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THE PREFACE, 


CUNCE tis always ridiculous to ſpeak. 
without need, even accoraing to 
the advice of one of the greateſt talkers 
that ever was, * in theſe very * Cicero, 
terms : 1t ſeemes a piece of Fuſlice, 
which thoſe who publiſh Books, in fome 
ſort, owe to themſelves,to let the world 
kzow, they lye under anoblivation to do 
it , leſt they be lookt on as People, who 
buſy themſelves in telling their [ent;- 
ments on ſeveral matiers of moneat 
when there's none that deſires them, 
It is not hard to free my ſelf from 
this reproach, as to the preſent publiſh- 
 #ng this piece Of the Education of a 
Prince , for 1 can with truth aver,that 
Thad no thoughts of making publick any 
of the treatiſes whereof 'tis compos'd y 
when I had notice from a friend, that 
ſome, having found means to Copy oue 
of the Chiefeſt of them, had reſold to 
get it printed in ſome forraine Country. 
2 "Tis 
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THE PREFACE. 

"Tis true, that this advice, which 
made me look on that impreſſion as 1n- 
evitable, made me alſo more yeilding 
to the Counſel he gave me of procuring 
it to be printed my ſelf : and 1 thought 
t'was better to corre(t certain faulis I 
had always obſerud,thoughnever taken 
the pain's to amend, in it as well as 
ſome others which this thought diſco- 
ver'd to me, than to ſuſer it thus ux- 
amenaed to be put into the hanas of all 
the world. 

But as this accident furniſht me with 
reaſons to fear, the like might happen to 
ſome other writings of the ſame kind, 
whereof I knew copies had bee taken, 


and wherein there was more to be cor- 
rected: to free my ſelf from this dread, 


I thought it would not be amiſs to print © 


them all at once , for though there be a 
conſiderable difference betwixt. being 
and not being an Author in Print, ana 
the condition of thoſe that are not is in- 
' finitely the better , yet ther s but a very 
ſmall one betwixt being the Author of a 
Volume 4 little bigger or leſs, F 
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THE PREFACE, 

1 do not think it neceſſary to parte 
eularize the reaſons, which. have in- 
duc'd me to write theſe Treatiſes: for 
ſince they were not made for the preſs, 
they ought onely to paſs for bare and 
meer thoughts, wherewith it is law- 
ful for every one to entertain either 


himſelf or his friends,provided they be 


warrantable and true opes, It may ſuf- 
fice to ſay in general, that they were 
mane at ſeveral times and oz ſeveral, 


; occaſions » ANA 18 fach circumſtances as 


wherein 1had greateſ} reaſon to be moſt 
ſenſibly toucht with the thoughts Ihave 
endeavoured to expreſs, 

But perhaps ſome will think it flrange 
that they are united and put forth to- 
gether under the [ame title Of the E- 
ducation of a Prince, to which they 
all do not ſeem to have any natural Re- 
lation, And the truth is, I cannot deny 
but that all the Treatiſes of the third 
part were made without any expreſs 
regard to the Inſtruftion of a Prince ; 
and upon proſpeits quite different from 
that, For all this 1 do not think, that 
A 3. with; 
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THE PREFACE. 
with reaſon 1 can beblamed;for having 
gather'd them together undey the ſange 
title; fince they are in ſome ſort yelated 
one to another, and that there neeas no 
great reafons for theſe arbitraryunions. 
1t was neceſſary to keep the title Of 
the Education of a Prince, becauſe it 
was that which the firſt Treatiſe beays, 


a. ſurreptitious impreſſion whereof was 


fear'd: and the world was to be advey- 
tis*d not to make uſe of ax #l copy, There 


was alſo ſome benefit in joining thefe - 


Trads together, and not making then 
fo many books a-part, The leaſt relution 
therefore was ſuſſuwieut to make one 
body of theon ; and this relation is here 
eaſily found, ſince each Piece explicates 
at-large ſome point or other that is but 
flighth toucht inthe two firſt Parts, 

It is alſo moſt certain, that they con- 


cern Perſons of quality more than the 


unlgar, for the reaſons there ſet down: 
and this ſuppoſed, tis no wnre 4 fau't, 
but on the contrary exvantageous, that 


the ſeTratts,being particularly qualif'd 


and direttes for the great, ſhoald never 
the 
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THE PREFACE. 
theleſs prove uſeful for all, *Tis'ty- 
convenient enourh, that books exfosn 
zo 'be read by all, ſhould onzly be fit for 
ſome certain per ſons, who of tex-are thoſe 
who read them the leaſt : Now this is 4 
charge whereof this piece is wot guitty, 


fince the particular adountape it may 


bring to perſons of hidh condition, 
aves not at all hinder that general oxe 
which may accrue to all the world, 
This is not onely true of certain pieces 
here, out of which*tis evident all may 


draw their ſhare of profit ; as out of 


thoſe Of Chriſtian civility;ofthedan- 
ger of the diſcourſes of Men, of the 
natural proofs of God, and' of the 
immortality of the foul, of refletions 
en Sexeca, of the neceſſity of not l1v- 
ing at hazard, and guiding our felyes 
by the rules of fancy : But even of 
thoſe which (cem- moſt appropriated. to- 
the condition of the great, or the In-- 
ſtruttion of a young Prince,. Every one: 
cannot be preat, but every one may de- 
fire to be ſo: Every one can envy thoſe 
that are great, or at leaft by a Philoſo- 
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| THE PREFACE, 

phical pride raiſe himſelf” above them, 
It is therefore of importance, that all 
Jhould know the condition aud hazaras, 
that attend the life of great ones , to 
the exd this knowledg may ſtifle thoſe 
ambitions deſires, that malignant jea- 
louſy,that preſumptusus vanity which 4 
proſpett of the ſlate of Grandeur might 
znſpire them with, and that it may in- 
cline them to remain quiet in their 
own ſtate, and to give God thanks for 
having order d their birth in a degree, 
though low, yet leſs expos'd to dangers, 

It ts more-over true, that there are 
very few who in ſome ſort do not ſhare 
za greatneſs, by comparing themſelves 
to thoſe who aye below them, Every 
Gentleman is preat in hs own Village, 
and every Mater in compariſon of his 
ſervants,and often theſe little Empires 
are manag'd with preater fierceneſi 
and authority than thoſe of real Prin- 
ces. Thus there's reaſon to admoniſh all 
whatſoever, pot to abuſe the authority 
God h3s put into their hanas ;, to be 
mindful of that natural equality 
which 
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THE PREFACE. 
which is betwixt them and their infe- 
Yiors z and to look on the ſlate, wherein 
they find themſelves plac'd, as a Mint- 
ſtery obliging'em to procure all the pood 
they poſſibly can to thoſe who are ſubje- 
fed to them, : 

If there be few to whom the Ednca- 
tion of Princes is committed, yet are 
there many who are charg'd with the 
bringing up of their own Childrex, or 
of thoſe of others ; who are always to 
be look't on as young Princes in the 
Kingdom of FESUS CHRIST ,, and in 
whoſe inſtructions the greateſt ſhare 
may be pratiis'd of what where propos'd, 


for the Education of ſuch 1s are call'd 


Princes on the earth, They ought alſo 
to be vioilant and careful in modelling 
their judgments,in teaching them true 
morality, in hind'ring the growth of 
their paſſions, and in fortifying them 4a-. 
few the dangers they ſhall þ expos d 
to during the [cries of their lives, For 
men being in all ſtates ſubject to the 
ſame faults, have much-what xeed of 
the ſame remedies, and theye are very 
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THE PREFACE. 
few ſoparticularly neceſſary to xe con- 
dition, that they are abſolutely uſeleſs 
to all other. | 
After all this, if-anyone be found 
who \canuot allow of © our writing all 
Pee treatiſes under the Title Of the 
Education of.a Prince, they may eaſily 
redreſs what here thwarts their fancy, 
by conſidering each piece as ſeparated 
from the 4 without an) CcOnnexios 
joining them,as really-they were pen'd, 
aud by taking ſo the Education of 4 
Prizce for one of theſe Treatiſes, and 
not for the general [ubjeft of them all, 


And __” here a has. that if 


#ch-a:change ſhall -be known generally 
FO arp fs wn; in ny 
next Edition to blot out the title it 
now bears, which s the oxely mark 
of that arbitrary connexion 1 bog- 
gle at, XY | 

For what remaines, 1 do not believe 
it meceſſary to anſwer an objeition, 
which cannot br 'made but by ſuch as 
are Maſters:of fmal reaſons and *tis 


this, that whilſt we lay open to View 


the 
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THE! PREFACE; 
| whe condition df the.great, we-diminiſh 
the admiration ond eſteem we ſhould 
have for them, and conſequertly effe- 
tively leſſen their Grandeny, of which 
this admiration... aud eſirem- make. 4: 
part, It were. to be wiſht, that what 
they look ion 45 an inconvenience, would 
really happers ; that ts, that men would 
loſe that falſe idea they have.of the fe- 
licity of the great, fear they world 
loſe it with advantage both to them- 
ſelves and the great ones; ſince they 
would be thereby more induc'd to give 
them the real true reſpetts which are 
' due to'em according to the orders efta- 
bliſt's among Men ; and ſince they 
would be fartber either from contemn- 
ing and ſlighting them through a phi- 
poobical vanity, or raiſing themſelves 
above them by a prepoſterous ambition, 
They would hence become both more 
ſabmaiſſive and thankful towards 
them ; and though they would admire 
their condition leſs, yet would they 
with more charity love their perſons. 
But the truth is, never any thing was 


leſs 
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THE PREFACE. 
leſs to be fear'd, or rather leſs" to be 
hop'd than this, ' *Tis an illuſion, to 
. pretendthat diſcourſes like this thwart- 
ing the natural inclinations and com- 
mon impreſſions of ' mankind , ſhould. 
work any conſiderable effette'' As bong 
as we) ng ſhall 'reipn in man, 
Mex will admire and affett greatneſs, 
'Tis much if ſome [ſmall number of 
perſons can by the light of truth cor- 
rect and ihr $4 this general pro- 
penſion, The torrent of Eoncnpiſcence- 
will always hurry dows the reſt, let 
our endeavonrs be' never ſo preat ts 
ſtop it and them, 
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Containing the general aims to be has 
for the well educating a Prime, 


GOOD Young Prince is a Child of 
TAXA theAlmighty, ſet apart by his 
| PX Divine Providence, for Em- 

"m— ployments of the greateſt im- 

portance, but withal of the greateſt dan- 

ger; and who may prove a great Inſtru- 


ment either of God's Mercy, or wrath on 


Men. 
B 6.2. 


2Z Of the education Part], 


S. 2. The end propoſed in his Educa- 
tion ought to be the rendring him able to 
comply with all the Duties to which his 
Condition obliges-himg7 and to prepare 
him againſt all the dangers he is thereby 
expos'd to. x 

- IS. 3- APrinceisnot his own: Helis the 
State's. God gives him to the People in 
making him Prince. 
countable for all his time. And, as ſoon 
as. he arrives at years of Diſcretion, he 
becomes guilty of adonble fault, if he ap- 
ply net himſelf with all the care hecan to 
ſuch Studies and Exerciſes, as may diſpoſe 
him to perform all the deyoirs of a Prince. 
For in miſpending his time, he does not 
.onely wrong himſelf, but the State to 
whom he owes it. 

$. 4. They who are charg'd with the 
care of his Breeding, are yet more guilty 
than he, if they do not procure him the 
beſt, and moſt worthy a Prince, that poſ- 


fibly they can. For, beſides the injuſtice 
they commit againſt this Prince and the 


State, they moreover become guilty of 
all the faults he might have been preſer- 
yed from by a good Education. 


$. 5- This Chriſtian Education direQly | 


aiming at the Eternal Happineſs of the 
Prince, and the good of his People, and 
aPt 
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Part I. Of a Printe, © 3 
apt tohaveeffeCts of infinite conſequence, 
onght to be lookt on as a thing of the 
greateſt importance inthe World. All 
conſiderations of Intereſt and charge, all 
humane reſpects ought every-where to 
give place to it. Nothing muſt be omit- 
ted, that may conduce thereunto; and 
whatever may prove diſadvantageous' 
ought to be thrown aſide : In ſhort, *tis 
this muſt be look'd on as the end; allelſe 
can be conſider*d onely as means to it. 

F. 6. Its certain that one of the prin- 
Cipal cares of thofe who are entruſted 
/ with this Education, ought to be to make 
| a good choice of ſome one or more, to 
whom they may commit the bringing up 
| this young Prince. But it is 1mpoſlible 
! not to go raſhly to work, 1t the qualities 
| neceſlary for ſuch an employment be not 
' known. | 
' $. -. The ul] choice ſometimes made 

0n theſe occaſions, proceeds from the low 
idea we have of what 1s neceſlary. for one 
who undertakes the Breeding of a young 
Prince. The moſt part think it ſufficient, 
H ſuch an one be not vicious; and that he - 
have ſome knowledge of polite Litera- 
* ture: others particularly are deſl- Belles 
rous that he be skill'd and conver- L*tres, 
ſant in Hiſtory. There are ſome who re- 
B 2 Quire 


Fl Of the Education PartT, | 
F 4 able Mathematicians; .others conſt. : 
der. principally that which is call'd Know- * 
4ng the World. 1n fine., they ordinarily 5 
have only particular and low regards,and * 
ſuch as in no wiſe anſwer the greatneſs 
of the -end they ought to propoſe to 
themſelves, 7 

6.8. It is eaſie to diſcern That all theſe } 
-aims are mean, and that they bear no pro- | 
-Portion to the end-one ought to have in 
inſtructing a young Prince; ſince one may 
beendow'd with all theſe qualities,and yer 
benoable man; and a Prince may be very 
well inſtru&ed in Languages, in Hiſtory, 


-and Mathematicks,and yet very ill brought 


up; becauſe his judgement may be ſpoil'd, 
and he not at all fram'd for any of thoſe 
things which are of greateſt neceſſity to 
make him live like a Chriſtian Prince. 
$.9. For Example: Hiſtory 1s lookt on 
as of great concern for Princes,. and that 
not without reaſon, ſince it may ſtand 
them in great ſtead,provided it be taught 
them as it ought. But, if neceflary ad- 
vice. be not given, it may do them more 
harm than good. For Hiſtory of it ſelf 
1s but a confus'd heap of things done; 
Men 'therein mention'd are for the moſt 
Part vicious, unadviſed, and led on by 
their palionsz their actions are often 
related 


nels and uſeleſneſs ,, eſpecially to! Prin- 


: PartE Of a Prince, ; 
> related by Writers of ſmall judgement ; 
_ * who praiſe and blame by humour, and 

2 who by their diſcourſes imprint a thou- 
7 ſand ill models and falſe Maximes in the: 
2 minds of thoſe who read them without a: 
- diſcerning eye. 


FS: 10. A Tutor whoſe judgement were: 


| | Not accurate, might make this: kind. of 
| Study much more dangerous, Suctran one - 
” would indifferently fill the mind- of our 


young Prince with the fooleries of Books,, 


? andhis own too; he would ſmoil the beſt 
: things with the ill dreſs he put them in: 
; ſothat it may often happen that whilſt he 
{ loads his Pupil with contus'd knowledge, 
| he ſhall onely ſtifle what Nature may have 
; beſtow'd on him of right Senſe or 
! Reaſon. | 


$: 11, The greateſt part of things are 


; ©00d or bad, according as they are repre- 
| ſented. The Story of a wicked Man's 


Life may yield as much profit, .as that of 


| aSaint, if duely told; if its miſery be 
! laid open, and a horrour of it-inſtill'd : 
; AndtheLife of a Saint may be as dange- 
' Tous as that of a wicked Man, . when ſo 


deſcrib'd as inclines useither to abuſe and 
contemn it. 7 
&.. 12. Sciences .have their. beneficial- 
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Part I 


ces; and they may all be taught them ei- 
ther in a low and mean, or ina high and 
elevated way. There are few who know 
this difference 5 yet 1s it of that impor. 
tance, that tis better to be totally igno- 
rant of them, , than to know 'em meanly, 
and to buſie ones ſelf and wade deep into 
what they have of frivolous and uſeleſs. 
The praiſe T acirus gives Agricola 1s extra- 
ordinary, Retinuitque, quod eſt difficillimum, 
ex Sapientia modum. The molt part of 


. thoſe who are the ableſt in them judge 
tie worſt ; becauſe they make them the. 


object of their paſſion, and place their 
Glory in the nice accurateneſs, not 1n the 


uſe and profit of their knowledges. There 


are ſome able Mathematic1ans, who 1ma- 
gene 'tis the rareſt thing in the World to 


know, Whether there be a Bridge and an 


Arch hanging round about the Planet S4- 
zarn. A Prince ought to be acquainted 
with ſuch opinions , becauſe the know- 
ledge of them coſts little : But he has 
wrong done him, if at the ſame time he 
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is not taught that theſe knowledges are 


but a vain curioſity. For it 1s better to 
be 1gnorant of ſuch things, than not. to 
know that they are frivolous, and of no 
uſe. 


$.13. Hence we learn, That the qna. 
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Part I. Of 4 Prince. 'd 
lity moſt eſſential to. a Tutor fit to: edu- 
cate a Prince, is a Quality without a 
Name,and which is not fixt to any certain. 
Profeſſion. -It is not ſimply to be skill'd 
in Hiſtory, in Mathematicks, Languages. 


, . Politicks, Philoſophy, in the Ceremonies. 


and Intereſts of Princes: all this may be. 
{upply'd. *Tis not neceſſary that he who 
has the care of inſtructinga Prince ſhould. 
teach him all; 'tis ſufficient he teach. 
him the uſe of all. There is a neceſlity he 
ſhould. ſometimes eaſe himſelf, and tnat 


whilſt he prepares. and. ſtudies. to teach 
his Pupil ſome certain things, he ſhould. 


onely ſtand by, and be a witneſs of what 
is taught him by others. But this Qua-. : 
lity ſo eſſential to- his Employment is not 
to-be fupply'd from abroad, 1s not. to be. 
borrow'd from others, nor procur'd by 
ſtudy. At has its beginning from Nature,, 
and 1s ripen'd by long exerciſe and. con- 
tinual reflexion, Thus they whohave not 
this Quality, and are already ſtruck in 
Age, are uncapable of eyer attaining 


to it. 


8 14. We cannot make it comprehend- 
ed better, than by ſaying, That *tis this 
Quality which makes a Man alwayes to 
blame what is blamable, to praile what 
deſeryes praiſe, and to ſlight what.is mean. 
B 4 It 
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8. Of the Edwcation Part], 


It makes a Man know what is great ; it 


makes him judge wiſely and equitably of 


all things whatſoever, and propoſe his 
judgements in a grateful way, and with 
a certain proportion to thoſe -he ſpeaks 


to; infine, it inall things gaides the mind: 


of him that is inſtructed to truth. 


8. 15- We ought not to-imagine, that 
this is alwayes done by expreſs reflexions, 
nor that at every turn it makes a ſtop to, 


inſtil Rules of good and evil, [true and: 


falſe; no, on the contrity it does this. 


almoſt alwayes in an inſenſible manner. 


Tower, *Tis an ingenious turn it gives to: 
things, which expoſes to view thoſe that ' 
' are great, and deſerve to be conſider'd; 


and hides what ought not to- be ſeen; 
making Vice ridiculous, Vertue amiable; 
and in{enſibly framing the mind to taſte 


andrreliſh good things, and to haveadif-; 


like and averſion from bad: So that it 


often happens, that the ſame.Story, the - 
ſame Maxime, which. betters. the mind. 


when propos'd by an able judicious Per- 
ſon, an the contrary ſerves for nothing 


but to deprave it, when deliver'd by one | 


not ſo qualifi'd. 

8. 16, Ordinary Tutors. think them- 
ſelves onely oblig'd to inſtru&t Prin- 
ces at certain hours, to. wit , when 
| _ they 
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Part I. Of a Prince,” 9 
they teach them what they call their LeC. - ' 
ſon. But the Man we ſpeak of has ho ſet - 
hour of teaching, or rather he teaches - 
him at every hour. For, he often inſtructs - 
him as much in his Play,.in his Viſits, in-- 
Converſation and; Table-talk with thoſe-- 
preſent, - as when he makes him read! 
Books; becauſe having for principal aim: 
to frame his judgement right,: for this- 
he finds the various objects. that- offer” 
themſelves often more ayailable than: 
premeditated Diſcourſes; ſince nothing 
links leſs into the mind, than what enters: 
there under the unpleaſant ſhape of a Leſ-- 
ſon or Initruftion. - 

$: 17. As this way of inſtruCting is 1n- - 
ſenſible, ſo alſo-ina manners the profit: 
thereby gain'd; that is, "tis not perceiv-'d 
bycertain groſs and: exterior ſigns: and 
this it is thatdeceives ſhallow Confiderers, 
who:umagine a Child taught in this manner - 
is-not -forwarder than another; becauſe -: 
perhaps he cannot tranſlate better into his - 
own Language a piece of Latin, or recite - 
more readily a Leſlon out of Yirg:l. And : 
thus judging ef-a Child's advance by ſuch - 
like fooleries, they ſhall often value a Tu- - 
tor truly able, leſs than another whote 
knowledge ſhall be mean, and his Soul * 
without light. | 

Ee: C 27; 
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$. 18. Not that common things ought. 
to be neglected in the inſtruction of. a 
Prince.. They ought to learn Languages, 
Hiſtory, Chronology, Geography, Ma- 
thematicks, and even Civil Law to a cer-. 
tain degree. Their ſtudies ought to be 
regulated. like thoſe of other Perſons ;, 
ane ought to endeayour to make them la-. 
. bqrious,, and teach them ta go fram one 
&mployment to another, without leaving 
'any void and unprofitable time between: 
all occaſions ought to he husbanded with, 
a.dreſs to teach them ſeveral things: if 
poſlibte, they ought to. be ignorant of 
nothing that isremarkable in the World.. 
All this in it ſelf. 1s good, uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary, provided we fix not here as the. 
laſt end of Inſtruction, but make uſe 
thereof to frame their manners and. 
judgement. | 
$, 19. To faſhion and frame the Jydg-. 
ment, is to make the Soul reliſh truths, 
and teach it how to. diſcern and knaw. 
them; *tis to make it quick-ſighted in find- 
| ing aut falſe ratiocinations; *tis to learn. 
it not to be dazled by the vain flaſhes af 
words void of ſenſe; not to content it - 
ſelf with terms or obſcure principles; 
and.never to be ſatisfied till it have div'd. 
even. to the bottom of things: *ris ta. 
| make 
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Part I. Of a Prence, II 
make it ſubtile in finding where the diff- 
culty lies in intricate Queſtions, and dif. 
cern in thoſe who fly and wander from. 
the point: *tis to fill the Soul with prin- 
ciples uſeful for the finding out of truth 
in all things, particularly inthoſe one has. 
molt need of. 

F. 20. Itis requiſite that an underſtand- 


ing Tutor endeayour to render his young. 


Prince equally curious and skilled . in 
knowing things, and the grateful gaining, 
wayes of propoſing them. As there are. 
certain. things that are falſe, ſo likewiſe 

are there wayes and manners that are. 
falſe. too z. that,is to ſay, There arc wayes. 
of propoling, which produce quite diite- 

rent effects from thoſe we deſire to. raiſe. 
inthe minds of others. He who applies 
hiniſelf but to one of theſe, is uſually de-. 
fective in the other : he that's knowing in. 
things, often miſtakes grolly in circum- 
itances; and one that's nice in thzſe,..has 
often ſmall skill in the other. Men that. 
live retir'd, are often faulty in the firit; 
and thoſe of the World do fail as often 
inthe other. A Prince ought to ſhun botth 
theſe defefts: becauſe it behoves him e: 

qually to know truth, and to make orhers. 
reliſh it. And though he ought to be 1+ 
tclligent and equitable enougn, both ta. 
Know 
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know and honour Truth, .even wheniit is - 
propos'd with falſe and groſs circum- 
ſtances; yet ought he with extreme care 
to avoid delivering; it . in ſuch: diſadyan- - 
tageous wayes, fince thereby the greateſt 
part of thoſe he converſes with may loſe. 
the fruit thereof. | 
S. 21. In fine, a Prince muſt- be- made - 
to take notice that falſity 1s to.be met with 
every-where : that there is a falſe Va-- 
lour, a falſe Honeſty, a falle Liberality, 
a falſe Gallantry, a falſe Elequence, falſe 
Raillery, falſe agreeableneſs. . He muſt | 
look very near not to take the one for the - 
other; - and 1t 1s very difficult not to be. 
miſtaken, when one has no.rule to judge 
by, and onely follows the impreſſion re-. 
ceived from others. ' 
$: 22. Morality is the Science of Men, 
and particularly of: Princes, .ſince they 
are not onely Men, but ought to rule and - 
command Men and they cannot perform 
this without they know both themſelves 
and others in their defects: and ' paſſi-. 
ons and 'without they be. throughly in- 
ſtructed in all their devoirs. *Tis then-in- 
this Scicnce that a.Prince's mind ought to 
be principally inſtructed and moulded: 
For as its uſe will be continual, fo alfo- 
.ovght the ſtudy thereof. It cannot be 
begun : 
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begun too. ſoon,becauſe one cannot bepin | 
too ſoon to. know himſelf: and this ſtudy | 
is ſo much the more convenient, as all 
things may be-aſliſtant to it : For Men - 
and their. faults are 'to.be found every- 
where. # 

$.23- Endeavyours ought to 5, n;r 
be uſed not onely to-teach him riguon' 
the true principles of this Sci- fity of - wor- 
ence, but alſo.to-let him know ing by ha- 
its neceſſity, and to-.inſtil into **** 
him-a love and eſteem thereof, by making. 
him ſenſible of the horrible unhappineſs 
of the moſt part of Great ones, who pals 
away their Lives in a dreadful ignorance 
of what concerns them moſt; who know 
not what they do, nor whither they go; 
who fancy to themſelves that they have 
nothing elſe to dochere,, but to.hunt and' 
recreate themſelves; or to frame ambiti- 
ous deſigns of raiſing their Families; and 
who after the ſhort ſpace of a wretched 
Life, full of continual illuſions and fed 
with dreams and chimera's, .at the hour of 
death, ſee all theſe vains fantaſmes dif. 
appear, whilſt they themſelves fall head-. 
long into the utmoſt extremity of eternal 
miſery. | | 

$. 24- He ought to be in- Seethe Trea- 
ſtructed both in the general dy. 'ie of Gram 

t1esS 
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dewr and the ties of Man, and the particular * 
3, Mrjeverjer ones of Princes; and to know. 
Paſcy how to-tie and link theſe to- 
" gether; and above all, endea- 
vour mult be uſed that he inſenfibly for- © 
get not (as moſt Great ones do) what is. * 
common to him with other Men, whilſt 
he anely buſies his imagination. about. 
what diſtinguiſhes him from them. For 
this purpoſe, it is neceſlary to make him. 
well comprehend the true nature of all 
theſ: things; what greatneſs is, whence it. 
{prings, and where it ends; . what it hath 
of. ſolid and real, and what of idle and. 
vain ; what it 1s that Inferiors owe to. 
Great ones,and what theſe ought to repay 
them: Jaſtly, what it is that abaſes or lets. 
them high in the eſteem of God and Man. 
8. 25. Asthe love and affeCtion of Men | 
are neceſlary for the Employment to | 
which Princes are call'd;{o a Prince ought. 
with great care to be inſtructed in what | 
purchaſes or loſes them, in what gains.or 4 
ſhocks Mens minds, and in what pleaſes or | 
dilpleaſes the World: He muſt diſcover | 
the hidden ſoarces of theſe effects, and the. 
ſecret Springs whernice flow all theſe mo- \ 
tions; to the end he may make them play 
as-need ſhall require. But, at the ſame 
time, he isto bemade acquainted with the 
| yaluty: 
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Part I. Of 4 Prince. 5 
vanity and foolery of this little addreſs, 
when he propoſes to himſelf no other end 
than the driving on ſome worldly deſign, 
or the enjoying the ſatisfaction of being 
belov'd. And for this reaſon he is to un- 
derſtand, That all theſe actions may be 
practis'd. upon the ſcore of higher and 
nobler conſiderations,. and that they may 
be made infinitely more ſerviceable for. his 
concerns in Heaven, than for thoſe he can 
have on Earth. | 

For Example, Great ones by See theTrea- 
their very Condition are, obli- ** of Chri- 
ged to be in a continual exer- =” Gut 
Ciſe of Civility 3 and when they, * 
as they ought, comply with this their du-. 
ty,. it ſtands them in great. ſteed to gain 
the eſteem and love af others. Yet for 
the moſt part this Exerciſe palles amongſt. 
them for a moſt vain and frivolous amule- 


., ment. As they practiſe it with great 


inequality, being extreme complailant to. 
ſome, and as fierce and rude to others, 
it often happens that they donot ſucceedin. 
the deſign they have of making themſelves 
belov'd : and ſhould they ſucceed,ir could. 
procure them but very ſmall advantages.. 
But the ſame offices of CivilitypraCtis'd on. 
other. motives; v:z. thoſe ot Charity may 
become a. cantinual. exercile 0: vc. 
an 


IG - 


love of thoſe to whom they are paid. 


F: 26. In fine, .one ought to make a - 


young Prince obſerve, That in all parti- 


cular ations, the Laws of God are fo: 


equitable and holy, that there is no-rea- 


dier way to gain the admiration of Men, . 


than by. praCtifing Chriſtian vertue in the 


moſt heroick and-elevated way; and that - 


theſe qualities and aCtions which diſpleaſe 


God the moſt, as Inſolence, Pride, Inju- - 
ſtice,. Anger, are thoſe which draw on - 


them in greater meaſure the contempt and 
hatred of others. There is nothing more 


amiable than a Man that laves not: him- - 
ſelf, and does all things in relation to - 
God, and the ſervice of others, wherein 


conſiſts the piety of a Chriſtian : and 


there's nothing ſo hateful as. one who - 


loves none but. himſelf, who refers all. 
things ſolely to-himſelf,- wherein conſiſts 
the deordination of Man. 


$. 27. But though this ſtudy ought to: 


be the chiefeſt and frequentelt of allthoſe 
to which one applyesa Prince yet ought 
it to: be done in a way bearing ſuch a 
proportion to his age, and the quality of 


his mind, that he be not over-charg'd: 


there- 


' Of the Education PartT.. 
and they. by this means produce, even 
more certainly, .that temporal effe& or- - 
dinarily expeCted by them, of gaining the . 
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Endeavour muſt be-us'd that he learn all 
Morality, without knowing almoſt there 
is ſuch a Science, or that there 1s a deſign 
to teach himany ſuch thing; ſo that when: 
he ſhall apply himſelf to it in the courſe 
of his Studies,. he ſhall be aſtoniſhed that 
he knows before hand much more.than 1s. 
there taught. | | | | 
$. 28. There 1s nothing more difficult, 
than to find this proportion to the Un-- 
derſtanding of Children; and it 1s with: 
reaſon that a Man of the World ſaid, 
That zt 5 the part of a ſtrong and: elevated 
Soul, to be able to proportion, and frame 1t- ſelf” 
to the wayes and humonrs of Children. *Tis: 
an eaſie matter to make a diſcourſe of 
Morality for an.hour. together 3 bur to: 
reduce alF things. to-it.,. ſo: that the 


Child neither perceives nor takes diſtaſte 


thereat, is-what. requires an admirable - 
i ſuch as.is to be found in very. 
ew. 

$.29. In Vice there are two things. 


conſiderable; the deordination, which 


makes them diſpleaſe Almighty God, and” 
the folly and ridiculouſneſs, which makes . 
them contemptible in the eyes of Men. 
Children for the moſt part are little ſen-. 
ible of the firſt, but the ſecond may be 
incul-. 
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inculcated to them by a thouſand: ingeni- 
ous wayes which the occaſions ſuggeſt. 
Thus by making them hate Vice as ridi- 
culous,. one Prepares them to hate it as 
contrary to the Laws of God; and mean 
while prevents its making full impreſſion 
- on their minds. | 

$. 30. It ought to be conſider'd, That 
Youth is almoſt the ſole time when Truth 
with any kind of freedom preſents it ſelf 
to. Princes.; the reſt of their Life ,. it 
flyes from, and ſhuns them. All thoſe 
who are about them ſcarce conſpire but 
to deceive them, becauſe it 1s their .in- 


tereſt to pleaſe them; and they know 'tis. - 


not the way to it, to tell them the truth. 
So. that for the. moſt part their Life is a 
dream, where they ſee falſe ſights. and 
deceitful ſhows. Wherefore one who has 
the inſtruction of a Prince committed to 
his charge, ought often to reflect, That 
the Child he has care of, every day comes 
nearer a night where truth will abandon. 
him; and ſo he ought to make haſte to 
tell him and imprint in his mind what- 
ſaever may be moſt neceſſary to. guide 


him in thoſedark miſts,which by a kind of 


neceſſity hisCondition will caſt about him, 

8. 3 1- One ought not to think it enough 
to enlighten his Underſtanding by many 
principles 
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principles of truth, which may help himto 
onide and regulate himſelf in his ations : 
but he ought to be pofleſt in general with 
a love of truth in all things,and an averſj- 
on from being deceived;and be made tho- 
rowly to comprehend,that-it is impoſlible 
he ſhould not beſo all his Life, if he does 
not let all thoſe who approach him know, 
he loves nothing ſo much as truth, and 
hates nothing; more than lyes and cheating. 
6. 32, There are ſome who See the Treae 
deceive others out of intereſt, Je where :t 
without being deceived them- ;,, neatly 
ſelves ; but there are alſo a you the 4 
number of others who onely courſes © of 
communicate their own errors, #s are. 
that is,, Thoſe falſe Idea's and opinions 
their minds are full of, And as: the Lite 
of Great ones paſles in almoſt continual 
commerce with Men, they are alſo more 
expoſed than others to this danger : ſo 
that if they have not a care en't, they u- 
nite in themſelves all the falſities which-are 
to- be found diſperſt amongſt other Men. 
He therefore who is to be inſtructed, 
ought to be made know how much 1t con- . 
cerns him, not only to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt; the artificial,malignant and intereſt- 
ed cheats of thoſe who would ſurprize and 
unpoſe upon him; but alſo againſt has 
other 


. \ 3 
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other honeſt, and'one' may ſay, Fair-deal- 
ing deceit, which communicates it ſelf ; by 
the diſcourſes of almoſt all thoſe with 
whom he will be oblig'd to live; who be- 
ing themſelves full of falſities they are not 
aware of,propagate them,.without know-- 
0g it, in-their diſcourſe to others. 

If this latter kind of Deceivers be leſs 
hateful, yetare they more dangerous than 
the other. For it 1s not enough for theſe 
to-conceal from our knowledge ſome par- 
ticular matters of fa&, wherein the others 
employ their skill moſt: but they even 


. keep» from ns. the' knowledge of thoſe 


principles whereby we ſhoald judge; and 
whilft they inſtibinto-us a thouſand falſe 


maxims, they — the very heart and 
e 


Underſtanding. ought therefore to 
be inſtruftedto-ſtand equally on his guard 
againſt the one and the other, and to e-. 
ſteer it.the greateſt of miſeries to be de- 
priv*d'of the light of Truth, by which 
his Life is to be guided, and without which 
it. is impoſlible not to go aſtray, and fall 
into thoſe precip 
this deadly wandring. | 

 $.33. The ordinary cauſes of the miſe. 


ries of Great ones are to be particulariz'd: 


and taken notice of, andendeayours uſed 


ices which are the end of 


to. fortifie him on that ſide; and "_ 
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all he ought to be inſpir'd with a great 
horror of Civil Wars, and all kind of dif- 


ſenſions, which to Princes are the cauſes 
of evils almoſt irreparable, and gulphs 


without bottom. 

S. 34- It is neceſſary to know thefaults 
and defects:iof him we inſtruct:; that is, 
we muſt well obſerve whither the bent of 
his concupiſcence {ways him, tothe endall 
means and arts may be uſed to leſlen it, 
by taking away whatfoeyer may either ex- 
aſperate or fortifie it; yet ſo, as to di- 
ſtinguiſh alwayes between thoſe tranſient 
faults which age deſtroys,and ſuchas with 
years grow and get ſtrength. 

S. 35- *Tis not enough to aim onely at 
preſerving Princes from . falling, but at 
ſowing too in their minds certain ſeeds, 
which may aid them to riſe again, if they 
be ſo unfortunate as to fall. And theſe 
ſeeds are the ſolid truths of Religion, prin- 
cipally as to the manner of re-eſtabliſhing 
-Qur ſelyes1n our loſt innocence-For,though 
theſe truths are ſometimes obſcur'd by the 
intoxication of the World, when young 
Princes begin to taſte and reliſh it; yet 
they many times break forth again after- 
wards when 1t pleaſes God to look on 
them with an eye of mercy. | 

F. 36. 1t is not onely neceſlary of 
an 
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and faſhion, as much as one can, their | 
mind to Vertue; but it is requiſite alſo to. }} , 


give their Bodies a ply and bent there- 
unto: that is, endeavours muſt be uſed 
that their Bodies prove not an hinderance 


to their leading a regular Life; and that- | 
they draw them not by their ſway to de- . 


bauchery and diſorder. 

For we muſt know that, Man being 
compoſed of Mind and Body, the evil ply 
and bent that is given to the latter during 
one's Youth, proves often in the ſequel 


of one's Life a very great hinderance to Þ 


Vertue. There are ſome who accuſtom 
themſelves to be ſo flitting, ſo impatient, 
ſo haſty, that they become uncapable of 
any regular Employments. Others prove 
{o nice and tender, that they cannot en- 
dure the leaſt trouble or pain. There are 
{ome who give themſelves up to endleſs 
diſquiets, wherewith they are tormented 
all their Life-time. 

One may ſay, That theſe are faults of 
the Mind, but they have their permanent 
cauſe in the Body : and that's the reaſon 
they continue in them even when the 
Mind appears abſolutely free from them. 
For behold how, for example ſake, many 
become ſubject to theſe irkſome dif- 
Gulets, | 
S. 37- 
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: them in anevenneſs of motion, wh 


23 

&. 37+ The content-of Mind conſiſts in 
ating and employing it ſelf about ſome 
pleaſing object : and the intermiſſion or 
| :ceſlation of ation, or a more languid re- 
= miſſe ation, are the ordinary cauſes of 


its diſguſt and diſquiet. Hence we grow 
weary of our ſelves in ſolitude, becauſe 
there for the moſt part our thoughts are 


* weak, and the objects we ſee make no 


lively impreſſions on ns; for as ſoon as we 
come to a certain degree of agitation, we 
ceaſe to be weary. 

From hence it happens, that thoſe 
whoſe Souls. have been accuſtom'd to be 
ſtirr'd and ſhaken by lively and violent 
motions, become eaſily weary of them- 
ſelves, when the objects prelent do ſtir 
and agitate them but a little: and for 
this reafon thoſe who are accuſtom'd to 
violent divertiſements, great paſſions and 
employments whereby their Souls have 
been kept in great motions, are much 
more ſubject to it, than others; becauſe 
their Souls -have been uſed not to take 
pleaſure but in theſe violent concuſſions. 
On the other ſ{ide,thoſe whoſe Minds have 


' Never been ſtrongly mov'd, are not for 


the moſt part ſubject to this irkſomneſs ; 
becauſe common objects ſuffice to keep 
Ich 

is 
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5s ſufficient to free: them from it. 
Now this irkſomneſs is not onely inthe 


- Mind, but alſo in the Body: thatis to ſay, | 
This diſguſt of the Soul 1s accompanied Þ 
with a certain contraCtion ef the heart, | 
 whichis aneffect perfectly corporeal:and | 


theſe two motions become ſv linkt toge- 
ther, that as the Mind is never ſtruck 
with theſe diſguſts, butthat this corporeal 


motion happens in the-heart ; ſoasoften | 
as theſe material motions happen in the | 


Body, theſe motions and thoughts of ſad- 
neſs and regret offer themſelves to the 
Mind; in the fame manner as the Idea 


of a Man ſtrikes us as ſoon as we hear his | 
Name, becauſe theſe two Idea's are joyn- 


£d and linkt together. 


Although therefore one ſhould through | 
principles 'of Devotion, quite renounce | 
thoſe great divertiſements and-agitations | 
of the Soul, which ſpring from ſtrong paſ: } 
ſions, yet may he remain ſubject for a | 
great while to-this irkfomneſs; becauſe Þ 
being now mov'd only by weaker objects, | 


they cauſe in the Body the ſame contra- 
tion of heart,which they heretofore uſed 
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to produce there: andthis ſame motion |! y 
of the Body brings the ſame thoughts of ' c 


ſadneſs, which cauſe this uncaſineſs of 
Mind. 
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From hence it appears, That there is 
ie Þ nothing more dangerous than violent di- 
Y»# vertiſements, and whatſoever elſe ſtrong- 
ed ty ſtirs and agitates the Soul, For except 
one continne conſtantly in this agitation,}. 
dF (athing very often impoſlible, and which' 
©} would be the greateſt of misfortunes ) he: 
KY is reduced to thac paſs, as to be in ſome 
al fort miſerable all his Life; although this 
Nn miſery itſelf would prove a greater hap-- 
| pineſs to thoſe: who can patiently away 
4-F with it, than that other apparent happt- 
ne neſs of their great divertiſements. 
ea% $, 38. The ſame caſe as to all thoſe 'o- 
US$ ther paſſions of Anger, Impatience, Fear. 
1-7 Fach of theſe makes its impreſſion on the 

# Body, and this impreſlion is afterwards 
It | excited whether one will or no, when 
ce | theſe objects preſent themſelves, and it 
NSF to ſome degree communicates. it ſelf to 
aſ- # the mind. Thus one of the greateſt goods 
* ti One can procure to a Prince under one's 
iſe 2 Tuition, is, during his Youth to repreſs 
Sy || the exterior effects of his paſſions, if he 
4- f cannot abſolutely be cur'd of them: leſt 
ed | his Body accuſtom it ſelf thereto, and ha- 
on * ving once taken its bent, the redreſs be- 
of | come infinitely more painful and difficult. 
of | $.39.The loveof reading and Books, isa 
7 general preſervative againſt a _” of 
| iſor- 
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diſorders,to whichGreat ones are ſubject, 
when they know not how to employ them- 
ſelves: Wherefore 1t cannot be too much 
inculcated to young Princes. They ought 
to be accuſtom'd to read much them- 
ſelves, and hear much read by others, and © , 
to have their Souls open'd and inlarg'd, 7 
that they may take delight therein. They 
ought even to be brought to it by the 
quality of the Books; as thoſe of Hittory, 
Voyages, Geography; which will be of 
no {mall uſe to them, if they do but ha- | 
bituate themſelves to paſs their time in | 
reading of them without diſguſt and #_ 
chagrin. £ 
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* Containing many particular Advices, 
: about Studies, 


/ $.11 FNSTRUCTION aims at ad- 
x || vancing the Mind to the higheſt 

2 point 1t 1s Capable of. 
# $.2. It requires neither memory, ima- 
: gination, nor underſtanding: but it cul- 
- tivates all theſe, in for tifying them by one 
— _ another, Judgement 1s help'd by Me- 
' mory, and Memory is refreſh'd by Ima- 

| Zination and Judgement, _ 

| C 2 Y 2 When 


. bout things of judgement, becauſe they 


- ſome cloudy and darkſom corners : bath c 
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$.3When either of theſe is wanting, the 
defet muſt be ſupply'd by the reſt. Thug * 
the great addreſs of a Mater is to apply « © 
thoſe under his .care to 1nch ſtudies, as 
they are naturally moſt inclin'd to. There! , 
are ſomeChildren almoſt onely to be cxer-? , 
dſed in what depends on memory; bccauſe}; 
their memories are ſtrong and their Judg-# 
ments weak; and there are others who} 
ought immediately ro be ſet on work a-# 


have moreof that than of memory. ; 

S. 4. Properly ſpeaking, neither Ma-# 
ſters nor outward inſtructions they give, 3 * 
make Learners comprehendthings. Theſe ; 
onely expole them to the interior light ( 
of the mind, by which alone they are} , 
comprehended. So that when one docs} , 
not meet with this light, inſtruCtions# : 
prove as uſeleſs, as it would be to expoſe F ; 
and ſhew Pictures in the dark. | 

$.5. Thegreateſt Wits have but limited Þ 


:t 
1 
underſtandings. In them there are always!) 


the underſtandings of Children are almoſt Z 
totally over-caſt, they diſcover onely ſome - 
little glimpſes of light. So that the great : 
work colts 1n managing theſe ſmall. 
ray$,in increaſing them,and placing there- 
in whatſoever one would make them com: : 


prehend. F, 6. 8 
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he © $.6. Hence it isthat 'tis ſo difficult to 
Io - give general Rules for the inftruftion of 
*') * any one, becauſe they onght to be pro- 
> portion'd to that mixture of light and 
> darkneſs, which is' various according to 
= the difference. of Wits, particularly in 
| Children. We maſt obſerve, where day 
© in them begins to break, and thither we 
= ought to bring whatever we would make 
* them underſtand : and thus ſeveral 
2 ways mult be try'd to get admittance into 
Z their Minds; and in thoſe we muſt 
= perſiſt, where we hnd the beſt ſucceſs. 

"OB . $.7.: It may nevertheleſs in general be 
vol iaid, That the light or knowledge of 
IE Children depending very much on lene; 
CY one ought, as. much as poſſible, faſten 
25 to ſenſible things the inſtructions that are 
giventhem; and, not onely to make them 
ole z enter by the Ear, but alle by the Eye: 
_ ,#& there being no ſenſe that makes a more 
<q * lively impreſſion on the Soul, nor thar 
32 forms therein Idea's. more diſtin and 
—Y clear. 


Oil | 5.8. Laying hold on this hint, one may 
4 2 aver, That the ſtudy of Geography 1s 


: very fit for Children, becauſe it depends 
all * much on the Senſes, and they may be made 
tc-  toſee by their eyes the ſcituation of Towns 
m-- and Provinces : | beſides it is pleaſant 
0. C 3 enough 


* 111 
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enough, (a neceſlary circumſtance not*to | 


diſcourage them at the firſt) and needs lit- 


tle of ratiocination,wherein they are moft - 


deficient at that age. - 


$. 9. But to make'this ſtudy at once 


both more profitable and pleaſant, it is 
not enough barely to ſhow them in Maps 
the Name of Towns and Provinces; but 


moreover ſeveral Arts and addreſſes are 
F 


to be uſed, to fix them in their memories. 
Books may be provided with the Cuts 
of great Towns which they may peruſe : 


Children are taken with this kind of di- 7 


vcrtiſement. Some remarkable Hiſtory 


may be told of each place which may * 
rivet it in the memory. One may make | 
them obſerve the Battle fought, the Coun- 3 
cils held there, and the Famons' Men | 
itprung thence. Some thing may be told | 


them either of Natural Hiſtory,. if any 


' rarity be there to be found, 'or of their 


Government, Greatneſs and Traſfique. 
If the Towns be in France, it would not 


be amiſs, if one could,. to let them know 
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the Lord to whom they helong, or the | 


Governours they are under. 


$. 10. To this ſtudy of Geography, | 


there ought to be joyn'd a certain littleEx- 
erciſe, wich 1s but a divertiſement ; yet 
may much contribute towards the im- 


printing | 
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printing it 18 their. minds and *tis this; it 
one ſpeak before them of ſome Hiſtory, 
be ſure alwayes to ſhew them the place of 
it in the Map. It, for example, the Ga- 
2ette be read, all the Towns it ſpeaks of 
mult be ſhewn. In fine,endeayours muſt 
be uſed ſo to make them mark in their 
own Maps all they ſhail hear ſaid; that 
theſe may ſtand them inſtead of an artifi. 
cial memory, whereby not to forget Ht- 
ſtories, as the Hiſtories do the ike good 
office in making them remember the pla- 
ces where they happen'd. 

$. 11. Beſides Geozraphy, there are 
yet many other uſeful knowleges, which 
may find admittance by the fight into the 
minds of young Children. 

Inthe Books of Lipſus are repreſented 
in Pictures the Engins uſed in War by the 
Romanes, with their Cloathes, Arms, pu- 
niſhments, and ſeveral other things of 
this nature,- which may be ſhewn to Chil- 
dren with much advantage. For example, 
they may there ſee what a Ram is, . what 
a Buckler, what a Teſtudo, how the 
Romane Armies Were drawn up, what 
number their Cohortes and Legions conli- 
ſted of, the Officers of their Armies, and 
an infinity of other curious and delightful 
things; emitting the more intricate. The 

FT) C. 4 {ame 


ſame advantage almoſt'may be made of a 
Book call'd Roma ſubterranea, and ſome 
others where may be ſeen in Cuts, 


what remains of the Antiquities of this ! 


Chief City of the World. To theſe one 


may adde the Pictures that are to be found # 
in the Relations of certain Voyages into #7 
the Indies and China; wherein are deſcri- % 
bed the Sacrifices and Pagods of thoſe | 
Wretches: and Children at the ſame time 7 
may be made to obſerve to what exceſs of 7 
folly Man may paſs when he follows his | 
oivn fancies and the dark lights of his | 


OWn mind. 


' $.12. Aldrovand#:,or rather liSAbridge- is | 
ment by Fohnſton, may alſo be uſeful for Þ 


their profitable divertifement z proyid- 
cd he who ſhews them have a care to tell 
them ſomething of the nature of the Beaſts, 
not by way of Leſlon but diſcourſe. This 
Book alſo ought to be made uſe of, to let 
them ſee the Figures and ſhapes of the 
Beaſts they find mention'd either in Books 
or Diſcourſe. 

$. 13. An ingenious Man . by a tryal 
with one off his own Children, hath lately 


made it appear, that theſe early Years are 


very capable of learning Anatomy: and 
without doubt ſome general Principles 
may be uſefully ſhown them, if it were tor 

58 | nothing 
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'# ” nothing elſe, but to make them remem- 
» ber the Latin Names of the parts of Hu- 
- mane Bodies ;- but one mult have a care of 
» leading theminto ſome curioſities that are 
> dangerous in this particular. 
> $. 14. For the ſame reaſon it would be 
* profitable to let them ſee the Portrai- 
” cures of the Kings of France, of the Ro-. 
* man Emperours, of the Swlrans, of great 
= Captains, and of the famous Heroes of 
” ſeveral Nations. It is good they ſhould 
take pleaſure in viewing theſe in Books 
of Pictures, and: that they ſhould have 
recourſe thereunto as often as mention 
> thereof is made. For all this ſerves to fix 
Z notions and Idea's intheir memory. 
| F. 15. One ought to endeavour to in- 
cline the minds of Children toa commend- 
able curioſity of ſeeing things that are 
ſtrange and curious, and encourage them 
to be inquiſitive of the-reaſons of what- 
{oever occurs. This Curioſity is no fault 
in their age, becauſe it opens and en. 
larges their minds, anddiverts them fron 
many ll turns. 

$. 16. Hiſtory may be plac'd' amongſt 
thoſe knowledges,. which enter by the 
eyes, ſince to make one remember what 
Is read, uſe may be made of Books of 
Cuts and Pictures. But even-when none 
B 5: ſuch 


ſuch can be had, yet it bears a great pro- 
portion with the capacity of, Children': 
and though it depends. onely on memory, 
yet it is of great uſe to. frame and mould 
the Judgement. All Arts therefore are 
to be uſed to make Children reliſh it. 

$. 17. Firſt of all therefore they may be: 


furniſh'd with a general notion of the Hi-. © 


{tory of the whole World, of the ſeveral 
Monarchies, andthe great changes which 
have happen'd ſince its. beginning. To: 
do-this, the time of its duration may be 
divided into. ſeveral Ages; as from the 
Creation to the Deluge; from. the De- 
Inge to Abraham; from Abraham to 10- 


ſes; from: Moſes to Solomon; from Solomon: 


to the return from the Captivity of Ba-. 
bylon : thence to FESUS CHRIST, 


from him to our age: thus in a general 


Chronology tying together the general 
Hiſtory of the World. 
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$. 18. But here the Hiſtory of the Few: | 
Nation is more particularly to be expli- : 


cated to them, and uſe thereof muſt be : 
made to ground them firmly betimes in. * 


the truths of our Faith, as I ſhall declare 
hereafter. It would be good alwayes to 


let go-hand in hand Hiſtory, Chronology 


and Geography, by ſhewing in Maps the 
places ſpoken of, and aſſigning whateyer 
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is there related to its particular” age. 
$: 19. Beſides theſe Hiſtories which 
ought to make a part of their ſtudy and 
Employment, it would not be amils to 
tell them ſome Story, out of the courſe 
of their Exerciſe; and which might ſerve 
for a divertiſement : This may. be calFd -}.. 
the Story of the Day, and they- may be 
{et to repeat it again, to-learn them how 
to ſpeak. | 
Stories of this kind ought to relate ſome 
great accident; ſome ſtrange rencountre, 
er remarkable example of Vice, Vertue, 
Miſery, good Fortune, or what is other- 
wiſe very exotick. Here may be told ex- 
traordinary events ,. prodigies , Earth- 
quakes,ſwallowing up whole Towns,ſhip- 
wracks, Battles, forreign Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms : This exerciſe being well manag'd 


. may teach them what is beſt to be known 


in all Hiſtory ; but one mult be punctual 
herein, letting no day flip without telling 
ſome ſtory, and marking the day whereon. 
it was told. 

$. 20. Children are to- be taught to 
ſort together in their memories ſtories 


. that are alike, for they will be helps 


whereby to remember one another. *%pr 
example, it is geo they ſhould know all 
the great Armies; mentioned in huſtcries 
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of War; all the great Maflacres,Plagues; 


all remarkable proſpcrities and miſcries; 
all. who have been exceſlive rich, great 
Conquerors, great Captains, fortunate 
or unfortunate Fayourites;. who have li- 
ved long, who have been ſignalized by 
their extravagancies, - great Vices or 
Vertues. 

6.21. It would be of great advantage 


For the Children of Great Perſons ta 


accuſtom them to. hear one read while 
they are a-dreſſing. This in Perſons of | 
Quality takes up much time,uſually ſpenf * 
without any profit,. not to ſay with much 
loſs and danger, this being the time when 
their Servants take the moſt freedom to 
talk with them. Nevertheleſs by managing 
of it right, a great deal of Hiſtory and 
Books of Voyages might be read. 

$.22. Thegreateſt difficulty occurring 
in the inſtruction of Children,.is teaching 
them the Latin Tongue: *tis a long and 7 
dry ſtudy; and though depending prin-. | 
Cipally on the memory, it is a ſtudy fit for |: 
their age; yet. nevertheleſs for the moſt 
Part it diſcourages and diſmays them by 
being ſo laborious and:long. Wherefore © 
It xery often happens that the Children 
of Great Perſons, being more impatient 
and leſs ttudious than others, learn the 
4 : Latin 
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Latin Tongue io impertealy in their 
Youth, as wholly to ſorgetit aiterwards; 
becauſe when they enter 1nco rhe World, 
they {0 cntirely give themielyes-Up co N- 
joy it, Liat during alon;, jpace of ume 
they quite lay afide all ſorts of ſtudy and 
reading» Endcavours theretore mult be 
us'd to. make them ſenſible how great this 
fault is, and what reaſon they will have 
to repent themſelves thereof, when tra- 
velling into Foreign Countries, or being 
viſited in their own by ſtrangers, they ſhall 
find themſelves utterly unable to entertain 
them. They are to be made underſtand, 
that only 1n their own Countries. Gentle- 
menareto be found who are ignorant of 
the Latiz Tongue 3 that in Polard, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Swedeland, and Denmark, 
if | rent of Qu Quality cannot only under- 
ſtand, but readily ſpeak it; and laſtly, 
that nothing i is more ſhameful, than not 
to .. underſtand the Language of the 
Church, nor to be partakers of its Pray- 
ers otherwiſe than the moſt illiterate 
Peaſants and Women; to be confin'd on- 
ly to ſuch entertainments as thoſe of 
his own age can afford him, and to be de- 
prived of that of thoſe great Men who in | 
their compoſures ſpeak that Language ; 
that nothing 1 is pertectly known when 
rea 
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read in Tranſlations, and that even one 


reads but little when reduced to read} 


Tranſlations only. 
$. 23. The difficulty, and withall ne- 


ceſlity of Learning this Language, hath ſet | 
ſeveral on work to find out ſome means | 
whereby to eaſe Childrenin tne ſtudy they | 
are to employ about it. Theſe endea- | 
yours have brought forth a numerous va. # 
riety of Methods, whilſt every one doth þ 
Pretend that the Method he hath found: | 
out is to be prefer'd before all others for | 
teaching the grounds of that Tongue. | 
On the contrary others have beliey*d that. | 
the beſt Method was to uſe none, and that | 
it was beſt to enter new beginners at firſt | 
with the Lecture of Books, without trou- | 
bling them with the thorny difficulties of } 
Grammar. Many have been of opinion | 
that" it was ſooneſt learnt by uſe, and | 
that there needed only an Obligation of | 
ſpeaking Latiz conſtantly, to come to its | 
knowledge. Montane relates that this. | 


was the way he was brought to it; and 


that by this means at the age of ſeven or 5 
eight years he ſpake Latin in perfeCtion. ! 
The French, Hollanders, Germans, and Ita- 


1:ans, have in high eſteem a certain Book, 
called, The Gate of Tongues, 7anua Lin- 
94arum:; Where, in a Continued andfſcon- 


nected ! 
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Z nected diſcourſe, all Latiz words are to: 
! befound ; and they fancy to themſelves, 
Z that Children by the Icarning this Eook 
= at the firſt, may be brought in a ſhort 
7 time to know the Lat Tongue with- 
© out the help. of reading 1o many other 
= Books. 

$.24. To paſs judgment in 'one word 
=” on theſe ſeveral ways of teaching Chil- 
& dren Latin, it is certain that it would be 
.& in it ſelf of an extraordinary advantage 
Z to teach by uſe this Language, as vulgar 


. | ones are taught : but to put this in pra- 
| Rice hath been found obnoxions to ſo: 


| many difficulties, that hitherto it has been 
* lookt upon as almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt 
* in regard of the common people, which 
Z 15 the worſt of faults. 
# _ For, firſt Maſters are to be found out, 
who ſpeak Latin very well, and this al- 
$ ready 1s 4 quality very rare; and ir often. 
# happens, that thoſe who! are endowed 
= withit, are notthe fitteſt to-inſtru& Chil- 
| dren, ſince they may want other quali- 
= ties that are incomparably more ne-. 
» ceſſary. Beſides, it is requiſite;that thoſe 
+ with whom Children, thus to be taught, 
-. ſhall converſe, fpeak only Zatin to 
+ them: Nay, at the firſt glance it ſeems 
; that it is with reaſoa to be fear'd, leſt 
1 | intro- 
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introducing this Rule amongſtChildrento 
be bred up rogether, and obliging them 


to ſpeak Latin amongſt themſelves be- 


fore they know almoſt any thing in the 
Language, inſtead of teaching them to 
ſpcak Latin, one do make tiz.m to for- 


get both to ſpeak and think; and alſo 


leſt this ſlavery do.not make. them ſtupid 


and doltiſh,by the trouble it willputthem | 
unto to expreſs their minds and thoughts. | 
But, as in matters of' this nature ex-. 3 


> t a 


ſome fancy there, are either none at all,or | 
not without their remedies. . But as theſe | 
Perſons did much contribute by their | 


Skill and care to the ſucceſs this Method 
bad, and that they cannot take the charge 


of any conſiderable number of Children) .! 


all the difficulties we have obſery'd have 


;their forceyet, in reſpect. of others. 


$.25- And fo. one mult. be content 
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from amongſt . the: other Methods to. 


chuſe ſuch as may proye the moſt bene- : 
 ficial ; and common ſenſe preſently ſug- 2 
gelts ! 
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| geſts that thoſe ought not to be made uſe 


of where the Rules of Grammar are writ 
in Latin, ſince it is ridiculous to teach the 
rudiments of .a Language in that very 


{ Tongue the Learner is ignorant of, and 


which ought to. be taught, 

F$. 26. Thole who would haye intro- 
duc'd the uſe of certain Tables ſeem to 
have been deceiv'd by the few words and 
and little Paper that's there imploy'd, 


{ and have fancy'd to themſelves that it 
Z would be as calle to the mind tocompre- 
Z hend and remember whatſoeyer was there 


'E writ down, as it was for the Eyes to ſee 


| and run them over. But it is otherwiſe 
| when theſe Tables are to be learnt in 
Z particular, the ſelf-ſame difficulties occur 


. ® as when the ſame things were to be learnt 
! inBooks; nay,greater than thoſe; *for in 


them the Rubrick, or colour, that joins 
the words together, is not a natural tye 
helping the Memory, and which ticks 
and remains. in the mind. If one or two 
things were only to be remember'd, per- 
chance this Method might be uſeful ; but 
there being a great many,the underſtand-_ 
ing is dazled and confounded. *Fis there- 


: foreabſolutely neceſſary to fix, and ſtay, 


,_ © the Memory by ſome Rules more diſtinct 


>. | andpreciſe. 


$27. The 


. 
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S. 27. The opinion of thoſe who would | 
have no Grammar at all, 1s but the fancy | 
of {ſome ſlothful people who would rid « 
themſelves of the trouble of teaching it ; £ 
and this humour is fo far from bringing a- # 
ny eaſe to Children, that it incomparadbly | 
burdens them more, and takes fromthem 
a light that would give them great faci-| 

 lity to underſtand Books: beſides, it lays 
on them an Obligation of learning over þ 
and over a hundred times what otherwiſe Þ 
it would have been fſifficient to have | 
learnt once.- Thus all things conſidered, Þ 
it will be found thatthe beſt Method, al- 
moſt, will be to make all learn exactly || 
the little Rules in French Verſe, that they 
may afterwards as ſoon as poſſible be ad- 
vanc'd to read the Books. {> 

8. 28, It cannot be denied, but that Z 
ana Linguarum may prove of ſome uſe, # 
yet is it troubleſome to burden Childrens | 
Memories with a Book where nothing 1s # 
to. be learnt but words, ſince one of the | 
beſt Rules which can be follow'd in the F 

a inſtru&tion of Children, is to join ſeveral * 
advantages together, and to endeavour | 
that the Books which they ſhall be made | 
to read for to learn thence Languages, . 
may alfo” ſerve to mould their Soul and : 
frame their judgment and morals; and j 


j for * 
{fv | 
2 Mhhy1. 'S 
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© for thisend that Book can contribute no- 
Cy thing. Beſides, it israre to find fo obſti- 
1d# nate a diligence as is requiſite to learn it 

zZ all: I believe therefore that this Book 


} maybe of more profit for Maſters that 
= teach, than Children that learn; and it 
may be very. beneficial to thoſe to teach 


i-* theſe others in diſcourſe, as occaſion ſhall 


= ſerve the particular Names of each Art 
= andProfeſlion, which he may have at hand 
| byreading this Book, without being 0- 

| bliged to learn them 1n particular by a 


Ni troubleſome and tedious ſtudy, 


| >F$.29. 'Tis a general and moſt neceſ- 
| fary advice for Maſters, that they be per- 
| fetly ready in what they onght to teach 


- | Children, and that they think it not e- 
_ & nough that they have barely in their Me- 


# mories what'they are to inculcate : for, 
8 one may lay hold on a thouſand fayoura- 
* ble occaſions to ſhew Children what one 


is | knows perfectly well, nay, occaſions may 


* be ſtarted when one pleales, and inh- 
= nitely better fitted to the Learners capa- 
* city, when freely without any effort the 
* Teacher finds at hand what he is to fay.. 

8. 30. According to what has "been 


+ faid Children may be taught, eyen in their 


; Infancy, a number of LZarzz words ac- 
7 cording to the order of that Book, by na- 
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44: Of the Education Part Il. 
ming to themin Latin whatſoever they ej- 
therſee or know. To this may be addedthe 
Etymologies of ſeveral words ; theſe may 
help to make them be remember'd ; be- 
ſides, they often contain ſome conſidera- 
ble piece of antiquity, and by little and 
little beating very frequently on their. 
Ears, they get ſettled in their Memories 
without any force or ſtriving of the un- 
derſtanding. ns 

$. 31. The pgreat ſecret of teaching 
Children to underſtand Latin, 1s to make 


them begin as ſoon as poſlible one can, 
to read Books, and to. exerciſe them very 


much in tranſlating them into their Mo- 
ther Tongue. But to the end this kind of 
ſtudy may be ſerviceable to mould their 
underſtanding, judgment, and manners, 
it will not be amiſs to obſerve theſe fol- 
lowing Rules. 


 $.32, Nothing at all ought to be Iearnt 


by heart by Boys, but what is admirable; ? 
wherefore it is no good Cuſtome to make  # . 
them get off Book whole intire Books, | 
becauſe all in them is not equally good. 
Virgil nevertheleſs may be excepted out 
of the number of thoſe Authors which 
are only to be learnt by parcels, at 
leaſt ſome of his Books, as the 2. 4. and 
6. of his Eres; but as to other Au- 

| | thors 


| thorsjudgment is to beus'd; otherwiſe by 
 confus'dly mingling what .is common 
* with what is excellent, inſtead of making 
them' be equally remember'd, they will 
come to be all equally forgotten. There- 
fore in Cicero, Titms Livitns, Tacitins, 
Seneca, Choice is to be made of {ome 11- 
_ Iuſtrious places; that it may be look'r on 
as a matter of importance not to remem- 
ber them, and it may ſuffice ro make Chil- 
dren get off Book ſuch as theſe. The 
like choice is to be made in Poets, as Ca- 
vulles, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Martial, 
Statins, Claudian, Auſonins. it would 
not be amiſs to make them learn ſome- 
thing of each, whereby their different 
Characters may be known, taking in a- 
monelt them the later Poets, as Bucha- 
nan, Grotins, Heinſis, Barclay, Bourbon. 
$8.23. This advice 1s of greater mo- 
ment than one would imagine, and it 
will be uſeful not only to eaſe the Memo- 
ries, but alſo to frame the Minds and Stile 
of Children For what is got by heart 
{inks into their Memories, and becomes 
as ſo many Moulds and Patterns, by 
which their thoughts ſhape themſelves 
wlenthey would expreſs their minds; ſo 
that when theſe are good and excellent, 
there's a kind of neceſlity that they delt- 
: ver 


46 Of the Education Part 11, | 
yer themſelves 1n a noble eleyated ſtrain. | 

$. 34. By a reaſon quite contrary to | 
this, it happens that certain people that | 
have good wits, and who reaſon well % 
enough, nevertheleſs ſpeak and write | 
meanly. This comes from their having | 
been ill-inſtructed in their Youth, and that | 
thcir Memories have been filld with ill Þ 
forms of ſpeech, aud they accuitom'd to | 
deliver what they ſpoke in an ill dreſs. F 
A Printer who had only Gothick Cha- | 


racters, would only Print in thoſe Let- 
ters, let the Piece 1n the Prefs be never 


ſo good. One may in the like manner | 


ſay of thoſe people, that their minds be- 


ing only furniſh't with Gothick Moulds, + 


their thoughts alwayes putting on the 
dreſs of {uch-like expreſſions, appear al- 
wayes in a Gothick, or Scholaltick garb, 
which they cannot lay aſide. 

8. 35- There are ſome Books to be 
read, others to be got by heart. Cicero 
in Colledges 1s uſually made choice of to 

be thus learnt, whilſt they read him there 
but little, whereas the quite contrary is 
to be done. For in him there is not that 
number of lively and glittering places 
which ovght to be commended to Memo- 
ry, whereasthere 1s an infinity of others 
largely difcuſt, and admirably written, 

which 
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! which ought to be read: Nay, his works 
! which are there got off Book, to wit, 
” his Orations, excepting three or four, 
* arc of leaſt value, whereas his Philoſo- 
© phical Books, his Tuſculan Queſtions, 
* thoſe of the nature of. the Gods, of Divi- 
# nation, his Offices, his Pieces of Friend- 
| ſrip, Old age, and even his Epeſtles, are 
'® incomparably more beneficial, and pro- 
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per to frame the minds and ſtile of Chil- 


# dren. 'His Books, de Oratore, are exqui- 
# ſite, but writ in a long-winded ſtile, and 


ſo ill to be imitated, it being a matter of 


| difficulty in writing Latin to maintain 


ones ſelf for any while in a long perio- 


dick ſtrain. 


{| S$. 36. Rhetorick ought to be learnt by 


WEASEL OPSOCIIESRIIT ATT Sas 


; ſtudying Ariſtotle and Quintilian 5, but ve- 


ry much of theſe Authors may be laid a- 
ſide: for in the firit book of Ariſtotle's 
Rhetorick there are many uſeleſs Chap- 
ters; whatſoever Quintilian has concer- 
ning the ancient eloquence of the Bar is 


| Very intricate, as is alſo his whole ſe- 


venth Book and Cheopter de Sratibus. It 


; may alſo be ſaid of this Writer,chat what 


he has of moſt conſiderable belongs not 
properly to Rhctorick, as his firlt and laſt 
Books; all thoſe names of fignres, all 
thoſe places whence arguments may be 

| drawn, 
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drawn, all thoſe Enfhymemes and Epi- 
cheremes never advantaged any ; and if 
at all they are tobe l:arnt, one ought at 


the ſame time to learn tiiat they are of Þ 


very ſmall worth. 


" 8.37. Ail things in ch- 1aſticution of | 


Princes ought totend towards Morality, 
as has been faid intie firit part; and with 
eaſe this Rule may be follow'd in what 
ſhould be taught them of Rhetorick: For, 
true Rhetorick is ground. d on true Mo- 
rals, ſince it ought alwayes to ſettle and 
imprint inthe hearer a lovely and agree- 
able Idea of him who ſpeaks, andto make 
the Orator paſs for a Man of worth; 


and this ſuppoſes that 'tis known in what | 


conſiſts worth, and what thoſe qualities 
are that make us be beloy'd. Whoſo- 
ever by ſpeaking draws on himſelf con- 
tempt and hatced, ſpeaks ill : and this 
Rule lays an Obligation of ſhunning what- 
ſoever may reliſh of vanity, lightneſs, 
ill-nature, meanneſs, brutiſhneſs, impu- 
dence, and generally of whatſoever im- 
prints the notion of any vice or defect 
of mind. 


F. 33. For example, there is a certain * 
touch of vanity, afteCtation, and too ten- | 
der a defire of glory in Play the younger, | 
wherewith his Letters are blemiſhed, | 
(though * 
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"© Part 11; Of 4 Prizce, 49 
(though otherwiſe never fo well writ) 
and which makes the very ſtrainof them 
at Þ naught; becauſe we cannot conſider their 
of Þ Author, but as alight and vain Fellow. 
# The ſame fault renders C:cero's Perſon 
of & contemptible at the ſame time we admire 
y, | hisEloquence. No Manof honour would 
th © deſire to reſemble Horace and Aartial in 
at Þ their malignity and impudence. Now, 
r, | to raiſe in others the like Idea's of one's 
9. © ff, is to goagainft true Rhetorick, as 
1d well astrue Morality. 
e. |, $:39. There are two kinds of excel. 
ce If lencies in Eloquence, and Children ought 
1; | to be brought throughly acquainted with 
at | them both. The ane conlilts in flouriſh- 
es © ing ſolid thoughts, but ſuch as are ex- 
o- || fraordinary,and ſurprizing: ' Lucan, Senc- 
n- | <, and Tacitzs, are full fraught witli 
11s | Beauties of this kind. 
it- | On the contrary, the other conſiſts 
ſs, & not at all in theſe- rare and far-fetcht 
u- | choughts, but 1n a certain natural air, 
n- | ina certain eaſfie, but elegant and delicate 
& | limplicity ; which ſets not the mind on 
# the rack, preſents it with nothing but 
* common Images, but thoſe agreeable 
and lively, and which knows ſo well to 
_ ow and wait on the Readers thoughts 
2m all his motions, that it never fails to 
f D PrO- 
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propoſe in each: thing it treats, ſuch ob- 
jzcts as are able to move him; it never 
milles to expreſs thoſe paſſions and ſen- 
timents. which ought to be excited by | 
what it repreſents. This is the beauty | 
andexcellence of Terence and Virgil. And | 
it may be gather*d, that this ſtrain is 
more difficult than the other, fince there 
have been no Writers who have left their 
tollowers at a greater : diſtance behind | 
them, than theſe two. 

Nevertheleſs "tis this beauty which 
creates all agrecableneſs and {weeetneſs 
that's found in civil Converſation : and on 
this ſcore *tis of more conſequence to ff 
make it reliſh with thoſe we inſtru&;than | 
that other made up oft high thoughts F 
whicharemnca leſs 1n ule. I 

If we know not how to intermix this 
natural unaftefted beauty with that of | 
rreat thoughts, we run the hazard of | 
Writing and ſpeaking perfe&tly ill, by | 


eadzayouring to do both too: well; nay, Þ 


the more of wit one hath, the oftner he Þ 
jha!l fall into this vitious ſtrain. iFor it is | 
Wit that makes one fall on this pointed 


_ way of writing, whoſe CharaCter 1s of all Þ 


others the moſt ungrateful. Let the © if 
thoughts. and ſentences be never fo ſo- | 4 
1: and cuaint i1 themſelyes, ye: they Pp 


Part II. Of 2 Prance, 
weary and opreſsthe mind-1t bing he too 


BP © 
) a 


Numerous, Or brougit mwhere the mat- 
ter requires themnor. Seneca, Who 15 __ 
mitable, when conuder'd by p2rts, rvrcs 


one when, read conſequenter :_ audi belies 
that as Quzintilian hatir faid with cc 
that he abounds with grat-ful fauirs, | 
bundat dulcibus vitus, one may alio ay With 
25much;reaſon, that he 1s fyil of 3 T1 ec- 
2ble exceilencics, becaule of their nu:; 
rouſne{s,and the deſign he all along mac 
appear of {aying nothing plainly, bat oft 
eurning ail into points and being every- 
where {ententous. No fault ought to be 
incuicated to. Children. more than this, 
when ſomewhat advanc'd, becauic none 
deprives them more of the £ Fruit of fru- 
Cies,in what concerns Language anc £10 
quence. | 

F. 40. As [have ſaid before, all on-zht 
to be levell'd at the right iraming and 
faſhioning the judgment of Children, 23% 
at the imprinting in their mind, and 2cat.- 
ting in their heart, tne Rules of truc Mo. 
rality. Occaſions ought from au t:; 
be taken to inſtruct them therein; vy« 
may on? nevertheleſs put in practice C 
tain exerciſes which look more dir-}; / 


{0: | [ * that way. And firſt one muſt endeavour 
ICY | 
uy | ky 


to eſtabliſh and zround them well in 
D 2 Faith, 


52 Of the Education PartIl., | 
Faith, and to. fortifie them againſt the 
Maxims of Libertiniſm and prophaneneſs, 
which have too great a vogue-in Princes # 
Courts. Not that Religion ought to be !: 
ſubmitted to Tryals of that Age, but they ©: 
muſt be brought acquainted with its 
proofs, without almoſt letting them con- 
11der the reaſons givenas ſuch; and they 
| are to be accuſton''d to look on Liber- 
tines, and the prophane, as the great [m- 
pertinences of Mankind. 

They are to be made obſerve, as well in 
themſelves as others, the horrible cor- 
ruption of the heart of Manin all things 
his vanity, his injuſtice, his ſtupidity, 
his brutiſhneſs, his miſery; and hence 
they mult be brought to underſtand the 
great neceſſity of reforming nature : 

They are to be taught, how Men, whilſt 
they have ſought ſeveral remedies for 

their maladies, have only found out the 
-greatneſs of their evils, and their own 

impotency of curing them: that ſince 
no remedy could be procur'd from Rea- 
ſon, it was to. be learnt from Religion}; 
that is, from God himſelf. They muſt 
be told that this Religion diſcovers to 
us, all at once, the origine of all our miſe- 
ries (by acquainting us. with the two 
Itates of Man, v3z.. his innocency bg 
- * fall) 


= Part]I]l. Of 4 Prince, "=. 
” fall) which Philoſophers of old in vain 
2. have ſought for; and that at the ſame 
® time it teaches us their remedy, to wit, 
> ourredemptionby FESUS CHRIST. 
They muſt be made to obſerve, that this. 
= Religionis the ancienteſt of all other; 
that it has always been in the World 
that it has been preſerv'd amongſt a par- 
_ ticular people; who with-a prodigions 
- = carehavekept the Book wherein it is con. 
tain'd. The Wonders of this Nation are 
1 | to be extoll'd before 'em, and the cer- 
- | tainty laid open of the Miracles of 1- 
3 | yes, which were done in the ſight of fx 
> = Hundred thouſand Men, who would have 
e | giyenhim thelye, had he been ſo bold as 
- to-feign, or afterwards to write them in 
: ® aBook the molt offenſive and injurious, 
t | that can be imagin'd, tothat People who 
r |} wasto preſerve it, ſince every-where it 
e | lays open their infidelity and hainous 
n * crimes. | 
e They are to be told that this Book doth 
i- | foretell thecoming of a Mediator and Sa- 
5 viour, and that all the Religion of this 
t | People. did conſiſt in the expecting and 
O © prehguring him by the whole body of 
z- © their ceremonies: That the coming of 
' | this Saviour hath been told by a continu- 
ed ſucceſſion of miraculous Prophets,who 
D 3 haye. 
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54 - of the Education Part1T, 
have appear'd from tiine to time to ad- 


moni{hthe World thereof; and who have 


mark”t and ſet down the time and princi- 
pal Circumſtances of his Life and Death : 

That he after this came at the time fore- 
told; that, he was not acknowledg'd by 
the Jews, betauſe the' Prophets having 


ſpoken of twa comings of this Saviour, # 


on? in kumllity and” poverty, the other 
in ſplendor and glory, they only fixt their 
thoughts on' this latter, which was the 
cauſe that hinder d them from knowing 
him when he came poor and humble. 
They are to be made to comprehend the 


reaſons of this way of proceeding of our | 
Saviour FESUS CHRIST.' The þ$ 


Wonders of his Life muſt be explicated 
to them, and the certainty of his Reſur- 


retion laid open; to teſtifie which, all 


that were witneſſes thereof itherwent 


Martyrdom: To theſe muſt be added the | 
Miracles wrought by the Apoltles, the | 


deſtruQtion of Feruſulem foretold by our 
Saviour, the dreadful puniſhment of the 
Zews, the Converſion of the Gent:les; fo 


that in I:{5 than an kundred and fifty years | 
the Faith of FESUS CHRIST was " 


ſpread over the whole World, even a- 
moneſt the moſt barbarous Nations, (as 
St. Juſtin expreſly obſerves in his Dialogue 
againſt | 
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! Part IT, Of a Prince; 5.5 
Z againſt Triphon;) and laſtly, that the ad- 
EZ mirable force of this Religion has ſuh- 
# ſiſted and encreaſed notwithſtanding the 
= unheard-of cruelties us'd by Men to.de- 


ſtroy it. - 
Theſe things being timely rooted in 


” the mindsof Children, makes them proof 
againſt all the Diſcourſes of Libertines, 
& and lets them ſee that they proceed only 
= from ignorance and bruitiſhneſs. 


$.41. There appear'd lately in pub- 


Y lick, a Book whereof this diſcourſe is on- 


ly an abridgment; and which perhaps 


| 1s one of the uſefulleſt that canbe put in- 


to the hands of a Prince who has wit and 


'#F good parts. *Tis the Collection of the 
* thoughts of Monſieur Paſcal. Beſides the 
| | advantage they may thence reap to 
| ground themſelyes well in the trueReligi- 
| on, by reaſons which will appear to them 
) ſo much the more ſolid, as they {hail be 
|= the more thorowly underſtood-: belides, 
& the deepimpreſlion it leaves,that nothing 


is more ridiculous than vainly to boalt of 


| Libertiniſm and Irreligion, a thing of 


greater importance for Great ones, than 
can well be beliey'd: beſides all this, it 13 
writ in ſo-great, ſo elevated a ſtrain, and 
at the ſame time ſo plain and far from 
allecation, that nothing is more proper 
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56 Of the Edmaation Part1I, 
to faſhion theirminds, and to give thema | 
Tteliſh and Idea of a Noble and natural « 
way of writins and ſpeaking: ; 


; by Hs 


c 
c 
= < 
$..42. The deſign Monſieur Paſcal hadÞ x 
to confine himſelf to Proofs, drawn ei-E \ 
ther from the cognizance of Man, orff 
from the Prophets, or from various re- « 
marks on Scripture, isthe cauſe no others { 
have been found amongſt his Papers;| { 
and it is certain that he had an AverſionÞ t 
from abſtra(t and metaphylical reafon-E x 
ings, employ'd by many to eſtabliſh the t 
truths of Faith ; yet did he not paſs the x 
like ſentence on ſome other more fen-E y 
iible Proofs which may ſerve for theſameR j 
purpoſe. On the contrary he was fullyF + 
periwaded that the Proof drawn from} 
the incapacity matter 1s in to think, wasf} 9 
very folid, and that it ſhew'd manifeſtly} i 
the Soul was not material, but a ſubſtance \ 
of anotherkind diſtinct from Body. Per-ft a 
haps, had he had leiſure to have brought j 
his deſigns to perfeCtion, he would have} x 
plac'd this Proof as well as others of the Þ q 
{ame nature, in their full light. K 
But as it is a matter of the higheſt -im-# 7 
portance to eſtabliſh Princes firmly inthe | 
true Religion, fo that no means ought to © {| 
be neglected that can contribute there. | 
unto; ſo it ſeems that proſecuting this | 
deſign | 


, 
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| deſign, one may, with profit, make ule. 
of all thoſe natural reaſons, which are 
clear and ſolid,by inſinuating them ſo in- 
ds to their minds that they ſhall not be a- 
-* ware of the hidden deſign, The Proofs. 
& which are drawn hence, viz. that the un- 


-® derſtanding clearly ſees that it is impoſ-- 


; ſible matter and motion ſhould be neceſ- 


38 faryandeternal beings,that matter ſhould. 


Z think, know it ſelf, and generate a Spi-- 
y rit; are perfectly of this kind, and 0- 
thers may be drawn from the order an& 
newneſs of the World proper enough to- 
work onall ſorts of underſtandings. The 
nconveniency that may here be alledg'd,. 
thattheſe kinds of Proofs lead us only to 
know a God, but.not a ZESUS CHRIST 
| our only Redeemer, is not conſiderable: 
In regard of the greateſt part of the: 
{ World : For all the Points of Religion. 
are for the moſt part made up into one: 
& intire Body; all iseither receiv'd, orall 


7eE rejected ; ſo that faſtning on Men ſome- 


one part, the whole Body of Tencts: 
! which it contains for the moſt part gocs. 


*'# along withit. 


8.43. It is St. Baſis advice that Children 


£0! ſhould learn ſentences out of the Proverbs. 
& | and Booksof Wiſdem,to ſanctific their Me- 


# mories by the word ofGod,and to inſtruct 
; D 5 SIO! 


- 
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them in the Principles of Morals. Per-.# 
haps this Practice may be us'd with pro- | 
fit, but at the ſame time they onght to be Z 
lo explicated as to raiſe in them a great # 
Idea of Holy Writ, and to make them | 
ſenſible of the infinite treaſures of light | 
contain'd therein. Perhaps by this means 
a Cure might be provided againlt a great | 
and frequent malady of Great ones,which | 
makes them diſreliſh and contemn Scrip- | 
ture for the apparent meanneſs, and-ob- | 
{curity of expreſſions wherein it has | 
\ pleas'd God Almighty to: involve the F 
truths it contains. = ; 
6.44. Tothele Sentences gathcr'd out of | 
the Proverbs, others may be adced, drawn 
out of Heathen Writers; and oftheſe,one | 
will be enough to learn on a day. This' 
Practice continued during the courſe of. | 
ſ-yeral years, will {uffice to make them | 
remember the beſt ſayings of Poets, Hi- | 
ſtorians, and Philoſophers; and by it Þ 
one may haye the means to cull ſach out: 
as may be rot propcr to correct their 
faults, which hereby they may come to | 
know;being thus plac'd betore their Eyes 
in a ſweet agreeable way, and without ex- 3 
aſperating of tnem. [ 
$*4x. It would be apiece of too much | 
rigor to debar ablolutely Chilcren the | 
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. Þ reading of Heathen Authors, ſince even 
” theſe contain many uſeful things : but it 
” is the Maſter's part to know, how to make 
# them ſpeak like Chriſtians, by his 'man- 
= ner of explicating them. In them are to. 
= be found Maxims entirely true, and theſe 
are Chriſtian Maxims of themſelyes, ſince 
all truth comes from,and belongs to God 
Almighty: Theſe therefore ought only 
to be approv'd without more ado; or elſe 
it muſt be ſhewn that Chriſtian. Religion 
carries them yet much further, and makes 
us dive deeper into the truth of them. 
There are others which are falle.in- the 
Mouth of Heathens, but.are very true 
and. yery ſolid in the Mouth of Ciriitt- 
ans: :And this 1t 15 a Maſter ought well 
to diltinguiſh by laying open the vanity 
| of Heathen Philoſophy, and oppo- - 
fing thereunto the {olidity of the Prizict- 
| piesof Chriſtian Rehgion, Laſtly,racre 
are ſome that are abſolutely falie, ard the 
falſity of thele ought to be maniteite.l by 
ſolid, and clear Reaſons. Thus whatio- 
ever is in theſe Books will be proiitable, 
5 & and they will become Books of Devotion 
:- 3 andPiety, ſince uſe may be mad- of the 
- errours they contain to make knownthe 
Oppolite truths, and to make Ongugem- 
prehend more fully the horrible blind- 


} 
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neſs to which the underſtanding of Man 


is reduc'd by Sin, and the great neceſſity 
of the light of God's grace to diſſipate 
that darkneſs. 


But to underſtand more fully how theſe |} 
three things may be put in practice, viz. | 


how 1. to heighten the Sentiments of the 


Heathens by Chriſtian truths; 2. how to | 
declare their falſity when utter'd by them, | 
and their truth when ſpoken by Chriſti- F 
ans: 3. howto ſhew the vanity and 11- 
louſion of all their Philoſophy, I have-Þ 
thought it an Obligation to put forth an | 
Efſay on one of the beſt Books of Seneca, | 


which 1s that he made on the Shorrneſs of 
Alan's Life, by reflecting on ſeveral Pal- 
{agestherein. 6.0 
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Containing ſeveral Treatiſes wherein 
a more particular explication is to 
be found of ſeveral Points in the. 
precedent Diſcourſes. 


q Reflections on Sexeca's Book of the 
1 ſhortneſs of Man's Lite, 

: i Wherein is ſeen the uſe one ought to make of 
'F the Writings of Heathen Philoſophers. 


SENEC 4 
2. AJOR pars mortalium de Na- 
Bo turz malignitate conquerNtur, 


cc « quod 
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« quod in exiguum vi gignimur, quod- 
«© que tam velociter, tam rapide dati no- 
« bis temporis ſpacia decurrant 
** Quid de rerum Natura querimur ? [lla 
« {e benigne getlit; vita, {1 {cias Vtts. 
&« longa elt. 

The greateſt part of Mankind accuſes Na- 
ture of malignty for having brought them in- 
to the World to live ſo litile there, anda that 
the time ſhe has beſtow'd on them paſſes ſo- 
ſwiftly- away But theſe complaints are 
not juſt. Nature hath dealt favourably with 


15: cur Life is long enough, if we know how - 


ro uſe it rig T; 


REFLECTION. 


The common ſort of Mankind complain 


of the ſhortneſs of Lite, . and to theſe 
complaints Philolophers oppoſe” them- 
ſelves. They lay to their charge the 
time they ſpend idlely, .and maintain that 


Life is long cnough 1f 1t be well manag'd. 


They {et forth the vanity of the greateſt 


part of Men's employments, and exage-: 


rate their ſottiſhnels 1a beſtowing all their 
time on other People's aitairs, and reſer- 
Ving none to themſelves. Sexcca amongſt 


othewe#triumphs 11 the preſent Treatiſe 


On this ſcore. To hear the tone and con- 
| dence 


> 
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fidence wherewith they ſpeak; one would 
think they had all the reaſon in theWorld, 
and it is true they lay the blame on what 
really deſerves it. Nevertheleſs the 
truth is, That had we no other lights than 
{ſuch as Nature holds forth, we ought on 
the contrary to ſay that the Vulgar are 
in the right, and the Philoſophers in the 
wrong. To ſay the truth, the Life of 
Man is too ſhort, and no wayes ſuffices 
for thoſe very things for which Philoſo- 
phers would employ it. They bid me 
{earch by reaſoning the true end to which 
| ought to direct all my actions ; that 1 
ſhould correct all the Errours that the 
prejudices of my Childhood or Examples 
of debauchtPerſons have imprinted in my 
mind: That I ſhould ſquare al] things ac- 
cording to the Rules of Truth; that TI 
ſhould tame my Paſſions, and have always 
preſent before my eyes ſuch reaſons as 
may free me from the falſe impreſſions of 
deceitful objefts. A thouſand Lives like 
mine wull not ſuffice to bring a work of 

this nature to perfection. _ > 
But why therefore, ſay they, loſe you 
ſo much time ? why are your thoughts 
ſo diſperſt, and you ſo much out of your 
ſelf? What matters it whether i lole my 
time or no, if-I become not happier 1n 
niana- 
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managing of it better ? But how do you 
Pretend that 1 ſhould gather my thoughts | 
together, and redreſs that diſſipation F 
whereof you accuſe me? I confeſs it is 
one of my greateſt evils and my whole | 


Life is not ſufficient to cure it, 1 feel an | 


impetuous inſtinct which hurries me out 
of my ſelf; I find nothing in me where- 
with I am ſatisfied; I muſt have groſs 


- thoughtsto employ and free my ſelf trom 


an irkfom reſtleſneſs. All theſe ſubtle 
and nice conſiderations wherewith chey 
ſtore my head ſlip away forthwith, to 
make place for more ſenſible ones, which 
ſeize more ſtrongly on me; before that1 
ſhall be accuſtomed to buſie my ſelf with 
theſe Spiritual and Philoſophical Idea's, 
Death will have put me out of poſlibility 


of uſing them. 


There is therefore more truth in the | 
complaints of the Vulgar, than in the | 
vanity of Philoſophers, and accordingly 
when they would ſpeak ſincerely, they 
find themſelves obliged to complain of 
the ſhortneſs of Life. We ſpend all our 
Life, ſayes Seneca, in continual wanderings, 
although it would prove too ſhort, ſhould we 
employ all its dayes and night to bring our 
Minas to perfeftion. There 1s nothing but 
Chriſtian Religion that can give us any 

real 
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'real comfort, for the ſhort ſpace of our 


Lives. . It appoints not Man to learn 
Sciences, nor would even raiſe himto a 
perfection free from all defects: It pre- 


# tends not we ſhould acquire Vertue by 


our own ſtrength, but by the infuſion 
of God's Holy Spirit. Now who can 
complain that Lite 1s not long enovgh 
for this? 

Our Life is almoſt too ſhort for any 
Exerciſe, for attaining to any Art or 


| Profeſſion. We live not long enough to 


become either good Painters, good Ar- 
chitets, good Phyſicians, good Lawyers, 
good Philoſophers, good Captains, good 
Princes; but we live long enough to be- 
comegoad Chriſtians : And the reaſon is, 
we are not ſent hither into the World 
to be either Painters, Phyſicians, or Phi- 
loſophers; bnt our errand is to be Chri- 
ſtrans. 
SENEC A. 


«Pleroſq; nihil certum ſequentes,vaga 
« & imconſitans, & ſibi difplicens levitas 
« per nova conlilia jactavit. | 
The greateſt part of Mankind propoſe to 
themſelvesno certain end of lying : they per- 
mit themſelves to be carried uip and down by 
a flitting inconſtant levity : they are alwayes 
Ml 
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ll pleasd with their preſent ſtate, andtoſi'd i 


ro and fro by a continual viciſſitude of new | 
deſirnes. w 


REFLECTION: 


Theſe People do alwayes well to aban- | 
don the purſuit of what they ſought af- | 
ter, Their miſery is that they forthwith RF 
zall in queſt of ſomething elſe that de- Þ 
ſerves as little their inquiry. *Tis unjuſt | 
to blame them for being diſpleas'd with 
themſelves: they are onely blameable that 
they are not alwayes ſo. They are not 
light and inconſtant becauſe they leave | 
off their Enterpriſes, but becauſe they | 
frame new ones. . In fine, Man is ſo mi- 
ſerable, that in ſome ſort inconſtancy is 
his greateſt vertue ; becauſe by it he | 
ſhews that there remains yet in.him ſome |} 
remnants of thatGrandeur,which promts | 
him to diſreliſh things that deſerve not 
his eſteem or affection, 


SENECA. 


« Omnes deniq; ab infimis ad ſummos ® 
* pererrant: Hic adyocat ; hic adeſt : Ille © | 
« periclitatur, ille defendit; ille judicat: & ; 
« Nemo fe fibi vindicat: alius in alium | 
«conſuminur. Conſider | 
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1 Conſider how Men from the loweſt Condi- 


W 4 tion to the higheſt paſs away their time : Some 
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® procure others to manage their affairs; others 
= undertake the management of them © this Man 
” accuſed that defends himſelf, a third ſits as 
= Fudge: No body thinks on, or lives for him- 
= ſclf. We totally waſte and conſume our ſelves 
* one for another. 


REFLECTION. 


| If there were no other Life but this, 
| as Seneca almoſt thought, he was in the 
wrong to blame them. Theſe Men are 
Z as pleaſed with this noiſe and tumult, as 
Z Philofophers in their greateſt repoſe. 
| They dye with as much-conſtancy, or ra- 
= ther with as little ſenſe and fear of Death. 
) Truths become falſities in the mouths of 
# Philoſophers, becauſe 'they ſpoil and 
| corrupt them. *Tis but fit we ſhould free 
! our ſelves from the turmoil of theWorld, 
EZ and think on our own affairs, provided 
thoſe thoughts produce any ſolid g60d,; 
! andonthis ſcore, Chriſtians have reaſon 
= to forſake it: But if we receive no greater 
* advantage by being alone, than in com- 
- Pany, it is al} out as good to be there 


* | as with ones ſelf, 


SENEC A. 
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SENECA. 


«Non eſt quod iſta officia cuiquan]# 


It 


So)! 


*;mputes, quoniam quidem cum illa fa 
«ceres, non efle cum aliquo volebas, ſed} 


** tecum non poteras. 


You ought not to pretend that others an 
eblig'd to you for the ſervices you do them :| 


(C 
cc 


For u is not out of a deſire of benefiting then 


that you do theſe thing, "tis becauſe you car 
not be with your ſelf alone. 


REFLECTION, 


This is a pretext almoſt alwayes to ju. 


ſtifie ingratitude. One would think that 
we incur an obligation to ſuch onely as 
have on ſet purpoſe obliged us, and not 
to ſuch as hunting after their own plea- 


ſure and profit, have by chance light on 


& CC 


ns in their way. Farewel Gratitude, ii 
this be a rule. But to retain it amongſt Þ 


us, we muſt conſider the good deed done, 
without ſearching into its cauſe and ori- 


gine: For.ſhould we rifle there, we ſhould Z 
find all things for the moſt part ſo cor- Þ 


rupt, that our gratitude would wholly be 
extinguiſht. | 


Wherefore,where acknowledgement is | 
_ 


C 
C 
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due, we ought not to ſubtilize too much); 
it will by being toa nicely ſifted quite va- 
| niſh away. 


fn SENECA. 


« Omnia. tanquam mortales timetis 
ar; © omnia tanquam immortales concupi- 
© <ſcitis. , 

ml Tou fear all things as being mortal; yeu 
an covet all as if you were never to aye. 


. REFLECTION. 


© Thereaſfon of this is that Man is both 
ju. $ mortal and immortal. He is immortal ac- 
hat cording to the inſtitution of his Nature, 
asf} and mortal by its corruption : his fear 
not ſpeaks him mortal and miſerable : his 
ea} unbounded deſires prove his immorta- 
ON | ity. 


ne.) <Potentiſlimis & in altum ſublatis ho- 

Yr. & © minibus excidere voces videbis quibus 

uld # <otium optent. 

or. Tt often happens that Men mn the greateſt 

7 be ©; power and elevation, let ſlip words by which 
* they pive the World to know that they want, 

it is} 41d deſire repoſe and quuer. 

le, * REFLE- 


of the Education Part Ill, 
REFLECTION. 


It is becauſe real Happineſs conſiſts 
therein, Andif the quiet of this Life be 
unable to ſatisfe thoſe who enjoy it, 'tis 
becauſe Happineſs conſiſts. not in the re 
poſe and quiet of this Life, , 


SEAECA. 


«Tanta viſa elt res otium ut illam,quia 
« uſu non poterat, cogitatione preſume- 
*ret. ( He ſpeaks of Auguſt cUS. ) 

Quiet 'is ſo great a good, that thoſe whi) 


_ Could. not fettively enjoy it, were glad tl 


take a taſte thereof by their thourhts and 
IMagmaton. : 


REFLECTION. 


This ſeems eaſie to be done: Such-likeF 
thoughts are not troubleſom; they leave 
us the free enjoyment of Greatneſs, and 
in ſore ſort joyn together all the advan- 
tages of repoſe with thoſe of Fortune 
But let a neceſſity of chuſing intervene, it} 
will ſoon appear that on a corrupted} 

Soul Greatneſs works with more arira-% 
Ctiveneſs than repoſe. Z 

Thus Men pleaſe themlelyes in form-| ; 

1028 
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ing1dea's either of States of Life, which 
they would not effectively undertake, or 
of Vertues they - would never practiſe; 
to the end they may take Pride in theſe 
glorious Repreſentations, and fancy 
themſelves ſuch and ſuch, whilſt they 
remain 4n the condition:where their con- 
cupiſcence has a mind to place them. 
Do you ask,me, ayes Seneca, why I would 
have a Friend ? *Tis becauſe I would have 
one for whom 1 might lay down my Life : Ut 
habeam pro quo mori poſſim. This ſenti- 
ment is great and er atea, and as fuch 
mighty pleaſing to u 5011 ſul of Vanity : 
But:lec him alone, he will find means 
to free himſelf from Dcath; he will ne- 
ver fall into the occaſion ofdying. In the 
mean time being out of danger, he plea- 
ſes himſelf with this thought,which lays 
before his eyes all thoſe praiſes he might 
deſerve by this heroick deed he never 
will do. 


SENECA. 


« Plures, cum alus feliciſiimi videren- 


# <tur, ipſt in ſe teſtimonium dixerunt, 


« peroſt omnem actum annorum ſuorum. 
«Sed his querelis nec alios mutayerunt, 
*nec {eipios. Nam cum verba erum- 

&« pereat, 
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« perent, affectus ad conſuetudinem re- 
<« }abuntur. | 

There are many who appearing moſt. bap- 
Py » have neverthileſ born witneſs againſt 
themſelves, by aeteſting the turmoil: of their: 
paſt Life. But theſe complaints have nei- 


ther produced any change in themſekves, nor 
others; for after all their talk, they bave- | 
been hurried by their paſſions back, again'to | 


their old wonted wayes. 
REFLECTION, 


Diſcourſes of this nature are uſually: 
made during the intervals of paſlions 


but thoſe once weakned again, they are ! 
laid aſide and forgot. In Man nothing | 


is- permanent, nothing alwayes preſent, 
neither Paſſion nor Reaſon; and in this 
are to be found the greateſt miſtakes of 
Ancient Philoſophers: They thought that 
by furniſhing Men with fair Reaſons a- 
eainſt the fear of Death, Poverty and 
Pain, | they could make them relilt all the 
impreſſions of theſe objects. But here 
lurks a double errour : firſt, in believing 


that Man guides timſelt by Reaſon, | 
whereas he is lead by Paſhon which do- | 
mineers over him: Secondly, un 1ma- | 
gining that Reaſons can alwayes be pre- | 


ſent ; 


0 


| tc 
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ſent ; whereas the Soul being uncap: 1 


of a conſtant application thereunto, is r-. 


ceſſitated to forget them, to thin 

the moſt part no longer on them, wi! 
paſſions have leave to play their part ai!'! 
carry the day. | | 


SENECA. 


« Tota vita diſcendum eſt mori. | 
We enght to employ cur whole Life it 


| learning hoy to dye. 


REFLECTION. 


He ſo highly eſteem'd this ſentence 


$ that he repeats it every-where. - Hoc-quo- 


ziaie, lays he in another place, Meditare 
ut poſſ's equo animo vitam relinquere, Fac 
tivi jucnndam vitam omnem pro illa ſollicitu- 
dinem deponendo, 1ays he in athird. No- 
thing 1s -more ſolid than this thought 1n 
the month of a Chriſtian. - He has rea- 
fon to concern himſelf for that moment, 
which is to decide his zternity : but no- 
thing 1s more vain than it in the mouth of 


ta Heathen, who hag- neither fear, nor 

Zhope for another Life. What need 1, 

{ſays our Heathen, trouble my ſelf with 

theſe melarcholy theughts ? perhaps 1 
| E 


{hal} 
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ſhall dye on the ſuddain without refled: 
ing on death, and ſo ſhall have no need}t 
of a reſolute conſtancy. At the worſt, 
what great matter is it if three or four be 
witneſs ' of my impatience and moans! 
in a quarter of an hour I ſhall ceaſe to be 
in regard of them, as they alſo ſhall in! 
reſpect of me. And does this deſerve! 
the trouble-of a whole Life,wearied and: 
worn .out with continual thoughts of 
Death? 5 of 
In fine,' Philoſophers commanded 
what was impoſſible to be done, whilſt 
on one- hand they bade us live with 
out any anxiouscare of Life ; and on the! 
other they painted this very Life out a 


- 


our only good. 
 Loveisthe very Fountain-head of plea 
ſure, and of fear; and it is impoſlibleif 
ſhould not bring forth theſe two paſſio 
To be free from the fear of Death w: 
muſt not be in love with Life, nor eſteen 
it agreeable. Thus as Chriſtian Relig 
on alone can-take from us the love ( 
Life, ſo italone can make us ſlight Deat 
ſeriouſly. 7 
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« Djiſpunge & recenſe vitx tuz annod 
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« & videbis pancos quosdam & rejiculos 
«« apud te relediſle. + 
/ Sum up the. days of thy Life, and thou 
ſhalt find thou haſt employ'd for thy ſelf the 


$18 leaſt and moſt inconſiderable part of it, 


REFLECTION. 
Amongſt the days he believes he im- 


> | ploy'd. for himſelf, he only reckons thoſe 


ipent on Philoſophy: But had he rea= 
{on'd juſtly, he might have found there 
remain'd no more to himſelf of theſe Phy- 
loſophical days than of the others; he 
had only. ſome ſlight remembrance of 


. of them, as he had of the remembrance of 


his Life. Time paſt ſwallows up and e- 
quals all things, provided the effects of 
time paſt fubſiſt no more; and this is 
g wha the Philoſophers of. old knew- not. 


SENECA. 


«& Quaſi nihil petitur, quaſi nihil datur, 
= © rey omnium pretioſiſſima Juditur. 

* We ask of, and beſtow on others our time 
ard leiſure, as if it were of no worth; and 
x thus we play and trifle away that which of all 
& ®her things is moſt precious. 
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REFLECTION. 


If that time be the beſt employ'd whickſ 
1s the merrily*ſt ſpent, I cannot do bet. 
ter than beſtow it onthe next I mect,pro! 
vided 1 divertiſe my ſelf thereby. ; 

The time of Heathens was of no value, 
but that of Chriſtians is infinitely-eſteem.)? 
able z Eternity may be gain'd thereby. | 


SENECA. 


« Maxima vivendi impedimentum ef: 
« expectatioquz pendet ex craſtino.Perþ 
« dis hodiernum: quod in manu fortunt| 
<« politum eſt diſponis, -qued in tua d 
<« mittis. = 

The greateſt hinderance from living hat 
pily, 1s always to have ones mind in ſuſpend 
ani to be framing deſigns about what"s tq , 
cone. We permit time preſent to ſlip fro ,, 
25, and in lieu of applyino our ſelves tort ,, 
oulate it, we are fooliſhly buſie about thi 
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which is yet 14 the hands of Fortune, l 
REFLECTION. Hh 
| Ya 


Time to come is not in the hands 
Fortune, 'Us in the hands of God, why 
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as yet has not beſtow'd it onus; but he 
gives us the time preſent as a Talent he 
will demand account of: and for this. 


| reaſon 1t 1s true what Seneca ſays, that;to 


live well conſiſts in well-uſing the time. 
preſent, and in putting in execution now, 
what God commands us now, in this ve- 
ry hour, to do. For God's Will com- 


1 mands always ſomething to be done for 


each minute, and this we ought forth-- 
with to do. The buſineſs only is how to 
know and accompliſh it : But are we for- 
bid to. think on what's to come? We 
oughtthen to think on it, whea it isa part 


4 of-our preſent duty to do ſo; otherwiſe 
{ wedo not follow Almighty God, we will 


needs prevent and go before him. 
SENECA. 


«Cum celeritate temporis utend1 ve- 
*locitate certandum eft: tanquam ex 
«©torrente rapido nec ſemper caſuro. 
« hauriendum eſt. 

Orr endeavours to uſe time well,onght to 
keep pace. with its ſwiftneſs. We muſt make 
haſte to draw from thence what Water may 


© be neceſſary, as out of a Torrent thats both 
x rapid and will ſoon be dry'd up. 
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REFLECTION. 


What matters it that I make ſo mnch 
haſte, ſince the torrent will carry me a- 
long with it; and that when *tisdry*dup, 
] ſhall be no more? There's thena pal- 
pable illafion in' all theſe' diſcourſes, | 
when we look on them as: ſpoken by Phi- } 
loſophers z but they are true and perti- 
nent when deliver'd by Chriſtians. This 
Time, thePrice wherewith we buy Eter- 
nity, flips away before our Eyes; and 
we ſha!l never have other treaſures than: 
what we ſhall have drawn from henee. 
We ought therefore to go to work apace. 
The conſequence is good, and'tis ſtrange 
fo few are wrought on by it, | 


SENEC A. 


« Nemo niſi a quto omnia aCta ſunt, ſub | 
« cenfura ſua quz*nunquam fallitur, li-! 
« henter ſe in preteritum retorquet. 

Only thoſe who ſtrifty cenſure. all the afti- 
ons of their lives, and judge thereof by tht} 
infallible Rule of Conſcience, can with plea« , 
ſure look back, on what's paſt, > 
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19, 


REFLECTION. 


There's a ſpice of folly in this info- . 
ſency. What, is Man never deceiy'd ? 
he has own'd, and ſaid. the contrary. an 


| hundred times. But this vain Image ha- 


ving here ſtruck his fancy, he no more 
remembers either his own weaknels, or 
his old Maxims. This forgetfulneſs is 
not leſs ſtrange. than that. which makes 
him in another place ſay, Philoſophy gave. 


-us Poſleſſion of an eternal felicity, al- 


though according to his Principles it can- 
not out-laſt our life. Manis apt to ſpeak 
what he deſires, and to ſuppoſe things 


fach as he would have them to be. He 


would be infallible; he would enjoy an 
eternal felicity. He gives himſelf both 
the one and the other in his fancy and 
words, ſince he Cannot effectually be- 
itow themon himſelf. 


SENECA. 


« 


« Hzc eſt pars noſtri temporis facra 


 *©&dedicata, & omnes humanos caſus 
= < ſupergreſſa, extra regnum fortunz ſub- 
= <duQta, quam non inopia, non metus, 
x <non morborum incurſus exagitat. 


E 4 « Hxc 
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& Hzxc nec turbari; nec eripi poteſt : 
« perpetua ejus & intrepida polleſſio 


« eſk. 


Time paſt is that part of our Life, which. | 
is, as it were, conſecrated, and above all ® 
human accidents: it's no more obnoxious to © 
Fortune's tyranny, it's free from the aſſaults. % 
of poverty, fear, and ſickneſs. This cannei- \ 


ther be diſquieted, nor taken from us : its en- © 


joymcnt is laſting and peaceful. 


REFLECTION. 


How ſhallow are the diſcourſes of Phi- | 


loſophers? How could the Heathen be 
in pollefion of time paſt, he neither ex- 
pected the reward of his good actions, 
nor fear'd puniſhment for his bad ? What 


was palt of his Life, when once forgots | 
ten, was to him as if it never had been: | 
He could therefore only keep poſſeſſion 7 
thereof by remembring it. But what a Þ 
poor kind of a thing is this poſſeſſion ! Þ 
by it we only enjoy ſome ſmall number of 8 
actions, and only the body. of thoſe, the-# 
greatelt part of circumſtances are for- # 
gotten 5 and what 1s retain'd, helps only. 
to give fome faint divertiſement : He ' 
need not therefore brag, and bear up ſo. | 
high. If there was. not a Life to _ I 
EDT | Tne * 
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SE 


the. remembrance of what's paſt in -this 
would. be uſeleſs enough; and all the 
fruit we could gather thence, would be 
like to that which we draw from ſome 
mean and trivial ſtory. 
Butlet a Chriſtian. hold this diſcourſe, 
its truth will exceed the loftineſs of ex- 
preſſing it : For 1tistrue that what's palt. 
ſubliſts yet, that noneof our ations pc- 
riſh: We ſhall find them all writ, as the. 


Prophet ſpeaks, with a Graver of Iron. 


We may yet nevertheleſs ſay, that it is 
not free from all change, ſince our good 
actions in ſome ſort may be annihilated: 
by our bad, as on the contrary our bad 


' may be aboliſht by our good; fo thar 


they will not be perſectly fixt and per- 


_ manent till the end of our Life, when 


the good ſhall be no more in danger of 
being deſtroy'd,. and. the. bad out. .of 
hope of redreſs. . | 
Human Philoſophy did infinitely dimi- 
niſh the horrour of Vice, and the eſteem 
of Vertue, by extending them no farther | 
than this Life, For one may ſay of Ver- 
tud and. Vice, what was uſually faid of 
Miſery : .1\Vihil magnum quod extremumn 
babet: Nothing that's finite is great. But 
the Eternity which Chriſtians conſider 
adds an infinite weight to either our | 
| EF | good - 


eres | 
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good or evil actions, ſince it makes both 
the one and the other to endure for al. 


Ways. ERR, 
SENECA: 


« Decrepiti ſfenes paucorum: dierum: 
« acceſſionem yotis mendicant, minores 
&« natu ſeipſos fingurit mendacio ſibi: 
« blandiuntur, '& . tam Iibenter: fallunt, 
&« quam ſi fata una'decipiant. | 

Old Men ready for the Grave offer their 
Yows full of meanneſs, to'have their Lives 
prolong'd for ſome few years; they fancy 
themſelves younger than they are, and pleaſe 
themſelves with this deceit as'much as if they 
could thereby ſtop and deceive the approaching. 


Death. | 8 
REFLECTION. n 


an bes wy > fre in feey et et © © fe 


There are certain fooliſh: extravagan-. * 
ces that alter and change, as faſhions do,. 7 
and ſolaſt but for ſome time. Thereare } 
others that continue always, and theſe | 
are grounded on the moſt effential ob- 
jects of concupiſcence. | 

The deſire of Life which makes old 
Men diſſemble their age, is of the num-. 
ber of the laſt. Men will always deſire 
to live, and todye will be troublefome to: 
tilem. 
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But how comes it to paſs they take 

delight in theſe deceits, the falſity where- 
* of themſelyes ſufficiently know ? It is be- 
cauſe theſe fictions furniſh them with 

pleaſing motions and thoughts, and that. 
they apply themſelves ſo much to this 
pleaſure that they. conſider not their fal- 
lity. Something not unlike this happens. 
in reading Romances. *Tis known me 
are all Lyes, and yet they pleaſe, becaule 
no body thinks of their falſity : its Idea 


8 is lad aſide, and pleaſure is taken in rea- 


= ding the imaginary accidents they con- 
3 Tall. = 
7 SENECA. 


__ © Quzdam vitia illos quaſi, feelicitatis: 
« argumenta deleQant. © Nimis humilis- 
«atqz contempti hominis eſſe videtur, 
« {cire quod faciant. MM 
There are certain Vices that pleaſe ns, 

becauſe they are the badges of our greatneſs, 
and fortune. There are ſome who think it © 
the part of a mean and contemptible ſpirit to- 
kyow what they do. FL on 


REFLECTION. 


The great are pleas'd with thoſe faults, 
the great arc only capable of; becau'e 
| | by 


8% Of rhe Edication Part 11]: 
by them they are diſtinguiſht from the 


leſſer ſort. We love to own the Vices | 
incident to Men. of parts, becauſe we | 
fancy thoſe who take notice of them, | 


regard the cauſe more than the effect: 
There's nothing more common, than to 


tell ſica feu'ts as arc ingenious and wit- | 
ty; and our deſign therein is not tolet | 


our licarts know we have done amiſs, but 


totell them that we are Men of parts and 


ingenuity. 


One of thoſe Roman Epicures, whilſt Þ 
he was carried in a Chair from the Bathe, F_ 
ask'd his Servants, Do I fit ? Fam ſedeo? 
Much like unto this was that of one who 1 


being a Hunting, ask'd. thoſe about him: | 
Do not1 here take a great deal of plea- þ 


ſure? Theſe follies are peculiar to þ 


St 


Great ones, and it. is good to obſerve 7 


them;. the vulgar is not guilty of any ©; 


ſuch, 
SENECA. 


«© Operose nihil agunt, 


thing. 


REFLECTION. 


'Tis what may be ſaid of the generality ; 
of Men, They are all ina throng, .all in | 
ahur-. | j 


Theſe People are always buſt, e, yet 4o 20- f 
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a hurry + and all this ſtir ends in no-. 
thing. They build Caſtles of Paper 
which the Wind -{weeps away. To em-. 
ploy oneslabour well, one- ſhould know. 
{ome end to labour for: Bene conſurgit 
diluculo qui querit bona, ſays the Scrip- 
ture : But if we do not know where this' 
good 15 to be found, *tis in vain to riſe 
early inthe morning to. goin ſearch after 
it. Theſlothful and the diligent advance- 
equally, when the one knows no better 
than the other- what is to be done. 


SENECA. 


<O quantum caliginis mentibus huma- 
nis obijcit magna feolicitas! | 

What blindneſs great Fortunes cauſe inthe. 
minds of Men ! 


REFLECTION. 


We ſee the Clouds wherein others are 
involy'd, but we ſee not thoſe that invi- 
ron us. Whatwe ſay to others is true 
but we neyer tell theſe truths to our: 
ſelves. Seneca knew the blindneſs of the 
Great, buthe knew not that of the Phi- 
lofopher, nor his own: and the rea- 
loh was, becauſe. he did not perfectly: 
know 


36 Of the Education Part Ill. 
know the blindneſs of the Great. - 

to know this thorowly,. one ought 
not only to be acquainted with that blind- 
neſs that is pecuhar to ſome particular 
condition, but: that which 1s general to 
Mankind. Thoſe miſts-which riſe from 
particular conditions are of leſs conſe- 
quence: but there is a certain Cloud that 
benights Mankind, and *tis this we ought. 
to be well acquainted with, 


SENECA. 


« Ad res pulcherrimas ex tenebris ad 


« lucem erutas alieno labore deducimur.. 


« Nullonobis ſeculo interdictum eſt: in 
« omnia admittimur, & fi magnitudine 
< animi egredi humanz umbecillitatis 
*anguſtias libet, multum. per quod {pa- 


«<cjemur temporis eſt. Diſputare cum 


« Socrate licet: dubitare cum, Car- 
*neade: cum Epicuroquieſcere. 

By the help of others, without any trouble 
of our own, we enjoy the knowledge of a num- 
ber of exquiſite truths which have been 
brought to light by Man's induſtry. The. ſe- 
crets of uo Age are hid from us, alt lies open ; 
and if we would but carry our minds beyond 
the ſtrait bounds of time, we ſhould find room 
enough to expaciate in « We might d feomſe 
i Ww 13. 
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with Socrates; we might doubt with Car- 
neades, and enjoy quiet and eaſe with Epi: 


CUrus.. 
REFLECTION. 


Behold the pourtraiture of Philoſo- 
phical Beatitude! Fhis is the nobleſt 
. employment of that wile Man the Philo. 
ſophers ſo much boaſt of; and this is 
the ſum of what all their Wit could find 
out to make us happy.. You ſhall hear, 
ſay they, the greateſt Men of all antj- . 
quity diſcourſe; you ſhall ſee. the beſt of 
inventions. *Tis true; but my misfor- 
tune is, that I'have no eyes to-ſee theſe 
dead Men with, and without eyes I can- 
not entertain them-. What. therefore 
ſhall 1 do in this Philoſophical retire- 
ment ? Let them ſay whatthey will; one 
that's blind will have much ado to be- 
come Philoſophically happy. You ſhall 
buſie your thoughts, ſay they, in medita- 
ting the truths you know, + I, but a quar- 
ter of an hour's meditating diſturbs my 
Brain. This 1s another inconvenience 
which our Philoſophers have not fore- 
feen. Belike they ſuppos'd our heads 
were made of Braſs; but let us-grant that 
we may entertain our ſelyes with theſe 
thoughts, what great pleaſure _ we 

ere 


ode. of the Education Part JIE, 
here find: if they have only for object 
ſome falſity, what happineſs is there to 
have ones head always full of Chimera's 
and Dreams. Perhaps 1I ſhall be hap- | 
pier in knowing what Philoſophers teach | 
of the nature of the Soul, of its ſeat, | 
and of its duration. *Tis Air,fay they,'tis 
Fire, *tis Light, *tis a Harmony, a Quin- 
teſſence,. a Spirit, a part of the Soul of 
the World : It reſides in the Heart, in the 
Belly, in the Brain, ina glandule of the 
Brain: It paſſes from one Body to ano- 
ther, it flies upwards, deſcends below; 
it periſhes, coatinues a while, ſubſiſts 
for ever, is cChang'd into God, or into a 
-Dzmon. Nowl have made a great pro- 
greſsin knowledge, and let what I have 
learnt be all truths ; yet are they ſuch as 
are advantageous to me, and for which 1 
ought to intereſt my ſelf? After all, this 
contemplation of human truths is not a- # 
ble to divertiſe me for any while. I find ' 
my ſelf ſtraitn'd by a thouſand wants, for | 
which they bring no remedy, I mull 
take care to managea Suit at Law, Imult 
provide for Children; maintain my. Fa- 
mily : I have noleiſureto difcourle with 
Carneades. 
It is a {range thing to conlider how 
many were debar'd their Philoſophical 
 happineb,. | 
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Of a Prince, 89 
happineſs, even by their very condition 
of Life. It belong'd not at all to thoſe 
who were oblig'd to work from morning 
to might ; ſlayes,, or Women tending 
Families had no claim to it. For what 
means or opportunity had they to gaze 
at the ſtars in theſe conditions ? 

Let Philoſophers declaim as much as 
they pleaſe againſt riches; one oughtta. 
be tolerably well provided to be as hap- 
Py as they would have one, to the end 
one ſhould not be continually diſtracted 
by the thoughts of getting a neceſlary 
livelyhood. 

Moreover, it was further requiſite to 
know to read, to underſtand Languages, 
and to be furniſh'd with a competent 
wit. Let us joyn all theſe together, and 
we ſhall find that this Philoſophical hap- 
pineſs would fall almoſt to no. bodies. 
ſhare; and hence its falſity may be con- 
cluded, as on the contrary the truth of 
Chriſtian Religion may be gather'd, For 
to be a Chriſtian, onely a heart and a 
docility of Spirit is requir'd. 

Thus Philoſophers had many. falſe 
Principles whereon their whole reaſon- 
ings turn'd, yet were they not aware of 
their falſity. And here 1s one which 
was the ſource of moſt of thofe fine dit- 
courles 
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courſes by which they did exhort to con- 
ſtancy, to. a contempt of all humane ac- 
cidents, and even of Death it ſelf. They 
did ſuppoſe that the Soul conld do 
alwayes and every-where, what ſhe 
could in-ſome ſet circumſtances. This 
is the ground of the following diſcourſe 
of Seneca: It is a difficult thing, will you 
fay, to obtain from the Soul-that it would 
ſlight Death. Do you not ſee for what ſinall 
trifles it 1s every day deſpis'd? This Man 


bangs himſelf at his Miſtreſ's door: That © 


other. throws himſelf head-long from the top 
of the houſe, that he may no longer hear 
'the chidings of an. ill-conditioned Ma- 
ter: a third who has run away ftabs himſelf, 
left he ſhould be brought back again to the 
Maſter he had out-run. Can you think that 
Vertye cannot do what Fear does ſo eaſily? 
Yes I do, and have reaſon to think ſo. 
This exceſſive Fear has not produced 
theſe effets/you mention, but by blind- 
ing theſe wretches, ſo as to: hide from 
them the miſery of Death, and letting 
them onely fee and conſider the evils. 
they ſhun. To ſay, Reaſon can do this, 
becauſe Paſſion did it, is to affirmthat if 
darkneſs can hinder us from ſeeing, light 

can do ſo too. | 
The extraordinary effe(ts of our pal 
ons 
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ſions. cannot: he imitated!by. Reafon, be- 
cauſe they depend on: certain motions - 
which are not perfectly voluntary. We 
cannot when we. pleaſe excite in our 
ſelves thoſe violent agitations; they de- 
pend: on objects,. and even an-ſome-cer- 
tain diſpoſition of the Body.. ; 
_ _- Withautthat rage of deceit and: folly, 
which makes theſe People look an the 
evils they would ſhun as intolerable, and. 
which hides. from their fight the miſery 
. of Death, never would they take {o- 
deſperate reſolutions. They. do: not 
flight Death, they think not on it, and 
ſo run head-long thither as to a place 
of reſt. 

Why do yau not by the help of Rea- 
ſon prevent , fay again thefe Philoſo- 
phers, that which Time will hereafter 
do for you. But Time will take from 
before my eyes thoſe objects which at 
preſent whally take me up: it will dt 
miniſh that impreſſion which now ſo ſen- 
ſibly works on my Body,” it will engage 
my mind in other thoughts ; Reaſon can. 
do. nothing of all this, 

There is.then a great fault inthat Diſ- 
courſe which concludes, That the Soul 
can-alwayes do what ſhe does in ſome 
certain conditions which are involuntar y 
and. 
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and accompanied: with a thouſand exte- 
Fjor circumſtances, 


SENEC A. 


<Ipſz eorum voluptates trepidz, & 
Cyariis terroribus inquietz ſunt ;ſubitqz,. 
©cum maxime exultahites,ſollicita cogita- 
«tio; hxc quandiu ? 

Their very pleaſures are not free from 
troubles and fears , for they are in their 
higheſt jollity diſturbed with this melancholy. 


. thought, How long will all this laſt ? 


REFLECTION. 


- How many are there who never made 
any of theſe refletions, and. whoſe mi-- 
ſery it was not to make them ! Seneca. 
knew not the ſtupidity of Mankind, 
whoſe misfortune it isnot to be troubled 
with the fear of thoſe accidents and evils. 
that threaten him, but to be ſo diſpos'd 
as to live in repoſe and quiet, without 
neang diſturb'd with ſo warrantable. 

cars. 


SENEC 4: 


Ad hec ſacra & ſublimia accede, ſci-- 
turus 
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<turus quz ſit natura dis, quz voluntas, 
<quz conditio, quz forma; quis ani- 
<rum tuum caſus expectet, ubi nos a 
© corporibus dimiſlos natura componat. 
<Quid fit quod hujus mundi graviſſima 
« quzque ſuſtineat,ſupra levia ſuſpendat; 
©1n ſummum 1gnem ferat, ſydera-curſi- 
< bus ſuis excitet; cxtera deinceps in- 
ventibus plena miraculis. Vis tu, reli- 
© to ſolo, mente ad iſta reſpicere ? 
Leave theſe mean imployments, and ap- 
ply your ſelf to the contemplation of theſe 
high and ſacred truths; - learn whats the 
nature of the gods, what their inclinations, 
their condition, ſhape, &c. what will be- 
fall our Souls, and where Nature will 
place them when ſeparated from the Bodies: 
what power it 1s that keeps heavy Bodies 11 
the middle of the World, aid raiſes light 
ones up: Have you no mind to leave the 
Earth, to fix the eyes of your mind on theſe 
great objetts, 


REFLECTION. 


It appears by all theſe Diſcourſe that 
Philoſophers did aim at nothing elſe 
but having their minds buſted about 
{ome object great enough not to make 
them weary of themſelves, and able 
enough 
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enough to- free them from their-paſſions, 
The inquiry after the immortality of' the 
Soul, and the nature- of God was : by 
them rankt in the fame place -with-that 

about the [gravity of the Earth, 'iand the 

diſpoſition of Elements. They did-not 

' reflect that this knowledge was neceſlary 
to guide their Lives by: They believed 

they might be happy without knowing 

their origine, whence they came, or their 
end whither they were to go. And, ge- 

nerally ſpeaking, all their Philoſophical 

ſpeculations were no more to them than 
a game at Cards, which withasmuch cer- 
tainty produces the effect of diverting 
them as the moſt ſublime Meditations 
whatever. 

If therefore it be a happineſs to know 
all theſe things,it is a miſery to be with- 
out knowledge of them; ſo that all theſe 
ſpeculations,having onely for their end 
the convincing us of our ignorance, are 
onely capable to make us more ſenſible 
of our miſery. Butif it be not a hap- 
pineſs, why do they look on all theſe 
inquiries as on ſomething that's great. 
It is therefore evident that Philoſophers 
have not plac'd their happineſs in the 
knowledge of truth, but in this agitati- 
on of the mind fill'd with great Idea's. 
They 
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They were of opinion that it imported 


little whether what they knew was true 
or falſe, fo that chey were equally taken 
up therewith. Error, Doubt, Truth, 
were things indifferent to them, nor did 
they ever eſteem thoſe who made pro- 


+ feſſtion of knowing nothing, leſs happy 
than thoſe that boaſted they knew all. 


In a word, - they really- onely ain'd to 
Pleaſe and divert themſelves, whilſt by 
all theſe glorious promiſes they cheated 
the: World: and even then when they 
ſet themſelves againſt thoſe who taught 


' that Pleaſtre was Man's Soveraign 
Good, they propos'd to themſelves no 


Other than an idle diverſion of mind. 
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Diſcourle,]: 
Containing in fhort : 


The Natural Reaſons | ; 


OF THE 
Exiſtence of G OD, 
AND OF THE ; 
IMMORTALITY|: 
Of the SOUL, | 


S Libertins and irreligtous Perſons | Nn 
A reject almoſt all proofs drawn |} [ 
from the Authority of Holy |} « 
Writ, and imagine they lay the axe at | b 
the very root of theſe when they deny | 
the Exiſtence of GOD, and the tm- || 2 
mortality of the Soul: ſo thoſe who un- Þ 1 
dertake the defence of Religion againſt || 1 
| them, 
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them, have thought it their duty to call 
Natural Reaſon to their aid as a com- 
mon principle which they cannot dif. 
OWN- 

Some have ſought out ſubtle and Me- 
taphylical diſcourſes for proof of both 


theſe points: others have propos'd more 


popular and ſenſible ones, fuch as are 
drawn from the conſideration of the ex- 
quilite order in the Univerſe, which, 
as 3 large Book, lies expos'd to the 
view of all. 

| aknowledge that thoſe firſt are 
not the moſt proper and efficacious 
proofs to conduct ſuch to the-true 
Religion, . as are ſo unfortunate to 
be ignorant thereof; and at the ſame 
time muſt own that thoſe others drawn 


from Miracles and Prophecies authori- 
Zing the certitude of Scriptures, are 


much more capable to make impreſſion 
and work on the obſtinate: yet I can- 
not but be perſ{waded that theſe Naturaf 
proofs are yet {olid ones, and that they 


| ought nor to be laid alide, ſince they may 


bear a proportion to ſome kind of wits. 

- There are, as | have ſaid, abſtract 

and Metaphyſical Reaſons,nor dol think 

it convenient totake pleaſure in impugn- 

ng theſe, or laying open their infuth- 
7. Þ CICNCICS- 
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_ciencies. Yet are there others whichare 
more ſenſible, more conformable to our 


Reaſon, and bear a greater proportion 


to the greateſt part of Men; and laſtly, 


which are ſuch as we cannot withſtand 
without uſing violence to our ſelves; 
and *tis theſe I have a deſign to gather 
into this Diſcourſe. 

Let the Endeavyours be never ſo great, 
which Atheiſts uſe to blot out of their 
minds that general impreſſion of a Det- 
ty, which the ſight of this great World 
{ſo naturally frames in all Men; yet can 
they neither annihilate, or: entirely ob- 


{cure it, fo ſtrong and deepRoots has it | 


taken in our Souls. If ſo be it depends not 
on an uncontroulable Diſcourſe and Ra- 
tiocination,yet does it conſiſt in a lively 
{entiment, and clear view, which 1s not 
leſs ſtrong and powerful than any Dif- 
courſe whatſoever. To yield thereunto 
no force is requiſite, but violence mult 
be us'd to thwart and refilt it. | 
Reaſon needs do no more than follow 


its natural inſtinct, to be perſuaded that} 


there is a God, who created all we ſee, 


when it contemplates thoſe regular mo-F 
tions, which roul above our heads; 


that exact order in Nature never thwart- 
18g it ſelf; that admirable union of all 
4 its 
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Its parts ſuſtaining one another; and 


which cannot ſubſiſt without that nutual 
help which they lend each other : That 
variety of Stones, of Merals,of Plants; 


that fupendious contrivauce of living 


Bodies, their production, their birth, 
increate and death. It 1s impoilible that 
Reaſon contemplating all theſe wonders, 
ſhould not hear a ſecret voice aſſuring 
it, That all theſe cannot be the effect of 
chance; but of ſome cauſe containing 
18 it ſelf all the perfeCtions, which we 
obſerve {catter'd in this great work. 

In vain ſhould one endeavour to expli- 
cate all the ſprings and contrivances of 
this ſtupendious Machine, by ſaying, 
There 1s nothing here but a yalt extent 
of matter, with a great motion order- 
ing and diſpoſing it: fince we muſt fur- 
ther tell, from what cauſe came this 
matter and great motion: And this can- 
not ſatisfactorily be done without aſcend- 
ing to an immaterial and intelligent prin- - 
ciple, which once muſt have produc'd, 
and now does conſerve both the one and 


| the other. 


'For how is it poſlible to conceive that: 


.Þ this dead and inſer:ible bulk, which we 
| Call Matter, ſhould be eternal and with- 


out beginning? Do we not clearly ſee 
E:-2 taat 
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that in it ſelf it hath no cauſe of its own 
exiſtence, and that it 1s even ridiculous 
to allow to the meaneſt and moſt con- 
temptible of all Beings, the greateſt of- 
all perfeE&tions, to wit, To be from, and 
by its own ſelf ? I am conſcious to my 
ſelf, that I am infinitely more noble than 
Matter ; I know it, it knows not me: 
Yet at the ſame time I am conſcious to 
my ſelf that I am not from eternity : [t 
follows therefore that it, as well as 1, 
muſt have a cauſe of its Being ; and this 
cauſe which cannot be material, muſt- 
be that immaterial and all-working prin. 
Ciple which we ſearch after. WW 

But if it be ridiculous to fancy a mat. 
ter ſubſiſting from all eternity by it ſelf 
- without cauſe or principle, it is much 
more fooliſh to ſuppoſe motion increat- 
ed and eternal: for it is evident that 
no matter has in it ſelf a cauſe or prin- 
ciple of its 0:vn motion: it may receive 
motion from abroad, þut- cannot have 
it from it ſelf : what motion foever it. 
hath, 'is communicated to it from ſome 
other cauſe z when by this cauſe it ceaſes 
to be movy*d, of it ſelf it remains in an 
cternal reſt. 

Who has then produc'd this great 
motion which ye {ce in all the parts 
tne. 
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the World, ſince it proceeds not from 
matter it ſelf, nor is unalterablely fix'd to 


_ any part thereof, but is {till paſſing from 


one part to another by a continual vi- 
ciſſitude ? Shall we alſo exalt this mode, 
this accident, into an eternal and ſelf- 


ſubſiſtent Being? And ſhall we not ra- 


ther acknowledge, That fince it cannot 


be without a cauſe, and-that this cauſe 
cannot be matter, it muſt of neceſſity 
be produc'd by an immaterial prin- 
\ciple ? | 


If ſuch a cauſe as this be requir'd to 


1nfuſe motion, it is no leſs neceſſary to 
Tegulate and determine it in ſuch mea- 
ſures and proportions as are fit to con- 


ſerve the World, and without which it 


would be deſtroy'd. For although we 
may well think that this motion which 


faſhions , orders and disjoints all bo- 


"dies, is infinite 1n the infinity of ſpaces; 


yet is it nevertheleſs certain that it is fi- 


nite in each parcel, and that if it were 


either greater or leſs 'in our viſible 
World, - it would totally change the 
face of things, and make it quite ano- 


ther World than it 1s: who then hath 


brought it to that meaſure and propor- 
tion wherein we find it? and how comes 
it to paſs that amongſt {thoſe innume- 
| 2 0b: 3 rable 
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able degrees whereof it is capable, it 
hath exactly light upon that which dif. 
poſes things in that admirable order we 
ſee ? Matter of it ſelf is indifferent to 
Teceive a leſs or more violent motion: 
che one or the other would-quite change 
and diilolve the World. Whence then 
comes it that all things are plac'd in fo 
exact a ballance ? *Tis Chance hath done 
this, ſay they: it 1s true they may ſay 
{ſo in words, but I cannot think they can 
ſeriouſly from their hearts ſay ſo. 
But-beſides matter and motion we de- 
ſcry over and above inthe World Think 
ng Subſtances or Beings; becauſe we 
are certain we think our ſelves,and judge 
that others like us do the ſame. Now 
the conſideration of theſe Beings leads 
us directly to the knowledge of the Soul's 
immortality, and confequently. 'of the 
exiſtence of its Creator, | 
For it 15 1umpoſlible we ſhould ſeriouſly 
conſider and reflect -on the nature of 
Matter 3 but that we ſhall preſently ſce| 
(let it be turn'd and toſs'd as one pleaſe) 
that never through the varjous diſpoſ- 
tion and contexture of its particles, it | 
can from a thing not knowing it ſelf at | 
firſt, become afterwards a knowing and 
conſidering ſubſtance, and that by mov- 
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ing and ſtirring this dead and inſenſible 
matter, it ſhould preſently ſtart up a 
living Thinking and intelligent Being, 
There are few things our Reaſon fees 
more evidently,than the impollibility of 
a meer Body's thinking and knowing it 
ſelf. 
What follows hence? even that ſince 
it 1s certain that we think, and are think- 
ing Beings, we haye ſomething in us 
that is not Matter,but really diſtinguiſh't 
from it. What therefore will be able 
to deſtroy this? why muſt it periſh 
when ſeparated from Matter, ſecing Mat- 


ter periſhes not whenſeparated from it ? 


The annihilation of any Being is to us 


unconceiyable. Nature furniſhes us witi 


no examples of it; the whole current of 
our Reafon drives againſt it. Why 
therefore ſhould we uſe violence both to 


y our Imagination and Reaſon, and en- 


deavour to take theſe Thinking Subſtan- 
ces out of the common condition of all 
other Beings, which when once on foot, 
never fall back again into their former 
Nothing ?: and why ſhall we fear leſt ouc 
Souls which are infinitely more noble 
than Matter, be annihilated, fince we 
apprehend no ſuch thing for any parcels 
of it ? | 

F 4 Now 
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Now if we cannot doubt but there are 
in the World Thinking Subſtances that 
are not Bodies, being further certain 
that they have not been for ever, what 
cauſe muſt they have had? This cauſe 
cannot have been body or matter ; for 
matter being a Nothing of Spirit, if one 
may ſpeak ſo, how can it poſlibly pro- 
duce a Spirit? -Nor can this cauſe be an. 
other Soul or Spirit; that 1s to ſay, the 
Souls of Fathers cannot produce thoſe 
of their Children. . For how is it poE 
ſible a Spirit can produce and bring 
forta out of nothing another Spirit, 
having thoughts and deſires dilterent 
from its own, and often ſuch as are 
quite contrary to them: If a Spirit 
could produce another, it would pro- 
duce it by thinking ;- it would therefore 
know this power it hath, it would be | 
aware of its effect : But who ever knew | 
or was aware of any ſuch thing? I am | 
z7orant, (aid the Mother of the Macha 
bees, how you firſt appear'd in my Womb, | 
All Mothers may fay the ſame; anditis | 
evident that neither their thoughts, nor | 
will,contribute the leaſt to that admi- F 
rable work that is fram'd within them, 
lince very often they have thoughts and | 
defires that are quite oppoſite and | 
Cn would R.. 


often made hayocks, but we read not 
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wauld deſtroy eyen their Children's 
Birth. fo 
Whatfoever therefore is in the World 


leads us to the knowledge of its Crea- 
tor, Matter, Motion, Spirit. All theſe 


cry with a lond and intelligible voice, 
That they are not from themſelves, that 
a God created them; Ipſe fecit nos, & 


01 #pſs nos, - 
- GOD, that he may take fromus that 


implous thought of the World's eter- 


_ nity, has even in ſenſible and groſs cha- 
racters writ what will ſhew us that it is 


new, at leaſt as to the order it is now in, 


and. without. which we cannot live and 
{abſiſt: Hence it follows that Men and 


other living Creatures are new; and this 
will ſuffice to prove the exiſtence of their 
Creator. | 
For we know no natural cauſe, which 
may have-rais'd our high hills, or hol- 
low'd valleys ſo as to be the receptacles 
of all our Seas. Let all Hiſtories be read, 
and we ſhall not there find the example 
of one Hill newly rais'd. The winds 
ſometimes 1n ſome places raiſe little heaps 
of duſt, but thefe never come to any 
conſiderable height, and are even as 
often deſtroy'd as made. Earth-quakes 
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that they have rais'd. high hills, and to, 
ſuppoſe they ſhould, is onely to build an 

Hypotheſis: in the Air, ſupported by no. 
experience. Thus Mountains daily and. 
ſenſibly decreafing by rains, and Rivers. 
alwayes carrying with them part of. the. 
Earth, and Valleys being proportionably 

fll'd up, it is evident. that neither the: 
one nor the other,could for a wholeeter- 

nity remain in the eſtate we ce. them,, 
but in a certain term of Years both Hills. 
and Valleys would neceſlarily be levell'd: 
and it” is further evident, That. if the- 
World was from eternity, this had al-. 
ready been done, ſince the leaſt ſenlible- 
diminution 1s able to level the higheſt. F 
Mountains an infinite number of times, . | 

during that infinite ſpace of Eternity. 

It it is therefore clear we cannot ſup-, | 
poſe the World eternal in the ſtate and; | 
poſture we find it, that is, having one |} 
part raiſed and dry, the other depreſt- | 
and cover'd with Waters. The ordinary- | 
courſe of natural Cauſes tends towards. | 
its deſtruction, fince it-would level the. 
* Farth, and ſpread the Waters over all 
its ſurface: and yet Man cannot ſubſiſt, 
was our: Farth other-wayes diſpos'd 
than it 1s, He certainly would periſh, 
was the Earth's - ſurface one continued 
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Sea: Man therefore is not eternal, no 
more than the reſt of living Creatures: 
He had therefore a beginning, and by 
a certain continued ſucceſſion of Years 
one may go to the ſtock and root of his 
origine. ; 

Now what ſhall we aſſign for the cauſe 
and origine of Man? Should we ſearch 
all Nature for one, none ſhall we find 
capable of producing ſuch an effect. It 
has not been heard that Men have been 
produc'd otherwiſe thanby the ordinary. 
means. 

It is alſo very probable, That the or- 


dinary motion of the matter the World 


is compos'd of, would never be ableto 
produce a Lyon, were there no - ſuch 
beaſts in Nature, as the ſame motions 
do not produce Wolves in England now, 
where once they were all deſtroy'd. 

But it is at leaſt abſolutely certain;.. 


_ Motion can never bring forth a Spirit, 


as we have already ſhewn; and that mat- 
ter being depriv'd of a thinking faculty, .. 
can never come by different diſpoſitions 
and textures to reflect on, and know it. 
ſelf, Thus we mult neceſſarily acknow- 
ledge, That Men are new Creatures,and 


that all corporeal Nature being inan ab- 


ſolute incapacity of producing them, it 
evi-- 
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evidently follows,. that ſince they are 
not from eternity, they have been pro- 
duc'd by a more powerful Being, than 
1s to be found in Nature. y 
Thus all the inventions of Mankind 
proclaim Novelty, and diſown Eternity. 
We find nothing inthe World which may 
be a mark of an Antiquity. greater than 
that Holy Writ aſſigns it. Beyond 
4009 years. we have no Hiſtorians; ſince 
that time we ſee a continual increafe and 
progreſs, like to that of one who com- 
ing out of his Childhood, by degrees 


paſſes through and advances towards. 


the other riper years of his age. 

Varro witneſſes, that amongſt the Arts 
which were in the world when he writ, 
there was none of an ancienter date, 
than a thouſand years. Great 'progrel[- 
ſes have always been made, and new in- 
ventions found out, to. eaſe the troubles 


and neceſlities of man; the higher we 


aſcend the more imperfect ſhall be found 
theſe inventions, and man worſe pro- 
vided therewith. We know almoſt the 
Origine of all Arts, of all Sciences, of 
all Polities,, of all Empires, of all 
Towns. 

1 know a certain Author hath amongſt 
the new Inventions 'which have lately 
been 
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been found out, gathered together ma- 
ny old ones, which are loſt, whereof he 
has compoſed a Book under this Title, 
Vetera deperdita, nova reperta, But It is 
obſervable in this Book, that theſe an- 
cient loſt inventions were but of ſmall 
uſe, and are ſupplyed by new ones both 
eaſier and better,with advantage. Where- 
as thoſe which have been Jately found 
out, are on the one fide ſo commodious, 
that *tis impoſſible that being once 
known, they ſhould ever be loſt ; and 
on the other ſo caſe, that it is a matter 
of wonder the world ſhould have been 
ſo long in lighting on them. 

For Example, What greater benefit 
can accrue to the life of man, than that 
we receive from the art of managing in 
our Works thole two great Natural A- 
gents, Wind and Water. The greateſt 
part of what is now done, is perform- 
ed by the force we borrow from theſe 
two Bodies, The leaſt skill in Mecha- 
.nicks ſeems naturally to lead us to the 
uſing them as we do, ſince for the moſt 
part *tis force we ſeek after, the appli- 
cation being always eaſe. 

It may with confidence be ſaid, that 
men will never be ſo ſimple as to work 
by ſtrength of hand, what they now with 
1 fe) 
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ſo much eaſe do with the help of Wind 
and Water ; and that thus the invention 


of Mills will never periſh. Neverthe.. 
leſs this ſo profitable Invention is not ve- Þ 
ry ancient; before Play's age there was þ 
none known. No other art had they to 
grind Corn, but that of a Quern, turn-. 


ed either by ſtrength of hands or horſe. 
And though it appears by this Author, 
that in his days there were Mills which 
tnrned with Water, yet his manner of 
ſpeaking thereof in his 18. Book 10. 
Chap. makes it apparent the invention 


then was both imperfect and rare, ſince. 


he mentions it not as the common way 
of grinding Corn, whereas, when that 
once became known, .it put down all 0- 
thers. 


Moreover there 1s nothing more na- 
tural, more ſimple, than Printing; nor 


is there any reaſon to fear leſt that 


ſhould periſh, which is the means of | 
tranſmitting all things elſe to eternity. 


But we have a great deal of Reaſon to 


wonder how it came to pals it was fo- 


long before it was found out. The An- 
cients knew how to grave on Braſs; it 
was calie therefore for them to think, 
that by printing on Paper what they had 
writ in Braſs, they might in a trice tran- 
icrib2 
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ſcribe what they had. been ſo. long a- 
drawing with their Graver. If this 
- | thought had come into their heads, and 
* F they follow'd therhint, they could not 
s | have been ſo long in bringing it to per-. 
0 | fetion,. and finding out. a mixture fit 
- | to make Printers Ink; nevertheleſs, tis. 
* | but ſome two hundred years ſince this 
b Invention was found ont, . which will 
laſt for- a. whole. eternity hereafter, if 
! | the world laſt fo long. 

. What may not be ſaid of Gunpowder; 
l | what advantages: are not thence drawn 
© | both for pleaſure and war? What con- 
Y | veniences are there in Fowling-pieces 
CH for killing Birds, above thoſe of Bows 
| and Tillers; which once were in uſe?- 
and how many Machines of great trou- 
ble. and ſmall effect are laid: aſide, to- 
| give place to Canons and the playing 
; of our Mines? Onee there was ſcarce 
q | any other means to take walled Towns, 
*" | than by heaping up earth ſo as to come 
| to fight hand to hand. . Victorious Ar- 
| micswere ſtopt whole half years to take 
" | in ſome ſmall places. Ceſar and Alex- 
' ander, with all their valour, could not 
| in a. years time have taken one of the 
| ſtrong Towns in the Low Countries: 
| Men are too wicked ever to forget an 
; Inven- 
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Invention, ſo apt to ſecond and back 
their Paſſions. All its materials are al. 
ways to be had, their preparation not 
hard, the Experiments eaſje, and yet for 
all this *tis not long ſince it came into 
the world, 

The Sea-Card is an Invention of that 
ſtupendious advantage, that it alone hath 
brought us to the knowledge of a-new 
World, and by Commerce tyes all Nati- 
ONS together : , tis a thing ſo plain, that 
we have reaſon to admire how Mankind 
could have been ſo long without finding 
it out. For the Load-ftones quality of 
drawing Iron having been always known 
and experienc'd, it is a hard matter to 
conceive how it ſhould come to pals, that 
men ſhould never, either by chance or de- 
ſign, have left a toucht Needle at liberty, 
whether ſwimming on the water, or ſu- 
ſpended 1n the air: and this caſe put,with- 
out difficulty they would have found out 
that it turd always one way. The ſame 
would have happen'd, had they hung the 
Load-ſtone it ſelf in a ſtring, for they 
.might have obſerved that it-alſo would 
have turn'd one fide to one Pole, and 
another to the other. 

All theſe inventions with many others 
are 19 calle, : that *tis impoſſible the | 
World 
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World ſhould have been for. alwayes 
without finding them out,and they are of 
that great conyenience, that once found 
it is as impoſlible they ſhould ever beloſt: 
It is therefore evident that being new, 
they are ſo many ſenſible proofs of the 
newneſs of Mankind,ſince Man could xe- 
ver have fail'd of finding them out ſooner 


| had be been from eternity , and that 

"having once found them, he could ne- 

'ver have let them periſh. 

- "Thus whatſoever we ſee in the World, 
_ fixes Us in the belief of its having not 

'been for alwayes, and perſuades Us 

there 1s anotherBeing above this World, 


which hath created all other Beings. 
And *tis 1n vain that Atheiſts upbraid us 
with the incomprehenſibility of this Be- 


* 4ng, as alſo that we our ſelves do ac- 


knowledge we cannot conceive it;for be- 
ing infinite,'tis not ſtrange it ſhould ſur- 
paſs the capacity of our Souls which are 
finit and limited. Our Reaſon can com- 
prehend, That there are certain things 
though they be incomprehenſible. But 
this one incomprehenſibleBeing once ad- 
mitted, in ſome ſort we become capable 
of comprehending all Nature, and we 
are no more at a ſtand ro give a reaſon 
of an infinite number of things, which 
with- 
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withont it, would be inexplicable. Bo- 
dies are,becauſe God hath created them) 
Motion is, becauſe he hath produc'd and 
doth conſerve it. This Body is in this 
place, becauſe God having created it-in 
another , 1t at laſt hath been brought 
hither by a certain ſeries of changes 
which are not infinit. There are cer- 
tain Thinking beings, becauſe God 
creates them when he ſees Bodies fitly 
prepar'd for their reception. Moun- 
tains are not yet levell'd, becauſe the 
World as: yet hath not laſted long e- 
nough to produce this effet. There 
are Men, becauſe they ſprung from a 
Man and Woman whom God created. 
There-are Beaſts, becauſe God-whenhe- 
created the World, fram'd theſe ani- 
mated Machines and gave them a power 
to multiply, and conſerve theit ſpecies 
by Generation. There are no Hiſtories 
which reach further than four thouſand 
Years, for the World being but ſix 
thouſand Years old orzthereabouts, *tis 
not ſtrange that Mankind at the firſt 
ſhould have apply'd it ſelf. to-ſuch Arts 
as were of moſt uſe for 'conſerving 
Life. All this is linkt together and a- 
grees perfectly well with what the Scri- 
pture teaches us of a God and the Crea- 
_ tionof the World. But. 
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But thoſe, who deſiring to confine all 
things within the narrow [tmits of their 
own Underſtandings, will not allow of 
this incomprehenſible Being, becauſe 
they cannot comprehend it, do not a- 
void the inconvenience they, without 
reaſon, Jay to our charge; nay on the 
contrary, they do nothing but augment 
it. Inſtead of one incomprehenſible Be- 
ing which they reject, the world and 
each part thereof becomes incompre- 
henſible for them; they are forc'd to 
admit in all things an infinite progreſs 
and ſucceſſion of cauſes depending one 
on another, without ever coming to 
ſome primary and independent one; 


which of altothers is moſt incomprehen- 


ſible and thwarts Reaſon the moſt. Why 
is this Man in the world ? becauſe he was 
born of ſuch a Father, and that Father 
of ſuch another,and ſo';z infinitum, Why 
is this Lion here? becauſe he came of 
another Lion, and ſo end-wayes, Why 
is this parcel of Matter in this place ? 
becauſe it came from that other, and ſo 
in infiuitum, Infinity 1s to be every- 
where found, and ſo Incomprehenſibi- - 
lity never to be miſs'd. Thus their Un- 
derſtanding is forc'd to yeild under the 
welght-. 
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weight of the leaſt thing imaginable, 
whilſt it bandies it ſelf againſt him be- 
fore whom it is juſt and glorious to yield 
and proſtrate it ſelf. 
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| Diſcourſe 
Of the NECESSITY 
Of not trufing the Condud 
of ones Life to Chance, and 
of not guiding it by the Rules 
of F ancy. 


S ſoon as Men come to a ſtate of 
knowing what tney do,they betake' 
themſelves to ſeveral Conditions and 
Callings, according either as their incli- 
nations carry,orneceſlity or want engage 
them. The cauſes of their inclinations 
are various, and often very irrational, 
and that it is which producesthat exotick 
. variety of Conditions and Callings inthe 
world; what for the moſt part directs 
us to this kind of Life rather than ano- 
ther, is {o inconſiderable and trivial,that 
could we remember it we {tfould be aſha- 
med of our fooliſh lightneſs. But 
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But beſides this variety of Callings, 
whereof eachis but taken up by a certain 
number "of People, there is a common 
one, a general Trade which all Men are 
oblig'd to profeſs, and *tis that of bein 
and living like Men, This Calling 1s © 
importance infinitely above all the reſt ; 
it comprehends and regulates them all. 
Others are good or evil, profitable or 
pernicious, according as they are con- 


formable or contrary to- the deveirs of . 


this common one. | 
In general it may be faid, that theſe 
Duties conſiſt in living and dying as one 
ought. To live, is to travel towards 
Death. To dye, is to enter into a Life 
that ſhall never end. Lifetherefore is a 
Journey towards Death; and Death the 
entrance into a new, and everlaſting 
Life. But as this entrance hath double 
Doors, one of which 1s that of Death, 
leading to a ſtate of eternal miſery the 
other of Life, placing us in eternal happi- 
neſs ; it 1sevident, that tolive well is to 
tread the Path that leads to this endleſs 
happineſs; and to live ill, is to walk in 
that other which brings us toan eternity 
of miſery. 
All the other differences, obſervable in 
the various trafts Men tread in this Life, 
| are 
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are nothing compar'd to this fatal one, 


which ſprings from the ends of theſe 
two ways. What way ſo-ever leads to 
everlaſting miſery, is unfortunate and 
miſerable, thoughall ſtrow'd with Flow- 
ers That which ends 1n eternal happi- 
neſs is fortunate and good, though all 
beſet with Thorns and Briars. Inall the 
ways Men take, good and evil are tobe 
found ; it would be a thing of great diffi- 
culty to chuſe well, ſhould one conſider 
only the eaſe, readineſs, and pleaſure of 


, the way. 


 Andamonegſt Men there are few who 
conſider more; yet is there ſcarce any 


- kind of Life that has not been voluntari- 


ly takenup' by ſome, as the molt pleaſant 
of all others. Nor are Men the molt ir- 
rational in this particular. All things in 
the World reduce themſelves to a cer- 
tain kind of Balance. The good and bad 
fortune - of ſeveral conditions is {0 eyen- 
poles, that almoſt equal proportions of 
oth are to be found in all. So that Men's 
errour almoſt conſiſts in imagining that 
each one is either happler, or more miſe- 
rable than his Neighbours. Whereas 
the truth is all conditions are much-what 
equally fortunate, or miſerable. 
"Tis not here the proper place to en- 
| large 
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large on this particular, nor to make 
out how Cuſtoms, Imagination, and Paſli- 
on create this equality of good and evil 
in all ſorts of conditions. Yet, let theſe 
have what power they will to take from 
us the ſenſe of misfortunes, or relith.of 
proſperity, nothing is capable of de- 
{troying that inequality which is deriv'd 
from the laſt ends of theſe two ways; 
This inequality being ſo dreadiul, is alſo 
ſo viſible, that, were men rational Crea- 


tures, they would only mind it, they- 


would only buſie themſelves about find- 
ing out the way that leads to eternal hap- 


pineſs, and ſhunning that which hurries | 


them toeverlaſting miſery. 

It is the particular care of Travellers 
to learn the way which leads to the place 
they are going to. We ſee none ſo fool- 
1h as to ſeek out a Coach, a Boat, or 
good Company, without taking care 
whither-this Coach, Boat, or Company 
w1ll conduct them. 

But this piece of unadvis'd fooliſhneſs, 
which none are guilty of in Journeys 
they take from one place to another in 
this. World, is very common among{t 
Men 1n that great and general Voyage of 
their whole Life, They all, how unwil- 
ling ſo-ever, travel towards Death. The 

indiſpen- 
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indiſpenſable Law - of Nature preſles 
them forward, and will not give them 
leave to make the leaſt halt in this Jour- 
ney. They know the two Havens this 
Life leads to, the greateſt part of Na- 
tions own their being per{ſwaded of them: 
And yet the conſiderations of this dou- 
ble end, the one ſo terrible, the other. 
ſo deſirable, has ſcarce any influence on 
the choice they make of a way to walk 
induring their Life. They informthem- 
ſelves particularly of all other things, 
they are wary not to be impos'd on; they 
take a care for all neceſlaries, and con- 
- veniences for their other Journeys; but 
for this, they chuſe it with 1o little judg- 
ment and fore-fight, that there's nothing 
in the World wherein they are leſs wary, 
' and more careleſs. Ls eb. 
Let any one ask of Men whither they 
£0, they would all anſwer with one yoice, 
we are going towards Death, towarc's E- 
ternity ; that each ſtep they make, ſets 
them forward towards this dreadful end, 
and that they are even ignorant whether 
that very ſtep they are now making will 
not bring them thither. For all thele 
ways havethatof common, that 1n none 
*tis known how near we are to, or far 
from, our joufneys end. But {hould ore 
furthe 
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further ask why they. rather chule this 
way, than another ; what ground they 
have for thoſe Maxims they guide them- 
klves by z it would appear that ſcarce e- 
ver they have reilected on this ; that they 
have follow'd the firſt glimpſes that ſtruck 
their Eye; that the Maxims they have 
preſcribed themſelves have no other Ori- 
. Zine, or Ground, than ſome Cuſtom they 
have not examin'd, or ſome raſh Di- 
{courſes which they have ſettled for Prin- 
Ciples or, in fine, paſſion, or ſome other 
fooliſh humour. 
_ It: is eaſie to comprehend how we are 
carry'd on by the example and diſcourſes 
of others ; but it is not ſoecaſie to under- 
ſtand how, from theſe, we frame to our 
ſelves Principles to act by. It is indeed 
a thing obſcure enough, and thus it comes 
to pals. , 


Men would not be Men, did they not 


runafter ſome true,or falſeLight.They are 
ſo faſhion'd by Nature, that they lay hold 


on nothing but what is by the under- Þ 


ſtanding preſented to them under the 
appearance of ſome good. There is there- 


fore on them a kind of Obligation to fol- 
low the guidance of Reaſon. And though 
pleaſure ſometimes makes them do what | 
reaſon judges ill and hurtful, yet cannot | 


this 
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this either continue always, or even hap- 
pen very frequently. The ftrite and war 
of our paſſions againſt reaſon incom- 
modes us too much, and is too trouble- 
bleſonie : we cannot long away-with it, 
and there's a necellity, that we.may make 
Life tolerable, to find out ſome meansof 
agreeing them. 

It is hard to be contemn'd and con- 
demn?d by others, but it is yet worle to 
be ſlighted and condemn'd by one's ſelf: 
becauſe there's none we love better than 
our ſelves, nor whoſe eſteem and appro- 
bation we deſire more. 

It is therefore neceſlary that deſiring 
to: be eſteem'd by our ſelves, -we, to a- 
void the reproaches of our own Conlci- 
ences, take our own reaſon for our 
evide. But becauſealſo we havea mind 
to Pleaſe our paſſions, we manage our 
reaſon : ſo that it becoming flexible to 
their inclinations, frames fuch Maxims as 
are conformable thereunto ; and accor- 


_ ding to whoſe rules it may approve of 


their doings. Thus in our ſelves we eſta- 


_ bliſh a peace by a mutual agreement be- 


twixt our thoughts and ations. We 
think as we aCt, andact as we think; and 
ſo are far from condemning our ſelves, 
becauſe our will always follows what 

G 2 our 
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our underſtanding preſcribes; and that | 
never fails to preſcribe what the will de- 
fires. | | | 
Wherefore this ſentence of Sexeca,that 
_ all Fools are diſlatisfied with themſelves, 
Omnis ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui, is very | 
truein one ſenſe, though it beas falſe in 
another. And it may on the contrary 
be ſaid, with more truth, that it is the 
property of a Wiſe-manto be diſpleas'd 
with himſelf: Omnrs ſapientia laborat fa- 
fidioſus becauſe their deeds never per- 
fe&tly : correſpond to their light and 
knowledge. But Fools for the moſt part 
are content and well-ſatisfed with what 
they do, becauſe their reaſon and life a- 
grees: and accordingly the Scripture 
teaches us when it ſays, that the Fool is 
full of his own wayes 3 Vs ſuis replebitur. 
ſtultzs; that is, heis content and ſatisfied 
therewith. There being therefore in Men 
a connection betwixt their reaſon and 
conduct, it follows that reaſon in them 
takes as different ſhapes as there aredif- 
ferent humours and ways of living; and 
- this with eaſe may be obſery'd by any 
who near at hand conſiders the life and 
- practiſes of Men. For a ſmall attention | 
15. only requiſite to obſerve that every | 
one hath his peculiar Principles and Max- 
10s 
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xims, whereof he according to his own © 
humour frames a Morality for himſelf. 
Theſe Maximes and Principles of Mo- 
rality are the Rules he makes uſe of to 
chuſe the way whichleads to eternal Life 


'or Death. For the order of each Man's 


actions makes up the way he walks in 
during Life; and theſe ations are ſquar'd 
according to the Maxims by which he 
guides himſelf. So that, ſince there are 
an infinit number of falſe wayes, that is, 
of-diſorderly and. irrational. Lives, ſo 
alfo be'as many ill and falſe 
Moralities. 


+ 41 . 


= Thus there is not onely a 'Morali- 


ty proper for Chriſtians , another for 
Fews, Turks, Perſians, Rrachmans, Chineſes 
and” Braſilians, ' confiſting 'of Maximes 
common to each of theſe” particuiar 
Sets; but even amongſt thoſe who pro- 
feſs the ſame Religion there are often 
different Moralities according to the 
diverſity of Profeſſions. Magiſtrates 
have one Morality z Gentlemen have 
another : there are Moralities proper 
to Souldiers, -Merchants, Tradeſ-men, 


Artificers, and even to Thieves, Ban- 


dites and Pyrates; ſince theſe People 


| have certainRules they obſerve among{[t 
| themſelves with as much fidelity as other 


; G 3 Men 
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Men do their Laws z and ſince they, like 
the reſt, mould their conſciences fo,as to 
approve of this their kind of living. 

In fine, deſcending to each Man in 
particular, we ſhall find thai,beſides the 
general Maximes in which they agree 
with thoſe of the ſame Religion and 
Profeſſion, they have over and above 
certain peculiar ones pickt up here and 
there, or elſe fram'd by themſelves, ont 
of which they compoſe a Morality quite 
different from that of, other. LON = 

It is a ſurprizing wonder. fo {ce the 
confus'd galimaufry. of Maximes that 
make up the Morals of particular Per. 
ſons : A leſs yariety is not to be Teen in 
the Viſages of Men, which are never. 
theleſs . ſtrangely different. But that 
which is yet more aſtoniſhing,and whick | 
more fully layes open the exceſs of blind- 
neſs in Man, is that prodigious levity he 
ſhews in entertaining the moſt impor: 
tant Maxims for his conduct ; the ſmall 
care he takes to diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Errour, and the-obſtinacy wherewith he 
embraces thele, as if they were the moſt | 
aſlur'd verities in the world. | 

Their Al is at ſtake, ſince an eternity 
of good or ill is to be had. Every ſtep | 
they advance brings them nearer to the 
one 
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one or other. Is it not then evident, 
That their principal care and applicati- 
on ought to be about learning the true 


Rules which they ought to follow, in 


eniding their Life , and about endea- 
vouring to diſtinguiſh them from that 
innumerable number of falſe erroneous 
Rules, which are follow'd by ſuch as de- 
part from Truth ? 

Nay, even this variety of Maximes 
which hath vogue amongit Men, ought 
to teach them this Leſlon, .That it ts not 
lo eafie a matter to find the way out 
which leads to Life, ſince it 1s not yet 
agreed amonglt them which 1t 1s. Were 
it viſible, it would draw all to it by its. 
own luſtre: and if there were any to be 
found ſo devoid of reaſon 'as to refuſe 


. to walkin it, yet would there be none ſo 


blind as not to perceive that it was the 
right way. | 

In the mean time, about what do they 
they employ their thoughts leſs, than a- 


bout learning the way how to live? For 


the moſt part without judging, they lay 
hold on the firſt Maxims that are pro- 
pos'd ; theſe they never queſtion nor ex- 
amine;as if it were certain the firſt in- 

ſtrutions ſhould ever prove the belt. 
This is moſt particularly eyident in 
G 4 the 
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the choice of Religion,which of all others 
1s a thing of greateſt importance, and 
which in moſt People compoſes a very 
conſiderable part of their Morality. For 
there 1s no raſhneſs like that which makes 
the greateſt part of Mankind follow one 
Religion ſooner than another. 

| except hence* Chriſtian Religion, 
which has ſo great and peculiar a ſplen- 
dor for its SanCtity, Antiquity, Miracles 
and Prophecies; that its followers once 
{truck with this extraordinary luſtre 
- not to be found elſe-where , [cannot be 
accus'd of raſhneſs in preterring it forth- 
with before all others. Beſides it has 
this advantage, that the more. we pene- 
trate into its Myſteries , the more light 
is diſcover'd: whereas all others cannot 
abide the leaſt ſcrutanie or Examen. 


.” I fpeakthen onely of thoſe Religions 


which are in vogue 1n the greateſt part 
of the World, and. which joyn'd toge- 


therareof far greater extent than Chri- - | 


ſtian Religion, There's nothing more 
. extravagant than their ſeyeral Beliefs; 
and if one had a deſign to invent Opi- 
nions that ſhould be ridiculous without 
reaſon or likelyhood,one could not have 
better ſucceſs than the Authors of theſe 
fantaſtical Religions have had, They 

| | are 
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are neither: ſupported by Miracles, Pro-. 
phecies,nor any thing elſe thatis capable; 
of perſuading any that | has never ſo 
little judgement. Whatſoever we know 
by Reaſon, Experience, Reading of Hi- 
ſtories, utterly. oygr-throws and con-. 
vinces. them of falſity. How comes it. 
to paſs then that they | are  follow'd. 
by ' three parts of the World ? how: 
comes it that Mahometiſm alone is poſleſt: 
of ſo valt a ſhare of the Earth? Let. 
the: queſtion be put. to. the Brachmazs,, 
Chineſes, Tartars and Turks; ' Why they 
follow the Religion they profeſs ? If 
they have never ſo little honeſty, they: 
will anſwer nothing elſe,. but that they: 
follow it becauſe their Fathers have done 
ſo. before, becaule 'tis the Religion of 
their Kinsfolk, Friends, Countrey and 


-Prince. [Here's all. the ground of their 


Belief: Notwithſtanding all this, the: 
leaſt dram of Common ſenſe ſuffices to. 
ſhew the ridiculouſneſs of this reaſon.. 
For on this ſcore every Religion. would 
be true, in the Countrey where it 15 pro=- 
felt. But tet it be as erroneous and 
falſe as it will, the generality of. the: 
World is not capable. to: make: head. a- 
eainſt it; their minds ſhrink under it *; 
they yield to it without RNAs a ny 

TLE 
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ſettle it as a foundation of all their 
Life. | F 

Chriſttans are onely they whom,, as. 
ſaid, one may exempt and free from 
this unadviſedneſs, although amongſt 


thent there be many who are Chriſtians, 


on the ſame ſcore that Turks are Turks; 
to wit, Onely by the force of Example 
without any divine adheſion in their 
hearts, without any ſolid light in their 
Underſtandings. But as it is true in ge- 
neral that the Morality of all Chriſtians 
is very ſolid in the principles. it derives. 
from this Heavenly Religion , ſo alſo it 
is true that it is very fantaſtick and very 
HLgrounded in the minds of moſt who 
wear the Name of Chr:/tian,becauſe they 
know not the bottom of their Religion; 
becauſe they give themſelves the free- 
dom, as others do, of framing to them- 
{elves other Maxims, according to.their 


capricious humours. The Principles. 


they draw from Chriſtian Religion com- 
Pole but a- ſmall ſcantling of their Mo- 
rals. They have a number, of others. 
taken up by chance and without exami- 


nation, by a raſhneſs like to that we | 


have obſery'd in others. not enlightn'd: 


by Faith.. The-Example of Friends and: ] 
of thoſe with, whom they live, the Dif. 


courſes 


; © 
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courſes of ſuch as converſe with them 
give them many others, without their. 


taking notice of them. Self-love, a ſe-- 
cret deſire of juſtifying what they do in: 


paſſion, furniſhes them with others, as. 


has been ſaid. They at adventure judge: 
often of occurrences that befall.them,. 
and theſe judgements remaining.n their: 
memories, and being back'd by Self-love,, 
which looks onthem as productions and 

priviledges that appertain to-it, ſerve 
tor principles to judge by in: the like- 
occaſions. And thus they frame tothem-- 
ſelves a Morality that 1s little leſs irre-- 
gular than that .of Indians. and: MMabus- 
metans. 

They think they ftand in-need of Ma-- 
ſters and Teaching for all things-elfe :: 
They ſtudy theſe with ſome care; they: 
ſhew a-docility towards their Teachers. 
There. is onely the Science of living. 
which they either learn not, or defire 
not tolearn ; orelle they learn it with io» 
little care-and application, that.it ſeems; 
they ſcarce think it worth thetr pains. 

They make choice of good Artificers, . 


Phyficians, Lawyers: here they; fear: 


being deceiy*d.in.matters of the {malleſt” 
conſequence. But they miſtruſt nothing,, 
when. nothing; leſs than. tkrir. Salvation: 


£ 0191 
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or Damnation is at ſtake. - Here every 
- Dire&tor is learn'd and ſufficient , the 
firſt that comes is good, and they rely 
on him with a full and perfect ſecurity. 
Thus we boldly begin the journey of 
our Life, without ſearching after other 


light than ſuch as theſe fantaſtical Ma. 


xims furniſh us with, and wherewith we 
have raſhly loaden our Underſtandings. 
Where are they to be found, who are 


ſeriouſly toucht with a fear of going out 


of their way, and following ſome ill 


track? who deſire nothing more than 


to find that true Light, which may con- 


du&"them ; and who make this ſearch. 


their great and moſt ſerious imploy- 
ment ? Where are thoſe who miſtruſt 
themſelves, who walk with fear and: 
trembling, and who continually watch 
how and where they place their ſteps? 
There are ſome without queſtion, be- 
cauſe there are ſome Juſt and choſen 


ones but there are but few becauſe the 
number of theſe is ſmall. The genera-- 
lity of the World goes on boldly with-. 


out fear,without miſtruſt, without fore- 


caſt, without refle&tion, and raſhly run-- 


ning after their paſſions and humours. 
make great haſte towards Death, till 
tney come to that dreadful period, which: 

| Dams 
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manifeſts to Men. what"they haverefus'd 
todo; butmanifeſts it, ſo. that thence 

- they ſhall receive no advantage, . whilſt 
| it draws from the bottom of their hearts 
theſe words full of deſpair : Ergo erra- 
vimus 4 via veritatis, &aguſtitie lumen non 
luxit nobis, & Sol intelligentie non eſt ortus 

nobrs. | We have gone lens fiom the ways 
of truth, the Light of Tuſtice hath not ſhined 
ons, nor has the Sun of knowledge riſen 
for #8, | 
Whilſt I affrighted conſider the raſt 
and wandring ſteps of the greateſt part 
of Mankind, leading them. to Death, 
and that an eternal one, methinks I-ſee:a. 
ſtrange Iſle ſurrounded''on all ſides with, 
precipices, overcaſt: with dark clouds, 
io that it cannot be' ſeen; and environ- 
ed with a torrent of Fire {wallowing 
up all thoſe who. fall head-long from. 
the top of its precipices. All the wayes,. 
_ all the tracks. of this Iſle lead to theſe 
precipices except only one, which being 
being both narrow and ill to. be found: 
leads to a Bridge, by which this torrent 
of flame may be paſs'd,and the traveller 
carried over to a place of ſecurity and 
bght. | £ OG. 
In this Iſle there are an infinite num- 
ber'of Men, who: without intermiſſion. 
are: 
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are forc'd to march forward :: an ins 
petuous wind drives them on, ..and-will 
not give them:;Jeave to make any ſtay: 
they are told nevertheleſs that all wayes 
end 1n precipices, except one by which. | 


they may be ſal, but thar this is'very 
hard to be found out. | 

Yet notwithſtanding this advertiſement 
theſe without enquiring for this happy 
track, and asif they perfectly knew it, 


begin their journey, are onely taken up. 
with the care of their Equipage with a: 


defire of domineering over their Fellow- 


travellers inthe ſame unfortanate Road, 


and with ſeeking alter ſeyeral divertiſe- 
ments they may meet with in their jour- 


ney. Thus they inſenſfibly, come to the 


brink of the precipice,, whencethey are 


calt into this torrent of fire which ſwal-- 


lows them up for ever. 
Whilft there is only to-be founda very: 


inconſiderable number ofwiſe Men, who. 
with care look out for this narrow path,, 


and having found it, walk therein with 
great circumſpection; and thus finding 


the means of avoiding the precipices,and: 
paſling ſafe over the torrent, atlaſt come- 


to-a place of ſecurity and reſt: 
Perhaps he who ſpoke theſe words to: 
God Almighty, Torrentem pertranſivit ani- 


m4. 
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J ome ſuch image as this,which though ne- 
s | ver ſo frightful comes yet far ſhort of the 
| truth I had a mind to repreſent. Spiritual 
- | things are 1o- elevated that no imagina- 
tioncanreach them.: Any thing of image 

; | is infinitely ſhort of their real greatneſs, 
' | There is no proportion betwixt this: 
| torrent of fire ſwallowing up ſuch as. 
| fall from the precipices of this imagi- 
| nary Iſland, and that of Hell which 
ſwallows up: ſuch as depart out of this. 
World by the gate of Death, having 
wander'd all their Life-time out of the 
ways of Juſtice. . And yet this repreſen- 
tation, as imperfect as it is, ſuffices to- 
make one comprehend, that the onely 
Wiſedom of theſe Travelers would be 
to ſeek out the way which might ſave 
their Lives , and to continue walking 
therein to the laſt; and that all thoke 
who ſhould not be concern'd to find it: 


o_ 


out, were fooliſh and miſerable. 1t ſuffices 


to-make one conceive,that what curioſity 
ſoever we have to know other things,, 


all ambition to: lord it over our Com- . 
panions;, all: that puther to. ſeek out: 


pleaſures, are not onely vain and. ridi-- 
culous,, but are alſo; the effect of an. in- 
credible: 
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of the truth whereof this' draught comes 
{o ſhort,” and what ought we to think of 
the blindneſs of Men who have ſo ſmall 
a Care to be taught the way of Salyati- 


on? wholiveandjogg on at adventure,- 
thinking on nothing: but to take their” 


pleaſure. in this yoyage of Eternity. 


" Tt is to draw Men out of this bruitiſh- 


temerity . throwing themſelves head- 


long into Hell by following their capri- 
clous humours and fancies, That God in 
the. Scriptures. exhorts them to give ear 
to Wiſdom, and open their hearts to 


underſtand it. *Tis for this reaſon he 
exhorts them to ſeek for it as the Cove- 
tous ſeek for hidden Treaſure ; Sz queſi- 


eris eam quaſs pecuniam, & ſicut theſauros 


effoderis illam: That he commands them; 
to look on it as their ſubſtance, their 
inheritance, their treaſure. Poſide $4- 


prentiam , poſſide Prudentiam;, & m omn 


 Poſſeſſione tua acquire Prudentiam. For 
this Wiſdom which he commands them 
to {cek, is nothing but: the Light that: 


is neceſſary for them to walk:well in the: 


_ darkneſs of this Life, and to regulate: 
their aCtions according to the Juſtice 
and Law of God; and it wholly conſiſts. 
in knowing the patirthey ought to-keep: 

0: 
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to- arrive ſafe at Heaven. Wherefore 


he*ſayes expreſlely, That the wiſedom of 
him that is truly cunning,us to kyow his own 
way : Sapientia callids eſt intelligere- viam 
ſuam. The Scripture calls it the Science 
of Salvation, iScentiam ſalutis z becauſe 
it alone 1s able to conduct us thither ; 
and all other without it are but Sciences 
of Death. | | bb 

Behold here.the true Science of Men ! 
'tis to know their way, that is, the way 
of Salyation, the way of. peace, the, way 
of Heaven. Their happineſs conſifts in 
acquiring this Science, but the means to 
acquire it is to ſet that value on't, which 


itdeſerves. Wherefore the Scripture ſays 


agaJn, That the beginning of Wiſdom is to 


eſteem Wiſedom one's treaſure,and to prefer it 
before all things elſe, we can have um this 
World. Precipunns ſapientia poſſide: Sapients- 
am, in omnt poſſeſſione tua acquire Pruden- 
tzam, For God hath ordain'd that this SCi- 


- ence ſo neceſſary to Men ſhould be ſuch 


as ſhould depend more on their hearts 
than on their Underſtandings and Wit 
and that it ſhould not be found by thole 
who deſire it not, or who deſire it- not 
ſo much as it deſerves. They never miſs 
finding who ſeek it with their whole 
heart and deſire. | 
Thus 
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Thus the greateſt advance we can make 
towards Wiſdom is to deſire it, to ſeek 
after it ſincerely, and to be throughly | 
ſtruck with the ſenſe of that dreadful | 
miſery which is found in guiding one's 
Life- by chance, and im following raſhly 
Maxims Teceiv'd without judgement, 
which the Scripture calls walking after 
one's own thoughts,and doing their will , in 
not knowing whither one goes, and in 
being unconcern'd whether the way we 
walk in leads to Life or Death. 

My deſign in this Diſcourſe was only 
to. beat down this monſtrous ſtupidity, 
and to perſuade, if I can, thoſe who 
ſhall read this Piece, and have not yet 
made ſufficient refletion on its Theme, 
That it is a horrible blindnefs to buſie 
one's ſelf, as moſt of the World does, 
with thoſe things which uſbally take 
up our thoughts, to learn Arts, Exer-, 
Ciſes, Sciences, and not to learn the 
greatScience of Reing ul 1s, TheScience 
of guiding one's Lite, ſo as is requilite 
to ſhun an eternity of evils wherewith 
we are threatn'd, and to arrive at that 


Everlaſting happineſs, which ſhall be the | 


recompenle of the Jult. . 
For when once this thought is ſtrongly 
{cttled in the heart and  - 
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and that it becomes our predominant af- 
feftion, it does not onely put. us 1n the 
way of finding Truth, ſets us on work 
to leek it, and opens our eyes to ſee it; 


but it is able above all things elſe to 
diſſipate that iffuſion which hides it; to 


wit, That donbleneſs of heart, 16 often 


oblery'd in Scripture, which makes us 
apprehenſive and fearful of knowing our 
Duty, leſt the obhgation of complying 
therewith; when once known , ſhould 
urge and preſs us too much ; or that we 
ſhould | be forcN\either: £0. renounte and 
fotlake our paſſions, or at leaſt not to 
flow and amount them but with = te- 
morſe of Conſcience, which would in- 
commode us, trouble our repoſe, and 
blaſt our content and pleaſure, 
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GRANDEUR: 


PART, I. 


Of the Nature of | Greatneſs, 
and of the Duty of Inferiours- 
towards Great ones, - 


'EN have of Greatneſs 
contrary thoughts,which 
nevertheleſs ſpring from 
the ſame root of their 
own natural corruption. - They love and 


love it, becauſe in it they ſee whatſoever 
they deſire, riches, pleaſure, honour, 


bles, and bears them down; and makes 
them ſenſible of the want they are in of 
the goods they love. They admire it, 


hate it, they admire and contemn it. They 


' Power. They hate it, becauſe it hum- 


be- | 
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becauſe it dazles them. They contemn it: 
alſo, ſometimes, or at leaſt ſeem to do ſo; 
that, in their own1magination, they niay 


raiſe themſelves above the Great; and 


thus build an imaginary Grandeur, by 
pulling down thoſe, who arethe Object 
of the Vulgar's admiration. 

$. 2. Though all theſe various ſenti- 
ments are human, nevertheleſs it muſt 
be granted, that thoſe which incline us 
to honour and eſteem the Great are 
much the ſtronger and the more active, 
becauſe they look towards the moſt na- 
tural objects of COOIITONE. where- 
as hatred for greatneſs, 1s in ſome ſort 
{i9'd by the continual need we have of 
Great ones, which inſenſibly gives the 
Sou! a bent to reſpect and eſteem that 
ſtate, We deſpair of riſing as high as 
they, and ſo chuſe to partake of their 
favours by ſubmitting our ſelves to 
them. | 

S$. 3. Humane contempt of Greatneſs 
is only to be found for the moſt part in a 
certain Generation of Men, who palliate 
their pride with the Name of -Philoſo- 
ſophy, and who, {ince they cannot {atts- 
fy their ambition in becoming great, at 
leaſt pleaſe and ſatisfie a malignant hu- 
mour they haye, in leſſening and aba- 
| ſ1ng 
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142 of the Education 
fing thoſe that are-ſo. Since we cannot 
arrive at Greatneſs, let us take revenge by 
; ſpeaking ill of it, ſaid Montagne plealant- 
ly enough to expreſs this natural ſent 
ment of pride. | 

If perchance ſome Philoſophers have 
been found, who having reaion «nough 
to be well-pleaſed with their condition, 
as the World goes, have yet made a 
ſhow to contemn Greatneſs in their Dti- 
fcourſe and Writings; this has happen'd 
through a vanity yet more ingenious and 
fine-ſpun. Theſe Pcople have bcen won- 
drous careful not to part with their 
riches effetually; and Sereca,with much 
caution, hath ſtrength'ned himſelf with 
Maxims againſt this real quitting of this 


wealth. 7: i, ſays he, the part of aweak, 


Sout nt to be able to bear a preat fortune. 
Infirmi eſt animi pati non poſſe divitias. For 
what purpoſe then are all thele fine di- 
ſcourles againſt Great ones, and their 
wealth? Even to join together that hu- 
man glory of Greatneſs with that Philo- 
ſophical one of ſlighting and contem- 


ning it; to the end he might be eſteem'd } 
not only by the Vulgar, but alſo by Phi- Þ 


loſophers and Men of Learning. 


$. 4- We ought not then to follow the | 


Dictates of Concupiſcence in the ſenti- 
ments 
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ments we muſt have for, or againſt the 
Great; nay, we ought to miſtruſt our 


very Reaſon becauſe of that commerce 
and tye it has with thoſe paſſions, which 


| corrupt its judgment in the things they 


A2re concern'd in ; we muſt ſeek out ſome 
ſurer, and leſs ſuſpected lights ; and it is 
impoſſible to find out any but in Chriſtian 
Religion, becauſe it alone thorowly 
knows Concupiſcence, and ſo can deveſt 
Greatneſs of thoſefalſe advantageswhere- 
with our ambition hath adorn'd it, and 
ſettle on it thoſe true ones the maligni- 
ty of our Nature would take from it. 
$5. There's nothing eſtimable in the 
things of this World but what God has 
plac'd there according to what's {aid in 
the Goſpel: Non poteſt homo accipere quic- 
quam iſt fuerit et datum deCelo. What- 
ſoever comes from God is good, and de- 
ſerves eſteem: all the productions of 
ſelf-love we muſt contemn and hate. In 
Great ones therefore we onght to eſteem 
what God has beſtow'd on them, and 
contemn what they have from Concupt- 
ſcence. Now it belongs to Religion to 


 . Ciſtinguiſh betwixt the one and the other 


and to diſcover to us what Perſons of 
Quality really receive from God, from 
what they have from the errours and illu- 
hons of Men. $.6. This 
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8. 6. This Principle once ſettled, it is 
eaſie to perceive that the common Idea 


Men frame to themſelves of Grandeur, 


is altogether falſe and deceitful; becauſe 
it is only grounded on the falſe-judgments 
and illuſions of their own hearts. For 
this is the way they take to frame this 


Idea. They love power, riches, plea-' 


ſures: they ſee that the Great are Maſters 
of theſe. Hence they eſteem them hap. 
py, and Prefer their condition before 


that. of others who want theſe; and by 


this preference they raiſe them above the 
reſt of Mankind. This judgment 1s al. 


ready falſe and deceittul: For pleaſure, | 


riches, and power, are not real goods, 
only Concupiſcence takes them for ſuch; 
- Whereas reaſon enlightt'd by faith e- 
iteems them great evils, becauſe they are 
great obſtacles to devotion, and our e- 
ternal fſalyation. But Men ſtop not 
here : For as they ſee the judgment they 
have paſs'd on the condition of Great 
ones 1s not peculiar to themſelves, but 
that the greateſt part of Mankind has the 
like ſentiments of eſteem and admiration, 
they ſettle this judgment which they ſee 
in themſelves, as well as in others, as a 
Baſis whereon to raiſe Greatneſs yet 
higher z and thus they conlider Great 
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This is the Idea Concupiſcence gives us - 
of Greatneſs, but a ſmall light will ſuffice 


todiſcover its illuſion. For all theſe judg- 
ments hoiſing the Great above others be- 
ing only vain fancies, bred out of the cor- 
ruption of Man's heart, it is manifeſt 


that Grandeur built thereon, 1s nothing | 
but a meer- ſhadow and phantaſm mille 


out any ſolidity, 
$. 7. Philoſophy thay lead us thus fare 


' but if we ſee no, other light but what i cr 
hangs out, we may yell, whilſ} we free - 
our Telves. of one errour, run into ano- 

ther, which 1s to believe that the Great 


deſerve no honour or reſpect at all. And 
the. truth is, this concluſion would-ne- 
cellarily follow, were Greatneſs only 
built on this confus'd heap of falſe-judg- 
ments and falſe-goods: for I ought not 


to reſpect a Man becauſe he 1s more mi- 
| ſerable than my ſelf. And that illuſion 


winch makes the Great believe they are 
happier than others, becauſe they ap- 
pear ſuch to a number of abus'd People, 
would deſerve only our pity, not our re- 

ſpect and eſteem. 
F.8. ln the medn time the Scripture 
H tells 
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ones as ſurrounded with a crew of ad-- 
mirers, exalting . them inhaitely above 


y \ 
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tells us there 1s an honour due to Perſons 
ef Quality, and that Chriſtian Piety 


ought to comply with that Duty. Now 
Piety having Truth for an inſeparable 


. Companion, cannot beſtow honour where 


none is truly due. One may even aver 


that. there is ſomething in Greatneſs _ 


which God has plac'd there, ſince the 


Scripture on the one fide aſcertains us, 


that the Great are to be honour'd ; and 
or the other, teaches that all honour is 
due to God alone, Sol; Deo honor & £lo- 


ria, Hence it follows, that we may ho-. 


rour God when we honour the Great, 
and that there is ſomething of Divine in 
them which may terminate the honour 


weglive them. But to know what this 1s, 


it is neceſſary to go up to the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment and origine of Greatneſs. 


F. 9. Concupiſcence, Reaſon, and Re- 


ligion, combine together to frame this 
condition we call Greatneſs. Concupi- 
ſcence deſires it out of pride; Reaſon 


approves 1t becauſe necellary for Man-- 
kind; and religion authorizes it by. 
Warrant from God Almighty. To know 


how this comes to paſs, we muſt conſider 
that if Man had remain'd in the ſtate of 
:nnocence, tnere had been no one grea- 
ter thanthe reſt; fox being born equal, 


they. 
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they would all have remain'd in the ſam®© 
equality of Nature. Man is not proper” 
ly made to command other Men, as St- 
Gregory ſays, becauſe his will is not the 
rule of anothers will; and becauſe God's 
will is the only rule of them all, which 
would, before original ſin, have been. 
ſufficiently known to all without learn- 
1n$ it from others. | | 
I, 10. If then Greatneſs be not al- 
ways a deordination in it ſelf, yet at 
lealt 1s it always an effect of the diſorder 
of Nature, and a conſequence of fin. 
For as the ſtate of innocence cannot ad- 
mit an inequality, ſo that of fin cannot 
endure equality. Every one would be 
Maſter, and tyrannize over others : and 
as 1t is umpoſlible all ſhould ſucceed in 
tnele pretenlions, there 1s a necellity that 
either reaſon ſhould reduce things to or- 
der, or force; and ſo the ſtronger be- 
come Lords, whillt the weak remain Sub- 
ject. 
S. 11. Reaſon doth not only ſee that 
| the ſubjection of ſome to others 1s inevi- 
 {-table, but alſo thac it is advantageous 
* | andnecellary, Reaſon knows, that lince 
ſin Man has too little light to guide him- 
{elf by, even in things of a civil lite 
and that the will is too corrupt to main- 
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tain him in peace and a regulated order. 
ty way of living. Reaſon therefore ſees 
that it 1s neceſſary that ſome groſs Law 
: ſhould be made to bind him to, his duty, 
and this is the Law of Empire and Domi- 

nton : thus it perceives that 1t 1s conve- 

nicnt that Laws ſhould be made; and Po- 

litie eſtabliſh*'d; and that the power of 

ſecing them obſerv*d ſhould be confer'd 

on fome certain Men. Reaſon allows 
that, human affairs ſhould be orderly ma. : 

nazed, and that to avoid diſputes, pre- 

cedency ſhould be given to: lome above 

* others. Ina word, it does not only con: 

{cnt to the eſtabliſhment of Greatneſs, 

but it looks on this ordination as the 
Maiter-piece of human Wit, anda thing 

of .all others the moſt uſeful in the 

World. 

8.12, Though Concupiſcence aite&. 

Greatneſs, and Reaſormapprove its ella- 
blſhments; yet are neitfer the. one nor 

tne other warrant enough to make 1t- 

become lawfnl. Man belongs not to 

himſelf, neither he nor others are at their 

own diſpoſe. * God alone 1s their Sove- 

raign Lords and to acknowledge, or 
eitabliſh any Superiour without his, or- } 
der, 1s an incroachment on his Preroga- | 

tive, If a crew of Slaves packt toge- 
LIT 
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_ ther in a Priſon ſhould beſtow on ſome 


particular one the right of life and death 
oyer others, their Maſter would laugh at 
this raſh government; and would puniſh 
him, who us'd this right as an U{urper 
and Tyrant; becauſe *tis a right belongs 
only to him, and he only can transfer or 


communicate it to another. This is our 
caſe, 1n reſpect of God Almighty; that 
18, we are his Slaves, and without his 
order cannot diſpoſe of our ſelves. In 
vain therefore ſhouid Men beſlow on 


Jome one 'amanglt. them the right and 
power to govery the reit, 1t God: did 


not wargant their choice: with tis autha- 
zity. And for this reaſon, according to 
the: Doctrine of St. Auſtiz, our puniſh- 
ments. would be murders and homicides, 


did not God Almighty, who is the only 


Lord of Lite and Death, give a power to 


makethoſe dye, wha: violate the Laws of 
Nature, and diſturb human Society. But 
from Scripture welearn that he has given 
this power, and by his authority con- 


firm'd theſe human. conſtitutions ; that 


he.approves that Men link themſelves to- 
gether by Laws and Forms of Govern- 
ment, and that he gives leave to make 
choice of ſome amongſt the reſt to ſee 
them obſery/d3{/and? communicates his 
, H 3 ; . Power 
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Power to thoſe thus choſen to govern | 
tuch as are plac'd under them. © 
FS. 13. Theſe are not idle ſpeculations; 
they are truths decided by 'Scripture. 
For it is theApoſtle Saint Paul,who teach- 
es that all power is deriv'd from God, 
Non eſt poteſtas niſi a Deo : that they are 
eſtabliſhed by God ; que autem ſunt, a 
' Deo ordinata ſwit : and that who reſiſts 
Power reſiſts the Ordinance of God: 
qui reſiſtit poteſtati, Det ordinationt reſiſtit: 
that theGovernours of the People are the | 
Miniſters of God, to reward "the good 
and puniſh the wicked; Dei miniſter off | 
tibs in bonum, Dei miniſter eſt tibi in iram, | 
And thus he beſtows on Princes the ſame 
Title he allows himſelf, as an Apoſtle 
ſays, ſic nos exiſtimet homo ut” miniſtros 
C hriſts. | | | + .JO: 3 - 
- By this it appears that Greatneſs isa | 
participationof God's power over Men, 
. which he beſtows' on ſome for the good | 
of others ; that it is a charge he entruſts 
them with : and thus nothing being more 
real andjuſt than God's power and au: 
thority; nothing alſo is more juſt and 
real than Greatneſs, in theſe to whom he | 
hath effeftually communicated- it, and | 
who are not Ulſurpers of it. | 
F. 14. Qut"of this Doctrine it is eaſic 
| c [0 
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by I to comprehend how that Monarchy and 


other Forms of Government ſpring ori- 
ginally from the choice and conſent of 
the People, and yet the authority of 
Monarchs comes not thence, but 1s d:- 


_riv'd from God only. It is true he hath 
 Sliven the Peoplea power to chuſe a Go- 
- vernment. Put as the Election of thoſe 


who chulſe a Biſhop, does not make and 
conſtitute him one; for the Paſtoral 
authority of FESUS CHRIST is 


\\confer'd on him by his ordination: ſo is 
itnot the ſole conſent of the Peoplewhiciy 


makes Kings, but it is God's conmmu- 
nicating with them his Regality and 
Power, which makes them lawful Kings, 
and gives thein right over their Snbjects. 


And for this reaſon the Apoltle does not 
 ftile Princes Miniſters of the People, but 


Miniſters of God; becauſe from him 


alone they hold their power. 


Y. 15- Hence a conſequence of great. 
importance may be drawn in favour of 
ſucceſſive Monarchy; and it is this : Al- 


- though the eſtabliſhment of this kind of 


Government once depended in its firſt 
ſetting up on the People, by the choice 
of ſome one Family, and by their conftt- 
tuting this way of ſucceſſion in the King- 
dome : nevertheleſs this conſtitution 
H 4: -- ONCS 
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once made, it is no more 1nthe People's 
choice to change it afterwards. For the 
Power of making Laws no more reſides 
in the People when they have once de. 
veſtcd themſelves of it, and who had all 
imaginable reaſon to do ſo, nothing ha- 
ving been more for their good ; but is 


tranfer'd to the King, to whom God 


communicates his ruling power. And 
thus asin a ſucceſſive Monarchy the King 
never dyes, ſo the People being never 
witi:out one, they never'come to be in a 
CapPacity-to make new Laws to alter the 
order of ſucceſſion; to do which they 
have never ſufficient and lawful authori- 
ty, {ince it always relides in him whom 
God hath given it, according to thoſe 


conſtitutions to which the People willing- 


ly once ſubmitt<d themſelves. 
8. 16. Fiom hence allo it is evident 


that itis never Tawful for any to rebel a-* 


gainſt his Soveraign, nor to engage in 
Clvill-wars againſt him. For War can- 
-not be rais'd without authority, and that 
a Sovyeraign one, fince by it People are 
put to death, which ſuppoſes a right over 
Life and Death. Now this right in a 
Monarchical ſtate only belongs to the 
King, and thoſe who exercile it under 
his authority, Thus thoſe who rebell 
| againit 
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againſt him being deſtitute” of this Au- 
thority, commit as many murders as 
they cauſe Men to die, fince they are 
the cauſe of their death, without any 
power or order from God. It is in vain 
to juitifie theſe under pretence of abulcs: 
in the State, winch they would ſeem .to - 
redreſs. For no abule is ſo great 25 to 
give Subjects a right to draw their 
Sword ; for they have no right to the 
Sword, and cannot uſe it but by.com- 


mand from him who wears it by order 


irom Almighty God. he 
S. 17. This Regal Power, thts Right. 
to govern Nations, which eſlentiaily be- 
longs to God, and is by him communi- 
cated to ſome for the-good of others, 
relides in Kings in an eminent degree 
but from them is deriv'd to all their Mi- 
niſters, who are imploy'd to rule th 
People under tlhiem, and maintain order. 
50 that it. comprehends all Authority 
whatſozver, that gives motion to, and. 
regulates the Afairs of State; who'o- 
ever .is 4 ſharer herein, 15 Guil's Nint- 


. Ker for that part he has of lus Autiio-- 


TIL. 

$. 18. It ſeems there are in Govern-- 
ments certain Greatneſles that coni:s: 
more 1a place than authority: {ici 13 
H-5; tht: 
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the Quality of. Prince of the Blood, 
which places its owners ina much higher 
rank above others that want it, but 
which includes no jurisdiction, at leaſt 
if it be not joyn'd to ſome other Charge 
or Oſhice.. But even this Rank has its 
kind of Authority, and 1s, like others, 
deriv*'d from God's order. For there 
being a neceſſity that humane atlairs 
ſhould be regulated; and ſince they can- 
not ſubſiſt without order, it is requiſite 
to eſtabliſh theſe Preeminences, ſo that 
ſome ſhall haye a right to be prefer'd 
before others. And this preference hath 
with juſtice been granted to Princes of 
the Blood, as a confequence of the 
very nature of * ſucceilive Monarchics: 
For this form of Government conliiting. 
eſſentially in the choice the People have 
made of a certain Family whereby to be 
govern gd, it is evident that as all thoſe 
of this Family have a right to the Regal 
Dignity, and 1n their turn may come to 
have it; {oit is neceilary that the People 
ſhould be accuſtom'd before: hand to re- ' 
ſpcct them more than others; it being ' 
0:nerwile a matter of difficulty, that the 
People ſhould have thofe ſentiments of 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion due to KRings,for 
taeſe Princes when they efecually come 
{the Crown. | Q, 19» 
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F. 19- By theſe Principles a ſolution 
may be given of the Queſtion propos'd 
touching what it is that makes the Great 
worthy of our reſpect: Itis neither their 
riches, pleaſures; nor pomp; 'tis the 
ſhare they have in that Regality which 
belongs to God, and which we ought to 
honour in their Perſons according to- 
tie proportion they participate thereof; - | 
it 1s the order where God has plac'd and 
diſpos'd of them by his providence. Thus 
this ſubmiſſion,having for object what is. 
really worth our reſpect,ought rot one- 
ly to be extcrior and Ceremonions z. 
but Interior, that 15s, . it ougit to carry 
with 1t” an acknowledgement of a real 
Superiority and Grandeur 11 thoſe to: 
whom we give this kind of honour: and 
for this reaſon it 1s. that the Apoſtie 
commands - Chriſtians to be ov<edient to. 
higher Powers, not yy for fear, but 
alto for conſcience lake: Non ſolym pro- 
pter iram, ſod etiam propier conſciemiam.. 

$. 20. The poinp and {plencour winch: 
uſually accompanies the Great, 1s. not | 
that which mak eS Tem really WOtLAY- Ob 
our reſpe&s, though it be that REO 
makes them honour 'd by the great :teſt: 
part of the Wor,d : but becanle it 13 ro. 
quilite they ſhonldinaver:! crelredt? pay's' 


them, it- is all juſt and <£quitavie roar 
Galt 
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Grandeur ſhould be join'd to this exterior . 


Magnificence: For Man 1s not Spiritua-, 
I1z*'d enough to reſpect in them the au- 
thority only of God, 1f they do only ſee 
them in a ſtate that_1s the uſual object 
of their contempt and hatred. Thus, 
that Greatneſs may make that impreſſion 
on the mind which it ought , 1t 1s but 
fit it firſt ſhould work on the ſenſes. 
This makes it neceſlary the Great ſhould 


have Riches in proportion to. the De-. 


gree they hold; for by Riches they pre- 
lerve that good-will, which 1s requiſite 


for their condition, and without which: 


it would become ufeleſs to others. Tis 


a groſs viſible errour, which T ertullian 
teaches in his Book of Idolatry cap. 18. 


That all the marks of Dignity and Power, 
and all the ornaments annex'd to Office, are 
forbid Chriftians, and that Jelus Chriſt 
hath plac'd all theſe things amonsſk the 
pomps of the Devil, mace he himſelf appear- 


ed 13 4 condition fo far from all pomp and. 


ftendour. For Chriitian Religion never 
thwarts true Reaſon; and if our Saviour 
did not take on him this exterior Mag-. 
nificence,. it was not becauſe he abſolu- 
tely condemn'd. it; but becauſe that 
humble deportment was conformable to. 
his Miniſtry,, in which he did intend to. 

| ſhow; 
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ſhew, in his outward way of living, the | 


interior diſpoſition of mind his Diſci- 
ſciples ought to have. Great- ones 
therefore muſt flearn from the Life of 
our Saviour FESUS CHRIST, not 
to be in love with Pomp and Splendor, 


but not effeftively to lay it aſide, without - 


God inſpires them-to leave the World 
for good and all. But we ought not to 
wonder at this excels of Tertullan, ſince 
he teaches in the ſame Book, That Chri- 
ſtians are forbid to paſs judgement ON 
the Lite and Honour of Men, which is 
contrary to the Doctrine and practice 
of the Church. 

$. 21. The exterior reſpects given 


by interiors to the Great, are other. 


lawful attendants on their Condition. 


For though tneſe pernaps 1n their ori-- 


gine be but the inventions of Man's 
pride, vrhich perchance enjoys its Great- 
nels better by ſeeing the abjeCtion of 


others; yet ougat we to acknowledge. 


that theſe relpects and defcrences are in 
themſelves both uſeiul 2nd juſt ; and 
that tnoagh Pride had not, yet Reaſon 
- ouzht to have brought them in faſhi 10N. 
For it is but jult and rea!ovuable, tliut the 
Great ſhould be honour'd by a fincere 
and true. acknowledgment of that order 


of 
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of God. which has rais'd them above 
others. Man has ſo great an averſion 
from ſubmitting to, and acknowledg- 
ing others above himſelf, that'to accu- 
{tom his mind and Soul therennto, it is 
neceſlary that in ſome ſort the very Body 
be brought to it: the Soul inſenſibly tak- 
ing the like bent and poſture, and mak- 
ing an caſe ſtep from the outward cere- 
mony to what's really true. And *for 
this reaſon it is'but fit that theſe exte- 
rior reſpects ſhould carry with them 
fomething of trouble,othcriwiſe it would 
not be perceiv*d that they are directed 
to honour the Great; but that they might 
be practis'd oncly for tat pleaſure and 
- * Convenience they may carry with them; 
and ſo be indifferently given to all alike; 
and thus the Soul would not. i ſentibly 
receive any {-ntimencs of Reſpect for 
thoſe wiio are thus honour'd, 

8. 22. Tioſe who vave faid that; 
(there being two ſorts 01 Greatizels, the 
one Natnral, the other of Ef c.ſhment;) 
We only owe Nature: reipect, which | 

conſiſts in eſtecm and fubwiſton of mind * 
to natural Fndowments, and that to 
Greatn'ſs of Eſtabliſhment reſpect of 
the like 1acuce ought to he given; that 
.1S to ſay, certain Ceremonies invented 

} 
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byMen tohonour theDignities they have 
ſet up, ought further to add, to make 
this opinion throughly ſolid, that theſe 
exteriour Ceremonies ought to. ſpring 
from aninteriour ſentiment of mind, by 
which we acknowledge in the Great a 
true ſuperiority: For their Condition 


carrying with it, as we have ſaid, a cer-_ 


tain participation of God's Authority, 
is worthy of a true and interiourReſpect; 
_ andit is ſo far from true, thatthe Great 
* have a right to exact from us an ex- 
teriour ceremonious deportment, with- 
out any ſympathizing motions of the 
Soul; that on the contrary it may be ſaid, 
They have onely a right to-exact this 


outward Reſpect, that they may thereby | 


imprint in our Souls thofe jult inward 
ſentiments which we ought to have of 


their Quality : So that when they come: 


to know certain Perſons {o well as to 
be fully aſſur'd they are in due diſpoſi- 
tion oi reſpect towards them, they may 
_ diſpenſe with exteriour Ceremonies, as 
/ having already what they tend to of good 
and uſeful. 

&. 23: It is true the reſpect we bear 
great Perſons onght not to Corrupt Our 
Judgen. ents, and inake us eſteem is! then 


what. oght, not to be. valid... It agrees 
welt: 
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well enovgh with onr knowledge of their 
faults & nuſeries,nor lays it on us an obli- 
gation ofnot preferringbefore?emin our 
minds thoſe who have more ofreal goods 
and natural Grandeur. But as reſpect is 


their due, as it 1s fit they be honour'd,. 


and as the generality of the World hath 
neither Light nor Equity enough to con- 
demn faults, without undervyaluing thoſe 
they ſee guilty ; ſo there remains an ob- 
ligation on us to be mighty reſerv'd in 
what we ſay of Perſons of Quality, and 
thoſe to whom this honour belongs. 


This word of the Scripture, Speak not ill. 


of the Prince of thy People, is to be un- 
derſtood of all Superiours, as well Ec- 


Cleſiaſtick as Secular, and generally of 


all who have any participation of God 
Almighty's Power ; ' wherefore it is per- 
fectly oppoſite to true Plety, to ule that 
Liberty the vulgar takes to cry down the 


concluct of thole who manage the State, 
For beſides that this is done raſhly for. 


the moſt part, and againſt truth, be. 
caule they have notalwayes luflicient in- 
formation of what thcy ſay, theſe dil- 
_ Couries arenever made without injullice; 
becauic by them we imprint in others a 
diſpoiicion Concrary to that God would 
have them to be in towards ſuch as he 


has ſet oyer them.. $, 24,- 
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8. 24. There are ſome who at leaſt 
would have this Authority, which we 
muſt thus reſpect, only given to deſert, 
and who accuſe of injuſtice thoſe Laws 
which have faſten'd it to ſome exteriour 


- | qualities. They ſpeak high when they 


diſcourſe againſt ſuch Conſtitutions, as 
have made Greatneſs depend on Birth: 
We chute not, ſay they, to _.. 
ſeeraVellel, him that is the hw 7 ar 
beſt of the Family : Why paſcal, 

_ therefore do we do lo, to 

guide Kingdoms and Empires ? But 
theſe are unacquainted with the bottom 
of Man's weakneſs and corruption. They 
reaſon well if Men were reaſonable and 
Juſt z but they reaſon very ill, fince Man: 
neither 1s nor wilt be ſo. Man's natural 
injuſtice. which cannot be rooted: out 
_ of his heart, makes this choice, not on- 
ly reaſonable, but even Reaſon's Maſter- 
piece. For whom ſhall we chuſe? even 
him who is moſt vertuous, wie and 
valiant. But behold we are already at 
Daggers drawing. Every one will be 
this Vertuous, Valiant and Wiſe Man. 
Let us therefore determine our choice 
by ſomething that is exteriour, and ad- 
mits no diſpute. He's the King's Eldeſt 
Son : this is clear and unqueſtionable: 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon therefore cannot do better than 
chuſe him; for Civil War is the worſt of 
Evils. | 

$.25. What is true of Royalty is alſo 
true of the firſt Officers of State. Had 
it not been better, will ſome ſay, that 
Princes were ſuch by merit, than by 
deſcent : one may riſe higher by Vertue 
than by this vain prerogative. Is it not a 
Piece of injuſtice that a General of anAr- 
my, after he hath conquer'd whole Pro- 
vinces, ſhould be oblig'd to give place to 
a Prince of the Blood,without wit, with- ' 
out Experience? No, -this is no 1nju- 
ſtice. On the contrary *tis the beſt in- | 
vention Reaſon could find out to temper 
the haughtineſs of Grandeur, and to 
free it from the hatred and envy of ln- 
teriours: If one became great only by 
deſert, the height of the Great would 
be a continual noiſe 1n our ears,that they 
were prefer'd to the prejudice of others, 
whom we fancy more deſerving than 
they; and every one would ſay, 


" The day's your own : and what was onely 
aue | 

' To my deſert, Favour has thrown on 
You, . 


But 
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But thus joyning Greatneſs with Birth, 
the pride of inferiours 1s allaid, and 
Greatneſs it felf becomes a far leſs eye- 
ſore. There is no ſhame to give- place 
to another, when one may ſay, *Tis his 
Birth I yield to. This reaſon convinces 
the mind without wounding it with ſpight 
or jealouſie. Cuſtom hath made this eaſe, 
and no body rebells againſt an eſtabliſht 
—y which 1s not at- all injurious to 
Sir. DN FS 

$. 265. Another adyantage that ac- 
crues from this eſtabliſhment is, That 
Princes may be had without pride, .and 
Grandees found that are humble. For 
it gives no occaſion of pride to continue 
in the rank.where God's Providence-has 
plac'd us,provided we uſe it to the ends 
he preſcribes. Moreover, here the ſen- 
timents of humility may be preſery'd in 
the heart, one's faults and miſery may 
be known; and one may look on his 
Condition as ſomething not belonging 
to himſelf, being only plac'd there by 
God's diſpoſition. But how hard 1s it 
to be humble when we conlider that our 
rife is the frnit of our labours, and ce- 
ward of our merits; when we have an- 
ticipated it by our deſires, procur'd it 


by our addreſs, and have ſome reaſon 
1K) 
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to believe it is our due, and that we as 
far excell others in merit,as we are rais'd 
above 'em in place. 

8.27. When Deſert is the gate by which 
we come to-Greatneſs, we 1catce ever 
arrive there but by the way of Ambition; 
and uſing in the room of real Vertues, 
Cabals and Under-hand-dealings. We 
often come thither without merit, al- 
moſt alwayes without a call, ſince the 
call we have is onely from our ſelves 
and . our own ambition. But at leaſt 
thoſe that are born Great may with truth 
ſay, They have a call, and that it 1s 
God who has made them1ſo. And thus 
by complying faithfully with the duty 
of their ſtation, they are without doubt 
ina greater likelyhood to draw down 
on themſelves a bleſſing from Heaven, 
than ſuch as ftriving forward in the 
World, out of motives altogether car- 
nal, ought rather to think of quitting 
their ſtation than keeping it; ſince they 
cannot ſay to themſe]ves that God has 
rals'd them thither, whither their own 
ambition only brought em. 

4.28. This way of honouring the 
Great, to wit, by conſidering in them 
that the portion which they have of 
God's authority is ſo much the more be- 
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neficial for human Society, as being in- 
dependent of Perſonal indowments; It is 
alſo free from the capricious judgments 
of humoriſts, and ſo becomes fixt and un- 
alterable. And here is another conlide- 
ration of the ſame Nature. Let the Great 
be what they will, at leaſt they are the 
Miniſters God makes ule of to procure 
Men the greateit and moſt eſtential goods 
this Worid has. For we neither enjoy 
our Eſtates, nor travel without danger, 
nor remain quiet at home: We reap no 
advantages by commerce, receive - no 
profit fromthe induſtry of Men, or from 
human Sockty, but by the means of pub- 
Iick- Diſcipline. © This once gone, we 
cannot lay we are Malters of any thing, 
every one would be his Neighbour's foe, 
and! there would riſe an umiverial War, 
not to be decided, but by force. 

Sg. 29.+ To comprehend more fully how 
great our Obligation 1s to State-govert- 
ment, we muſt coniider that Men being 
void of Charity by the diforder of Sin, 
nevertaelels remain full of wants, and in 
an infinite number of ways depend one 
upon another. Concupiſcence tieretore 
hath taken the place of Charity tvat 1t 
may ſupply theſe wants, and tne Means 
it ules are ſuch that one cannot enougn 
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admire them; vulgar Charity cannot 
reach ſo far. Going in the Country we 
meet almoſt every-where People that are 


ready to ſerve thoſe that paſs on the. 


Road, and who have Houſes furniſht to 
entertain them. Theſe are at the Tra- 
veller's diſpoſe, he commands, they 0- 
bey. They ſeem to believe that we do them 
a kindneſs in accepting their ſervice ; 
they never ſeek to be excus'd from lend- 


ing. that aſſiſtance which is requit'd. 


What would deſerve our wonder more 
than theſe People, were they animated 
and ſet on work by Charity ? But it is 
Concupiſcence that does it, and does 1t 
ſo well and gracefully, -that they would 
even have us to think that they take it 
for a courteſie that we employ them 1n 
our ſervice. | 

What a piece of Charity would it be,to 
build for another an intire Houſe,furniſh 
It with all neceſſary Houſhold-ſtuit; and 
after that to deliver him up the-KRey? 
Concupiſcence does this cheerfully. 


What Charity would it be to go and fetch 


Drugs from the Indies, to ſubmit ones 
{12If to the meaneſt Offices, and ſerve 0- 
thers in the molt abject and painful com- 
mands? And this Concupiſcence does 
without ever complaining, 
_ Ticre 
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There is therefore nothing whence 
Men derive greater benefits to them- 
ſelves than their own Concupilcence. 
But that it may be diſpoſed to do theſe 
Offices, there ought to be ſomething to 
keep it within compaſs. As ſoon as 1t's 
left to it {elf, it flies out and keeps within 
no bounds. Inſtead of being beneficial to 
human Society, it utterly deſtroys it. 
There is no exceſs it will not run into, if 
not held back. It is by its own inclination 
and bent carried to rob, kill, and commit 
'the greateſt injuſtice and extravagances, 
There was then an art to be found out 
to keep Concupilcence within bounds : 
and this art conſiſts in-that polity which 
by fear of puniſhment ke<ps ir in, and ap- 
plies it to whatſoever is necellary for 
human life. This Polity furniſhes us 
with Merchants, Phyſicians, Artincers, 
and generally with whatſoever contri- 
butes to our pleaſure, or ſupplies the 
neceſſity of Life. Thus we have an Obli- 
gation to thoſe who maintain Govern- 
ment, that is, to thoſe in whom retides 
the authority which regulates and keeps 
the Body of the State together. 

$.:0, We ſhould admire that Man 
who ſhould have found out the Art of 
taming Lions, Bears, Tygres, and other 
Wild 
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Wild Beaſts, ſo as to make them fer- Þ 
GOovern-' 


viceable for the uſe of. Life. 
ment 1s the worker of this Wonder; 


for Men' left to their own deſire are 


worſe than Lions, Bears, or Tygres. E: 


very one would devour his Neighbour, } 


and itis by the means of Policy and Laws 


that theſe Wild Beaſts are becometraCta-: 
ble, and that from them we reap all thoſe” 
human ſervices that might be had froth 


Pure Charity. 


S. 31. Policy in governing is an ad- 
” mirable invention found out -by Man to ! 
 farniſh private Perſons with thoſe cott- {I . 
veniences, which -the greateſt Kmgs*! 


could not have, we C © tRIL Officers nevets, 


ſo many, tietr Ric, es never {0 great, if-» 
this order were de! bee y'd. Witho! at- thisk 
Invention what Serva; ts, what Wealth" 
* ſhouldone have to procure the hare cor- * 


; veniences which now any one of four , 
How, 


hundred Pounds a Year enjoys ? 
many. Satps ought” he to have, and ſend 
Into the ſeveral Parts of the World, to. 
bring him back the Drugs, Stutts, and 
Curioſities, and Manufactures .of ar 
Countries? How many Men muſt be. 
cmploy'd to bring him conſtantly every 


Week News from all Parts of Europe! | 


Waiat Wealth would ſuflice to maintain 
{0 
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'ſo many Courriers as are neceſſary to 


ſend into divers places; . or to farniſh 
Horſes and Inas to lodge them 2? What 
Armies of Souldiers to tecure the Ways, 
and free them from Thieves ? How ma- 
ny Trades would it be requiſite to ſet up, 
to find them with Meat, Cloaths, and 


| Lodging! All Trades are linkt together 


and depend; one on another, ſo that he 
would have need of them all, and that 
not only for himſelf; he would nzed 


*thzm for his Officers, and for all-thofe 
who wrought for him; and thus there-- 


would be no end. An'ordinary Gentle- 


man has all this, . and that without trou- 


ble, turmoil, or anxiety.  Whatſoever he 


needs 1s bronght tohim from Chiza, Peru, - 


Egypt, Perſia, and, generally, from all 


{ the World, - He's freesfrom the expen- 
ces of building Ships ; he's enfur'd from 


all the dangers and hazards at Sea. - All 
the Roads in Europe are” kept. open for 
him; and Courriers are - diſpatcht to 
bring him the News of what happens. 


There are certain People who ſpend their 


Lives in the Study of Nature to curehis 
Diſeaſes, and are as ready to ſerve him, 
'A$1{ they receiv'd his Wages. He may 
with truth ſay, that there is a Million of 
Meu working for him in the Kinzdom. 

| He 
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'He'may reckon amongſt the number of 
this Officers not 'ofntely all the Trades. 
"men of 'the Realm he lives in, but | 
alfo thoſe of Neighbouring States, ſince 
they are ready to ſerye'him, beſtowinz 
on them a certain reward agreed on, 
"which is lefs than the wages he might 
"vive his'own Servants. All theſe who 
"thus work for-him bring him no trouble, 
'nor is he-oblig'd to'ſupply their wants. 
Ir is nota part of his Charge to manage 
them; there's no need of Superiour' 
Officers 'to 'govern', nor Inferiour to 
ferve them; and if there be, it is not | 
hispartto provide them. Who can ſera ] 
value high enough on'theſe Advantages, | 
which thus equalize the private Con- 
dition of Subjects to that of Kings;and 
which freeing them from all the troubles, | 
beſtow on them all that is to be had of 
good in the greateſt riches ? 
$-/32. The Vulgar become inſenſibk 
of all this, out of a principle of vanity 
and ingratitude. They draw the ſame 
advantage from all thoſe 'who work for 
the publick, wherein they are compre- 
hended, as if they wrought onely for 
them. Their Letters are as ſafely carrie 
tothe furtheſt parts of the World by 
Conrrier that carries ten thouſand, r 
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if he was charg'd with one onely ; they 
areas well:lookt to by a Phyſician that 
attends many 'others, -as 11 he was only 
to-:cure-them: -and .morcover the expe- 
rience he gets by going to many, makes 
him abler to ſerve them in the. cure of 
their Maladies: Nevertheleſs becauſe 
they-know that they do not alone enjoy 
theſe benefits, they are not touchr. 
Their wants are equally ſypply'd, but 
thex vanity 1s not equally ſatisfied , be- 


| cauſe they have no right toa ſuperiority 


over thoſe whole ſervice they receive. 
They undervalue-and {light what profit 
they draw thence: and though the benefit 
others receive dimimſhes not at all that 
-which redounds to them, yet does 1t 
diminiſh and takeaway the ſenſe thereof; 
_ -and they do not believe that [they are 
-oblig'd to any body, becauſe ther's:a 
number of others-who are partakers of 
-the ſame benefits, and-ſharers inthe ſame 
obligation. 
$. z3-For the moſt part we retlect not on 
tlioſe real goods we receive from Kings 
and Men in Authority, no more than we 
reflect, as was obſerved by one of old, 
.that we are mightily oblig'd to the 
Earth that ſuſtains us,and' that we ſhould 
be ill put to it ſhould it fail under our 
I 2 ieet, 
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feet. But this forgetfulneſs in Man is 
a proof,notan excule of his ingratitude, 
For ſince theſe are Benefits, and great 
ones too, and receiv*d moreover from 
the hands of God by the Intervention 
of Men, we ought to acknowledg them 
with gratitude, and in this acknow- 
ledgement include all thoſe by whoſe 
means he hath convey'd them to us, and 
with whom he hath depoſited his Au- 
thority for this purpoſe. . 

8. 34- Humane obligations when they 
are juſt and due, become the duties of 
Chriſtian Religion, becauſe it hath for 
Rule Soveraign Juſtice, and conſiſts ſo- 
lely in conforming it ſelf thereunto. 


Hence the Apoſtle commands Chriſti. 


ans to pray for Kings, and for thoſe 
who under them rule the State; and theſe 


Prayers are their due debts, if for no- 


thing elſe,at leaſt for the care they have 
in maintaining peace and quietneſs a- 
mongſt Men. Thus *tis a fault not to 


comply with this obligation in omitting | 


to pray forKings,andwe make our ſelyes 
- unworthy of all the benefits God by their 
means beſtows an Man. There are few 
who conſider this enough. The moſt 
part of the World buſies it ſelf in aery 


complaints againſt the diſorders of 
| State, 
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; State, of which commonly 1t is igno” 
'rant, and dreams not of complying with 


that juſt acknowledgement that is due 
to God, for.the benefits receiv'd from 


 himby the means of all-well order'd Go- 
verments; and nevertheleſs theſe bene- 


fits are infinitely greater than thoſe diſ- 
orders, whether true or ſuppos'd, which 
are the ſubject of all theſe mutterings and 
complaints. ; 
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GRANDEUR 


PART. II. 


— 


Of the Duties belonging to* | 


and Difficulties occurring in, 
the Life of Great Men. 


$. 1. W F the nature of Greatneſs,ſuch 
as we have here deſcrib'd it, 
may be a foundationto build, 
as on a fixt and unaiterable 
principle, the duties that Inferiors owe 
the Great: It is yet much more proper 
to make the Great themſelves know the 
molt eſlential and indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions of their Places. 
-- It 1s true, as we have ſhewn, that 
Grandeur is a participation of God's 
Authority and Power over Men, com- 
muni- 
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municated by him to ſome certain,ones, 
But to know the duties that accompany 
it, we muſt know. on what condition, 
and for what end God has beſtow'd on. 


'them this Power and; Authority : It be- 


ing certain that, as they onely hold. it. 
from him, ſo they cannot. lawfully enjoy, 
it but. on ſuch.conditions as God has ict, 
and that they cannot, execute. it, but for 
the ends he hath preſcrib'd them 
$. 2..The ficſtzhing then we ought to, 
conſider in this matter, is, That.God is 
Lord and King of Men by a.title ſo eſ- 
wbjal to hjs nature, that It is impoſſible 
e ſhould make any Creatare partner in, 
his power. WT: 
_ Man. is eſſentially and naturally (1b. 
jected to the Will of God, becauiz this 
Will is his natural and unalterable rule. 
He's-unjuſt when he follows it not: and; 
his Juſtice -confiſts in conforming atd 
{ubmitting himfelf thereunto. But it 
being alſo impoſſible that the Will of 
any other Creature ſhould be his Rule, 
neither can he be oblig'd to follow it 
for its own ſake, : 

For this fubordination of Man's Wilk 
to the Will of God is ſo effential to his 
nature, that even God himſelf cannot 
give him leave to be his own rule and 
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laſt end. And for this reaſon even the 
Son of God as Man, proteſts that he 


alwayes fulfills the Will of his Father, 
and not his own. 


Now if it be not lawful for any Crea- | 


ture to do and follow his own Will, itis 
yet leſs lawful to make his Willa rule and 
tord it 'over his Companions; ſince his 
Will is neither. its own rule,'nor the rule 
of any other Creature whatſoever. God 
therefore can in juſtice rule and com. 
mand our Wills; to him the Empire be- 
longs, and his Divine Will we ought to 
conſult, as the onely rule of alt our 
actions. y 

8.3. Thence it follows not but that 
we are often oblig'd to follow the hu- 
mours and obey the commands of o- 
ther Men, but this, never conſidering 
them onely. as Men, and obeying them 
as ſuch; but by vertue of God's Authe- 
rity obliging us thereunto. Thus our 
obedience finally tends to God , even 
then when we obey Men; for we only. 
obey them becauſe God commands we 
ſhon!d. And this command of God is 
the principal motive of the obedience P| 
we render them. I obey my King whoſe . | 
Subject I am, . and would obey my Ma- 
fter were 1 a Slave, becauſe Gad com- 
mands, 
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mandsI ſhould do-ſo;.*tis therefore God 
whom 1 really obey: His Will is the 
rule of mine, and l have no tye nor de- 
pendence on Man, even when 1 am moſt 
punctual in obeying him. For as ſoon 
as this ſame Will of God ſhall let me 
underſtand, that he would not have me 
obey others in ſome certain things,they 
ſhall no more find. me either their Sub= 
ject or Slave. | 

F$. 4. Fromhence it follows that God' 
does not communicate his Power to Men. 
that they ſhould make others the {ſlaves 
of their own Wills,. ſince this Empire of 
one Man's Will over-the Wills of others- 
1s naturally and eſſentially unjuſt.. It is- 
not given them that they ſhould take 
pleaſure,and pride themſelves, asif they. 
were thoſe whom others ſhould look on 
as their lalt end: for 1n reality they are: 
not, nay it 1s-1mpoſlible they ihould be 
ſo. The only aim God has in making 


them ſharers: of his Power, is to eſta- 


bliſh them Miniſters. and Executurs of 
his Will, whit he gives them a right: 
and power not to make themic!ives be" 
obey'd,but. God: not to. eſtabi!/? their 


own Dominion þut God's; not to make”: 


Men contribute to their own glory and? 
Grandcur,butto be themſelves Seryants: 
L 5% wp 
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to the good of others; and to procure 
them all the fpiritual and temporal con- 
veniences they poſſibly can. 

$. 5. Thus Greatneſs is a pute Mini- 
ſtery, having for its end the hotiour of 
God, and the adyantage of Men, with- 
out any regard at all to it ſelf. For it- 
ſelf it is not conſtituted, *tis only made 
for others. By this it 1s evident, That to 
uſe it as one ought in the order God 
has eftabliſh'd, the Great muft be ſo far 
from conſideting their SubjeRs as being 
theirs, that they even ought to look on 
themſelves as appertaining to thePeople, 
and to be firmly perfnaded that their 
Condition gives them no right either to 
follow their own will; or to make it be 
follow'd by others: That they cannot 
command only to ſhew their Authority, 
and that in all the commands they lay 
on others, they ought ſo to behave them- 
ſelves, that if they were demanded by 
God Almighty,for what end and motive 
they acted, . they might with truth an- 
fwer, That it is for him they did ſo, 
that it was to make his Laws be obſery- 
ed, and to procure their People what 
good they could. 

F. 6. The crime therefore the Great 
ones Commit in making their ankenes7 
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and Wealth ſubſervient to themſelves, 
and their own pleaſures, is a kind of 
periidiouſneſs to Gad. For certainly a 
King would haye reaſon to eſteem that 
Subject a Rebel, who having a Govern- 
ment entruſted to him, to preſerve 
his Maſter's Authority, ſhould pretend 
to make himſelf abſolute. Hence it fol- 
lows, that Great ones, having receiv'd 
their Greatneſs and Authority, not for 
themſelves, but to the end they may 
raiſe up God's Empire, and procure his 
glory, they become perfdjous and Re- 
bels, when they only uſe it for them- 
ſelves. 

6.7. It is therefore neceſſary the Great 
{honld look on their condition as a Mi- 
niſtry andOfhice beſtow*d on them, not as 
a quality incorporated in their being. 
It is neceſlary that they ſhould have no 
interior afteftion for it; that they ſhould 
conſider it as ſomething not belonging to 
themſelves, and by -which they neither 
become more perfect, nor more pleaſing 
to God: by it they have only means to 


do much good, or much harm, according 


as they comply with, and acquit them- 
{elves of the duty of their places. They 
ought to he firmly perſwaded that only 
this good, or evituſe they ſhall make of 
. Power, 


Power, does properly belong to them 
and which will ſtay with them ſince that 
at the hour of their death they ſhallleave 
their Grandeur behind, and only carry 
with them thoſe good, or bad deeds they 
ſhall have done inthe managing of it. 
$.8. From this Principle (which 
makes it Plain that the Great ought not 
to- uſe their Grandeur for themſelves) 
it is eafie to paſs to this other; that ha- 
Ving receiv'd from God their Authority 
and Power, they ought only to-employ 
it for him; that is,.they ought to do for 


God whatſoever they have aPower to do; 


and that the Meaſure and Rule of their 
Duties 1s to be had from thence: 

They need only to examine what they 
have Power to do; for it 1s-a certain 
. Rule they ought to- do all-they can. If 
they can do but little, they are obliged 
to:no more; If they can do much, their 
Obligations increaſe in proportion to 
their Power. js | 

FS. 9. It hence follows that a Prince, 
where he has Authority, ought to do all 
he can for the good of his People,and of 
the Church; that all Lords, and Maſters, 
ought to do: the ſame in their Territo- 
ries, and Families:: that a Magiſtrate 
ought. to-pertornt what his Office im- 
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powers him to ſee done, to the end that 
juſtice be given to all; and laſtly, every 
enein his- place ought to do whatſoever 
in right he can, ſo that the Talent en 
truſted him by God Almighty lye not 
idle and uſeleſs. This Rule may be told 
in three words, but the practice of it 
is of vaſt extent; ſince that, to reduce 
all things to their due order, and to take 
away all abuſes, there almoſt needs no- 
thing elſe, but that thoſe who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Authority ſhould uſe all their 
Power to ſee the Laws of God, and holy 
Church, obſerv'd. | 

$. 10. There are ſome of theſe Du. 
ties, which being groſs and viſible, are 
not altogether unknown to the Great 
but there are others which they ſcarce e- 
ver refle&t on, which nevertheleſs are of 
infinite conſequence, That. which we 
have mention'd of referring all the re- 
ipect others pay them, and making uſe 
of it to eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God, 
1s one of the greateſt importance. Re- 
ſpe&t and honour, as I have ſaid, are 
Paid to: the Great. The belt Chriſtians ' 
cannot in Conſcience diſpenſe with their 
Duty herein, and worldly Chriſtians. 
evengive more honour than tiey ought; 
by worſhipping in them Wealth, a_s 
| Waoat-- 
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whatſoever elſe the deordination of their 
hearts cauſes them to love and eſteem, 


Honour therefore follows and waits up- 
on the cqudition of the Great; and this 
honovr is juſt, being bottom'd on good 
and warrantable reaſons, as hath been 
ſhown heretofore. It is even God him- 
felf, the Author of all Juſtice, thatallows 
it to them; but he does not therefore al- 
low them to make it the Object af their 
Vanity. All honour belongs to God ac- 
cording to Scripture; Sol: Deo hanar & 
gloria, The Great therefore ought to 
reſtore toGod that whichis given them 
and to uſe it ſo that God may be thereby 
glorified. Now the means to practiſe 
this Duty isnot,for the moſt part,fimply 
in the preſence of God Almighty tg de- 
veſt ones ſelf of the honour annext to 
his condition, nor there to acknowledge 
that it belongs to him, and notto them- 
ſelves; but 1ſo to behave themſelves 
that all vertues whatſoever may be e- 
ſteem'd honourable for their good ex- 


ample: For it is ingraffed in Man's nature ' 


to value whatſoeyer they ſee in thoſe 
they reſpect, and not to make nice di- 
ſtinftions of quality and quality, ſo as 
to reyerence ſome, and contemn and 
flight others. Hence it cames that the 
honour 
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konour we annex tothe condition of 
Grandees, makes even the Vices of the 
vicious to be eſteemyd, as inlike manner 
all Vertues are, when they appear in any 
of the Great. Modefty in Apparel,fhun- 
ning unlawful Recreations, an exact ob-. 
krvance of the Laws of holy Church, 
ceaſe to be diſhonourable when the Great 
publickly profeſs and practiſe them. 
When we but imitate them, we think our 
ſelves ſhelter'd from the raillery of the 
World ; and it is eſteem'd glorious to 
follow thoſe who are always follow'd 


and waited on by glory and honour. 


$.11. We cannot ſufficiently make 
known of what importance this one thing 
is for ſaving the Souls of the Great. For 
one of the greateſt Artifices the Devil 
uſes to engage Men in Vice and Debau- 
chery, is to faſten Names of contempt on 
certain Vertues; and to fill weak Souls 
witha fooliſh fear of paſſing for ſcrupu- 
lous, ſhould they deſire to put them in 
practiſe. It is by this means, for Exam- 
ple, that he hath introduc'd into the 
World immodeſty in Apparel; and that 
he makes even Women, otherwiſe very 
chaſte, to follow thoſe Faſhions which 
were only found our for ſuch as were 1m- 
modeſt. *Tis the Mode, cry they; we 
cannat 
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cannot endure to be ſingular. Theſe 
weak and fooliſh People have need to be 
upheld againſt this dangerous temptati- 
on; and nothing can do it better than 
the Example of Perſons of Quality which 
frees them from the reproach of ſingu- 
larity. Thus 1t belongs to the courage 
and duty of the Great, to believe that 
they are rais'd by God to withſtand this 
Artifice of the Devil, and to let the 
Worid know that !t 1s glorious to obey. 
Almighty God; to vnderprop by their 
Example the weakneſs of their Brethren; 
and to confels FESUS CHRIST, 
loudly and openly in the ſight of the 
whole World,by publickly profeſſing 


and leading a Life truly Chriſtian. And ' 
ſhould they only do the Church this piece 


of ſervice, yet ought they not to eſteeny 
their Life ill-imploy'd, nor their quali- 
ty and condition of {mall concern. 

$. 12. It is but enlarging this Princi- 
Ple, that the Great are oblig'd to ens 


ploy for God ill they have receiv'd from _ 


him: that they onght to doe what lies in 
their power, either by Authority, or .Ex- 
ample; and we ſhall dilcover aninfinite 
mmber of deyoirs peculiar to each ſta- 
tion, the omiſſion whereof makes them 
gullty of uumberleſs faults,. And it will 
not 
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not be amiſs to conſider ſome that are of 


more than ordinary extent. 
It is certain, as we have juſt now ſaid, 


© that nothing is more fit to inſpire mo- 


deſty into thoſe of a middling condition, 
than to ſee Perſons of Quality (by whom 
they ſquare their own actions, and whom 
they would by no means diſpleaſe) keep 


themſelves within an exa&t modeſty and 


decorum, as well for Apparel as other 
accommodations. There are Circum- 
ſtances where Princeſſes, and the Wives 


_ of thoſe who Govern Provinces, without 


any other help but that of their own Ex- 
ample, and a diſlike of ſuch as ſhall ap- 
pear before them undecently clad, may 
be able to free a whole City from immo. 
deſt faſhions. At leaſt they may oblige 
thoſe who depend on them to a decency 3 
and their Example will not fail to work 
powerfully on others who. have na ſucty 
dependance. Thus they will be able to 
hinder many fins occaſioned in Women 
and Men by this diſorder. Now if they 
can bring this about it is unqueſtionable 
that they ought, and that they are not on- 
ly oblig'd to a decent modeſty by a duty 
common to them and other Chriſtian 
Women; but alſo by a more peculiar 


_ one ſpringing from their ſtate and qua- 


lity, 
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lity, which making them capable of hin- 
dring many fins and diſorders, impoſes 
ON them at the ſame. time an obligation 
of doing in proportion to their power. 
For as there is no.doubt but that that 
Man, who can ſayethe lives of many by, 
debarring, himſelf of ſome light. recre-, 
ation, would; be a Murderer, ſhould he, 


refer that, trifle before the. lives. of, - 


hoſe; ſo it 1s yet, more. certain, that 
could one preſerve many, Souls from a, 
ſpiritual, death by ſome. one practiſe, 
whereunto he 1s otherwiſe oblig'd: by the, 


Law, of God, by. his condition, and the. | 


place God hath charg'& him, with; is 
cannot be. omitted by him, without he 
becomethe Murderer of all tho&, inch, 
might: have been prefetv'd from ſuch: 
crimes by a behaviour truly Chriſtian. 

$. 23-. This dreadful conſequence 
makesit plain, whata ſtrange difference 
the-various, conditions of Men createin 


actions. which, outwardly appear the: 


tame... Fox indecency in Apparel is in a 
Waman of low quality but a fin that 
bears proportion. to the vanity that ac- 
companes.t,. and: the ſcandal it gives. to. 
fome few. But this fame motion of Va- 
nity making Perſons of Quality, whore 
the Example and Rule of athers, to ap- 
Pear 
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pear in a garb that viounds Modeſty,is 


a publick appr obation of Vice, a Semi- 
nary of crimes, and: a lawful Authori- 
zing ſin. For the'example of theſe Per- 
ſons 1s a living Law, which has much 
more force-and power over the World, 
than all the other Eaws and Ordinances 


| that are found written in Books. Thus, 


though conſequences are not conſider'd, 
and that the parties offending are onely 
carried on with a ſlight paſſion of ap- 


pearing ſoas to pleaſe thoſe that ſhall 
ee them; yet ſhall they be aſtoniſh'd, 


when at the day of Judgement they ſhall 


with the crimes 


find themſelves loaden' 
of 'a world of Peoples whom they ſhall 
by their example have kept fetter'd jn 
theſe diſorders; whereas they lay undet 
an obligation of ſetting them free by the 
contrary example of a modeſt beha. 
viour. : 
S. 14 Nothing is. more terrible. than 
becoming thus partaker and guilty of 
the faults af others, by omitting our 
own duties and here I give you other 
Examples. Soveraign Lords owe. ju- 
{tice to thoſe who. are under them; the 
Officers they fet over them, do but fup- 
ply their Place, and do. what they them- 
{elves ovght to do, were it poflible. 
They 
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They are therefore oblig'd in their 
choice to prefer ſuch as may be the 


beſt able to perform that duty. Now if | 


out of any human conſideration, negli- 
' gence,or proſpect of ſome little intereſt, 
they chuſe thoſe that are unfit, or at leaſt 
{uch as areleſs capable, all the faileurs of 
theſeOfficers ſhall be laid to their charge; 
they ſhall be guilty of all the injuſtice 
done by them, and of all the diſorders 
that ſhall happen through their faults. A 
covetous Judge may ruin a whole Fa- 
mily; miſery may engage this poor Fa- 
mily in a thouſand crimes; it is not to 
be queſtion'd but all theſe ſhall fall on 
the Chief Lord, if he out of negligence 
or motives of worldly intereſt have pre- 
fer'd this Judge before others that de- 
ſerv'd better. 

| V. 15. The receiv*d Laws of a Kingdom, 
ive the Supreme Lord power to redreſs 
a number of diſorders; as to put down 
Ordinaries, and places where Plays'of 
chance and hazard are us'd, to forbid 
Balls and Dancings on Feſtival dayes, 
with many others of like nature: a ſtrict 
obſerving of ſuch regulations would ba- 
miſh a thouſand diſorders; whoever 
can introduce or maintain theſe, are 
thereunto indiſpenſably oblig'd, and 
great 
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great Lords may do this when they are 
authoriz'd and backt by the Laws of 


_ the Kingdom. Thus when they do not 


comply with this obligation, when they 
do inot watch over their Officers, nor 
maintain them in their rights ; -when 
they chuie ſuch as are corrupt, unfit and 
weak,without zeal or vigour,they have 
great reaſon to look on themſelves as 


guilty before Almighty God of all the 


miſ-demeanours they ought to have re- 


. dreſgd. 


F. 16. This multitude of fins that the 
Great run into, by being ſharers in the 


faults of others which they 'might have 


hinder'd, is infinitely yet greater in mat- 
ters Eccleſiaſtical, wherewith Princes 
are entruſted ; either by nominating to 
feveral Benefices and Cures of Souls, or 
by the ſollicitations they make to have 


\. them beſtow'd on their own Creatures, 


An ill Paſtour is chargeable with all the 


facriledges committed by ſuch bad 


Prieſts as he employes, with all the 
ſcandals they cauſe, with all the ſins of 
the People which he might have hin- 
der'd: That is to ſay, Few faults are 
committed in a Town, that are not char- 


_ geable on a negligent and debaucht Pa- 


itor. But if the fins of the People are 
imputed 
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imputed 'to the Paſtors, 'b6th the ſing 
of the one and the other ſhall be charg'd 


on the Patrons who have preſented, 


or by favour have got them Nomi. 
nated. Wo” 

S. 17. If the Governour of ſome im; 
portant: Poſt, having from the King a 
power to chuſe ſuth inferior Officers, 
to be under him -arid defend the place, 
inſtead of enccaſting theſe Employmetiits 
fo Perſons of valour, and conſidering 
in his cnoice only the ſervice of his 
Kin”, ſhould on the contrary regard on. 


3; ts' proper intereſt, and ſo 'advance | 


Pcople without'experience and courage, 
ſach as would deliver themſelves to the 
"Enemy, who can'queſtion bit that the 
King would look'on this Governour as 
a treacherous Servant ? But -with how 
much more juſtice will God Almighty 
condemn thoſe, whoſe Charge being to 
ſupply Paltoral Cures, that is, to ſettle 
 Governours and Heads over Chriſtians, 


to free them from ' the aſſaults of the 


Devil, and to conduc them to Heaven, 
entruſt them in the hands of ſuch as 
have no experience in this Spiritual 
warfare, which they are to wage againſt 
the Powers of Darkneſs; ſuch-as ra- 
ther keep intelligence” with the. gg 
and 


ey, hf nts we 
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midwho areſd far from-guiding others 
in the 'way of Salvation, that they walk 
In; 'and by their example drawfothers 


after themſetves, into the ready "road 
to'Death. MN 


$. 18, 1] would to God all the Great 
ones, who are charg'd with ſupplying 
with Eccleſiaſtical Cures, had'conitantly 
before their 'cyes what St. Chryſoſtom (in 
particular ſayes, of thoſe who for hu- 
man reſ{p=&ts promote undeferving Bi- 
ſhops. If it happens, ſayes he, (to ſpeak 
"only of what happens every day,) that 
there 'is rais'd to the Dignity of Biſhop 
'6ne unworthy thereof, upon conſideration of 
friendſhip or of ſome other Yeſpett ; what pu- 
niſhment does he not draw on his head by 
this evil Election? He 15 not only the cauſe 
of dinning a number of Souls, which-periſh 
through the fault of this unworthy Man, but 


grves alſo occaſion to all thoſe ſins which he 


commits in Adminiſtration of his Office. 


Thus he who ſhall have promoted him, bt- 


comes guilty of all the ſins of this evil Paſtor, 
and of the People committed to his charge. 
Tf he who does but ſcandalize one Soul only 
"becomes ſo guilty, that it were better for him 
"according to Scripture to have a Mill-ſtone 
faſten'd to his neck, and ſo thrown into the 
Sea, what ought that Man to expett who 
ſeandalizes ſo many Souls ? v.19, 
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S. 19. Although the promotion to 


Benefices , that have not the cure of - 


Souls annext, draws not after it ſo great 
and ſodreadful conſequences z yet ought 
we not to fancy that ſuch may be di- 
ſpos'd of according to humour, and for 
other motives beſides thoſe of the Ser- 


vice of God. They are alwayes goods 


conlecrated to God, and let aſide to 


maintain thoſe that ihould really ſerve 


the Church, and who ought to lead a 
Life ſuitable to their Vocation ; and con- 
ſTequently when they are either given or 
procur'd for {uch as are perfectly ſecu- 
lar in their way of I1ving, and who only 
ſeek after them to latisfie their luſts, to 
procure divertiſ:ments, and to lead a 
Lite not at all becoming a Clergy-man's 
modeſty,all the crimes committed in the 
diſpenſation of theſe goods,ſhall fall on 
thoſe who have chokn ſuch for their 
Employments, without inquiring firſt, 
'whetier the parties choſen were diſpos'd 
to comply with, or did even know what 
they oblig'd themſelves unto. 


$. 20. lf to all theſe obligations we 


add thoſe which riſe from the Power 
theGreat have in their ſeyeral Offices to 
redreſs theſe diſorders: if further we 
Pur 1nto the ſcale what they can do to 
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baniſh by their Authority, words and 
examples prodigality, blaſphemy, de- 
baucheries , play , libertinage, and a 
number of other cauſes of diſorders and 
ſins 3 and if we {quare all this according 
to theſe two Principles, "Thar Men in 
Power are oblig'd to do what they can, 
and that the omiſſion of theſe devoirs 
makes them guilty of what miſchief ſo- 
ever they might have hinder'd, we may 
frame ſome tolerable Idea of the ſtu- 
___ dangers that attend Great- 
nels. 

S$. 21. This heavy burden of ſins, 


| wherewith Great ones at unaware and 
| without their own knowledge load them- 


ſelves, is not perceiv'd during Life. They 
are ſtun'd with the noiſe and hurry that 
is always about them, and outwatd ob- 


jects which take them from them. 


felves, will not permit them to fee them. 


They may be reſembPd to Mountains 


hanging over their heads, ſuſtain'd as 
yet by God's mercy,to give them leaveto 
recolleCt and repent. But at the hour 
of their death, theſe Monntains ſhall 
fall ſuddainly upon them, and all objects 
wherewith before they were taken up, 
vaniſhing out of ſight, they ſhall only 
find themſelves mas ads about with 
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an army of 'People who ſhall upbraid 
them, either with injuſtice done, or with 


crimes whereunto they have been drawn 


by the ill uſe they made of their Digni. 
ty and Power. | 

S. 22, But what is yet more terrible 
in the Condition of our Great ones, is, 
That being oblig'd by their Condition 
to all theſe duties, it at the ſame time 
proves a hinderance from knowing, and 
when known from performing them, 
The very baſis whereon their Condition 
1s built, is that they belong not to them- 
ſelves, but to their People: That their 
Grandeur and Authority was not be- 
ſtow'd on them that they might enjoy 
and take pleaſure in them, but to be us'd 
for the. good of thoſe who are plac'd 
under them, 

But how difficult a matter is it to find 
room for theſe ſentiments in the heart 
of one born in the throng of Riches and 
Honours? Man corrupted by fin bas a 
ſecret inclination to ſeek all things for 


himſelf, to make himſelf*the center of 


all: itis a Natural Tyranny fin has plant- 
ed in the very depth of Man's heart. 
Perſons of low Condition cannot eaſily 
come to exerciſe this Tyranny, becauſe 
others will not give place thereunto. 
They 
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They continually learn from others 
thwarting their deſires,that others were 
not made to ſerve them. it happens 
otherwiſe with Perſons of Quality, par- 
ticularly with thoſe who are born ſuch. 
This kind ofGreatneſs lets them ſee from 
their very Infancy, that all the World 
5accuſtom'sd to yield to them,and follow 
their humours : hence they inſenſibly be- 
gin to think that thoſe who uſe ſo much 
ſubjection and reſpect towards them, . 
were only born for their ſake, and came 
but into the World to contribute to- 
wards their pleaſures and Grandeur. 
Thus they imagine that they have no 
more to do than to enjoy this Greatneſs 
of theirs, to endeavour its Increaſe by 
becoming yet more powerful and great 
and that the Inferior ſort of Men are 
onely plac*d hereto ſerve as inſtruments 
to bring theſe their ends about. They 
fancy to themſelves, that the onely buſt- 
neſs of their Life is to preſerve their 


Families, and make them flouriſh by ſet- 


ting all their dependents on work for. 
this end: and it almoſt never comes 
into their thoughts, that both they and 
their Families are on the contrary by 
God's order and decree deſign'd onely 
to ſerve and help thoſe who are under 
their command. 'K 2 6.23. 
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8.23. Thus we, for the moſt part 


ſee that the Great, who are given to | 


Vices incident to their high Station, are 
ſo totally taken up with their own 
Grandeur , and their thoughts ſo per- 
fectly employ'd about themſelves, that 
they ſcarce ever think of doing any good 
turn gratis. They are as great niggards 
of their Recommendations, as of their 
goods, leſt the favours obtain'd for 
. others, ſhould be plac'd to account a- 
mongſt thoſe they hope to procure for 
themſelves. Hence it comes that their 
moſt intimate Friends dare not beg-their 
Favours, even for their own concerns, 
without they have deſerv'd it by their 
effeCtual Services, and that it be rather 
a recompenſe for what's paſt, than a 
new grace. Thus they truly drive a 
trade, and ſell their words and credit; 
and one may ſay, without doing them 
any injury, that they are but Merchants 
trafficking in a more eleyated'way. 

$. 24. The knowledge of thoſe other 


. truths,which are neceſlary to teach them | 


how to comply with their devoirs, isno 
leſs difficult to be gotten. They have 
a natural ayerſion from them all, be- 
cauſe they incommode them in the pur- 
ſuit of their paſſions. They are ny 
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ſo many fetters abridging their liberty, 
diſturbing their pleaſures, and making 


their Grandeur almoſt uſeleſs. Thus 
the corruption of their hearts keeps 


them at diſtance from theſe Truths, 


whilſt this ſame corruption 1s fortify'd 
by all the obje&s that ſurround them. 
Every one knows they do. not love that 
Truth which would bring them to be low 
and humble, whereas they are pleas'd 


with flattering lies: and thus every one 


out-vies his Fellow in cheating and de- 
ceiving them, for every one loves him- 
ſelf more than he loves them. 

$.25. Intereſt gives increaſe to our de- 
fire of pleaſing, and fear makes us avoid 
diſpleaſing of them, and this as thoſe to 
whom we ſpeak are more or leſs able to 
ſerve and hurt us; that is,as their Quality 
is leſs or greater. Hence it 1s evident, 
That every degree of Grandeur is a hin- 
derance to Truth, and to deſire to 5: 
Great is to deſire that Truth ſhould find 


Aa more difficult acceſs unto us. . 


F. 26. Concupiſcence alone is not that 
which hides Truth from the Great, Pru- 
dence it ſelf is often oblig'd to do this, 
or at leaſt ſo to moderate and temper it, 
that it may be proportion'd to their 
weakneſs. For that continual complai- 
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fance of thoſe who environ them,havins 
bred in their Souls a certain delicatneſ 
has alſo made them uncapable of ſeeing 
Truth in its nak'd purity and force, 


There'stherefore a neceſſity, it: ſhould 


be ſhewn them by parts ; they muſt haye 
a glimpſe, not a full ſight of things 
Some times to the Vulgar our diſcourk 


is ſincere and open; but who dare ſpeak| 


thus to the great, at leaſt if they do na 

ſeem to deſire it? Truth ſome time 
finds out thoſe that are low and little, it 
may accoſt them without being callPd on; 
but thoſe who are high and Great ought 
to be diligent themſelves in looking at: 
ter it: they ought to go before and meet 
it, if they have a mind to find it here 
this World, | 


I. 27. But if they be ſo happy as toſþ 


know theſe many devoirs, and to ſe} 
through thoſe exterior and interior ||. 
miſts thatencompals them; I mean thok | 


- which both riſe from themſelves and 


from the malice, artifices and paſſions, - 


of others, yet what difficulties will they 
not meet in performing of them ? what 
means to withſtand ſo many unjuſt de- 
ſires, ſeconded by their own unjuſt pal- 
| fions ? If, for example, they be entruſted 
- with the diſtribution of ſeveral benefices, 
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J it is ſo far from Truth, that this righe 

ſhould either be to them pleaſing. or 
-advantageous, that it will le on them 

as a moſt inſupportable burden. They 
| muſt give flat denials to all ſuchas would 
think themſelves oblig'd to them by the 
donation, and muſt go and find out ſome 


7 - others who would think they incur no 
a obligation , becauſe they look on ſuch 
na Dignities as on Charges dangerous to 
+ their Conſciences. They mult not pick 
> If out ſuch as make their Court, and dance 


h attendance in hopes to obtain them; but: 
o ſuch as they are not acquainted with, 
but ſuch as they know not, and who lye 


yy - private, for fear of being choſen. Ne. 
'- | ver would our Grandees ſeek to be Pa. 
.- {| trons, were they never to nominate but 
bh E-VEFeL 

el 0 theſe conditions; and yet theſe con- 


_ ditions are required to make. their pre- 
& | fentations lawful. 
\ $.28. Thoſe other difficulties which 
ſpring from the Condition of the Great, 
«| 30d which lead them aſtray out of the 
j way of Vertue and Salvation, are no leſs 
viſible in reſpect of the common duties. 
co of Chriſtianity whereunto they are no 
leſs oblig'd than others. For they ought 
to conſider, That becauſe Great, they - 
ceaſe not to be Men, the deyoirs proper 
R 4 to, 
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to their condition does not free them 
from thoſe others which, with their con- 
ſequences, belong to the common condi- 
tion of all Mankind. They are Men,and 
Sinners ; that is, full of corruption, 
miſery, darkneſs, and inward ores. 
Theſe they ought to know; theſe they 
ought to cure. They are proud, they 
muſt humble themſelves: they are given 
to pleaſures, they have need of morti- 
hication they are ty'd to the World,and 
its riches, they muſt be looſen'd and ſet 
free. They wander out of themſelves, 
their thoughts are all diſipated ; they 
muſt be recollected and brought home. 


The ordinary Remedy to Cure theſe Ma. - 


ladies, is to deprive ones ſelf of what 
Cauſes and nouriſhes them. But their 
condition and quality allows not of this : 
They can neither quit their riches, their 
honours, nor the ſtate they hve in. 
They're not in a condition to practiſe 
mortification, and recollection much 
leſs, a thouſand occaſions draw them a- 
broad. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, a 
Cure muſt be wrought, or they periſh : 
and ſince that cannot be had by the ordi- 
nary means, extraordinary ones muſt be 
try'd; and ſuch as are miraculous, even 


1n the order of Grace. They muſt be 


humble 
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humble amongſt their honours; poor 
1n their riches; and fully perſwaded of 
their miſery whilſt they appear ſo for- 
tunate. And thus as others, by exterior 
exerciſes, do bear up the weakneſs of 
their ſouls and vertues; it is on the con- 
trary neceſlary that the Great, by the 
ſtrength of both theſe, overcome all ex- 
terior Obſtacles. 

$. 29. The Great cannot be in that: 
right diſpoſition which God exacts, and 
Reaſon' requires they ſhould, if they do 
not conſider themſelves in three different 
ſtates, or orders. The firſt is exterior, 
the ſecond natural, the third interior, 
depending on their vertues. According 
to the exterior order they are Great a- 
bove others ; according to: the natural 
they are perfectly equal; but according. 
to the interior they are oblig'd, through 
humility, to place themſelves beneath 
all. Fhe ſentiments riſing, from theſe: 
three orders ought to agree and fubliit 
together : And theyare oblig'd, that they” 
may conſerve exterior order,to keep the 
rank and place which belongs to tens 
according tothe World ; yet ought they, 
for all that, to acknowledge themſelves 
perfectly equal to the reſt of Mankind; 
wh.ch will make them, towards others, 
KF alla- 
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affable, charitable,and ſharers in their mi- | 


ſeries: nayzthey are not hereby diſpens'd 
from acknowledging, that perhaps their 
{ins and imperfections make them to be 
elteem'd by God and his Angels as the 
laſt of all Men. Theſe ſentiments are 
juſt and neceſſary, becauſe they are con- 


formable to their condition but how. 


hard is it to unite them together ? Sv 
that it often. happens that the. ſtate of 
Greatneſs makes them almoſt farget they 
are Men,. and: more, that they-are Sin- 
ners. They only meaſure themſelves by 
the exterior order, by their riches, no- 
bility,.and offices 5 nor do they look on 
the reſt of Men,. but by that degree of 
Inferiority wherein they are plac'd be- 
neath *em. This is an illuſion, as it 
were, naturally bred up with Greatneſs, 
and which cannot be diſſipated, but by 
an extraordinary. grace, which forces 
them to. retire into themſelves, at the 
{ame time they are with ſo much vio- 
lence drawn abroad. 

F. 329. How is it poſlible to be be-ſet 
with riches and honours,. and yet to al- 
low ones: felf nothing from them; to 
look on them, -as.not belonging to ones 
ſelf, but only as things uſeful for the 
place Gad. has putus in? If the Ofedt 

| id 
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.did not paſſionately love theſe things, 


their rightuſe would be much more ealje-- 
But they love them, and that with much: 
more paſſion than others. Concupi- 


+ ſcence makes them love theſe riches, 


theſe ſplendors, and theſe pleaſures : 
Theſe conſtantly come and. ſhew them- 
ſelves, they cannot be abſolutely without: 
them; yet are they forbid to fix there, 
to enjoy and pleaſe t hemſelves in-them. 

Who 1s he, ſays the Scripture, whocan. 
handle Pitch and not be defil'd? Quis 
picem tanget & non inquinabituy ab ea 
Who can drink of this delicions Wine: 
without exceſs? Reaſon alone anſwers: 


* that 'tis. impoſſible. But Faittr tells us: 


another ſtory :. all things are poſlible to- 
God; Omnia poſſubilia ſunt apad Deum.. 
8. XL, If theſe difficulties are great,, 
even to thoſe who, through age and ex-- 
Perience, have learnt the vanity andthe: 
nothingnefs of the World, and of what-- + 
ſoever flatters the mind. and. ſenſes, and 
who. having taſted the gall that's min- 
gPd in all the ſweets it affords, may. have: 
ſome-diſguſt for the World;. what. ſhalli 
we lay of ſuch as begin but to relifh.its: 
pleaſure, and who:know nothing of. the: 
miſeries that inſeparably attend: them::: 


who haye but a.ſlight knowledge of the: 


duties; 
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duties of Chriſtianity, and a ſhort pro. || ſta 
ſpect towards the dangers of pleaſure: no 
who have their hearts laid wide open to yo 
the objects of ſenſe, which are apt to ar 
purchaſe the eſteem of Men: whopleaſe a 
theWorld,andwhom the World is pleas'd af 
withal; who are drawn to vice by a 0! 
thouſand temptations, both exterior and G 
interior z and who mult encouncer and tc 
vive battel at the ſame time to the moſt tl 
violent onſets of their own corruption, h 
the moſt attractive charms of the World, C 
and the moſt dangerous Artifices of the 
Devil ? 


in this World occur of loſing our tem- 
poral Life, there is ſcarce any that may 
not ſerve as a repreſentation of that a 
young Prince is in,of loſing his Soul, who 
goes to Court. handſome in Body, and a- 
geeeable in the diſpoſitions of his mind; 
+ but withal, carries thither a ſmall know- 
ledge of Chriſtian duties, and a ſtrong 
inclination to pleaſures. The danger of 
him who ventures on an Eaſt-India Voy- 
age In a poor Fiſher-Boat, without Helm, 
or Pilot ; the danger of one who ſhould 
enter Town, or Houſe where the Plague 
rag'd, there to live amongſt the dead and 
infeted Carcaſles ;, that of a Sonldier 
ſtanding 


I 
8.32. Search all dangers which here ] 
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ſtanding the ſhot of a whole Army, is 
nothing compar'd to the danger of this. . 
young Prince, who is the Mark whereat 
are levelld all the Darts of the World 
and Devils; and whois not only ſought 
after by Death, but who even ſeeks his 
own death and ruine. There's only a 
God, who can, by his all-miraculous pro- 
tection,free him from this danger, by put- 
ting by theſe Darts, and hindring leſt 
he himſelf uſe them to his own deſtru- 
Ction- 

$. 33. As the Life of Religions Men 
is a Life fram'd and found out by holy 
Men as a means to arrive with more eaſe 
at Heaven; ſo one may ſay that the Life 
which the Grandees uſually lead at Court 
is a Life contriv'd tolead Men with much 
eaſe to Hell. We need but to inſiſt a lit- 
tle on the Compariſon to be ſatish'd that 
"tis exatt- The eaſte means that Saints 
have found out for thoſe who live in 
well-govern'd Monaſtries, to go to Hea- 
ven by, conſiſts in that they have,as much 
| as they could, ſhut all the Gates againſt 
the Devil, and laid all thoſe open where- 
at Grace might enter. They have baniſht 
pleaſures by auſterities, riches by po- 
yerty, idleneſs by labour, pride by obe- 
dienceand humility, They have —_y 

an 
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and apply'd Men to reading, prayer, 
and ſilence, thereby to give entrance to 
Truth and Grace: They have endea. 
vour'd foto diſpoſe of all, that all ſhould 
lead towards God, and aboliſh the Spirit 
of the World. | 
A Courtier's Life is fram'd after the 
ſame Model, but for an end quite diffe- 
rent. It has been obſerv'd that Sin hath 
found entrance into Souls through idle- 
| neſs, divertiſements,. a free converſati- 
on betwixt Men and Women; through 
evildiſcourſe, principles of libertinage, 
intereſt, anger,, revenge, ambition, and 
what elſe ſo-ever ſtirs up paſſion, A 
Courtier's Life is ſo contriv'd,.that all 
theſe are its Ingredients. It has been 
further obſery'd, that what carries us to- 
wards God,. and inclines us to enter in- 
to our ſelves, 1s,. recollection, reading,, 
prayer, good example, profitable, and 
lawful employments; and theſe are per- 
fectly baniſht from Court. 

S. 34: What, therefore, ought the 
Great to do to: ſhelter themſelves from, 
this danger ? ſhall they be-take themſelves 
tothis kind of Life? No, if they do, 
they are already loſt by leading this. very 
Life: for there is no likely-hood,or pre- 
tenſion of being fay'd in a Life. of idle- 

neſs, 
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neſs, divertiſement, play, and paſſion, 
Shall they endeavour to. uſe ſome mode- 
ration, and to. give ſomething to the 
World , without delivering themſelves 
totally up toit? But, will the World be 


' fatisf'd with this ſhare, will it not look 


on them as ridiculous? A thouſand oc- 
caſions therefore will offer themſelves, 
wherein the World muſt be croſs'd and 
thwarted ; and to do this, great courage 
is requir'd. Now let theſe difficulties be 
as great as they will, yet muſt our Men of 
Quality reſolve to overcome 'em, if they 
remain in the World; ſince there is none 


.ſo great which ought not to give place 


to the danger of being eternally loſt ; 
for, as Tertullian ſays, Quecung, neceſſitas 
minor eſt tanto periculo comparata. 

S. 35. By this it is made evident that . 


| thecondition of theGreat, is, in Chriſti- 


ansa ſtate of violcnce.; and that it 1s con- 
trary to the firſt inſtin&t theSpirit ofGod 
10ſpires into thoſe Souls which he touch- 
es. For this is an inſtinct of fear incli- 
ning us to fly all temptations z an inſtinct 
of hatred and averſion from the objects: 
of Concupiſcence it is an inſtinct preſ: 
ling us forward to imitate the Life our 
bleſſed. Saviour led 6n Earth, which was 
in outward ſhow quite contrary to. that: 
of Men. in Power.. And as this inſtinct 
Lemains, 
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remains in the Great, when they are truly 
Chriſtians; ſo of neceſſity it mult raiſe 
in theman interiour war and oppoſition 
againſt the flaveries they are oblig'd to 
by their call, and make them cry with 
Fob, Quare data eft miſeris Iux, & vita his 
qui in amaritudine ſunt ? How comes it to 
paſs, O Lord, that a Soul ſtruck through 
with the ſentiment of its own abjection 
and miſery, muſt yet appear in ſplendor 
and honour; and that ſhe mult be invi- 
ron'd with a number of People perſwa- 
ding her that ſhe's happy ? Why muſt 
ſhe command others, who ought, her ſelf, 


to be ſubject to all? Why ſhould ſhe en-' 


joy the pleaſures of the World; ſhe, 
who ought to be bury'd in the bitterneſs 
of Pennance ? 

8.36. There is almoſt no Chriſtian 
vertue to which Grandeur is not ſome 
ways oppos'd, and from which it does 


not eſtrange us. It is oppoſite to the 


- Spirit of Faith, ſince Faith does take our 
thoughts from what's preſent and vi- 
ſible, to make us adhere to what's invi- 
{ible and eternal: Grandeur on the con- 
trary faſtens us to things viſible and 
temporal, whilſt it brings them near to 
us, forces us to ſee and feel them in 
what they have of moſt ſplendid and de- 
licious, It 
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It is contrary to Chriſtian Hope, be- 
cauſe this Vertue makes us place all our 
confidence and truſt in God alone; 
whereas Greatneſs inclines us to con- 
fide and truſt to our riches, according as 
the Wiſe-man ſays; The Fortreſs of the 
Rich; that is to ſay, his ſupport, and the 
object of his hope, conſiſts in his riches: 
Subſtantia Divitts urbs fortitudinis ers, 
Hence it 1s that St. Pal ſo particularly 
recommends to thoſe who are rich in the 
World, that they pnt not their truft in 
the uncertainty of their wealth : zeque 


ſperare in mcerto divitiarunm. Rnowing 


all well that that was the bent and in- 


. Clination riches would give them. | 


It is contrary to the Spirit of Charity 
becauſe Charity regards not it-ſelf, but is 
all for others : whereas the inſtinCt of 


- Grandeur refers all things to it-ſelf. 


It is contrary to the Spirit of Recol- 
lection by that continual diſſipation it is '. 
ingag'd in: to the Spirit of Pennance, 


. by the pleaſures it affords : to the Spirit 


of Poverty, by the plenty of all things 
which attend it: to the Spirit of Humi- 
lity, by thoſe objeCts of ambition and 
pride it always lays before the Soul. . 
$. 37. If therefore the condition of 
the Great be ſuch as we have painted i, 
if 
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if it be ſo contrary to the firſt inſtinCt of 
Chriſtian Religion, it 1s evident it may 
be under-gone when impos'd by God, 
and accept'd of by ſubmiſſion to his will, 
but it cannot be willingly ſought after 
without preſumption and imprudence. 
We ought to comfort our ſelves that 'tis 
by God's order and will that we are pla- 
c'd there, as it 1s onely his Grace that 
can ſupport us. Wherefore the. Scri- 
pture declaring to us-the ſentiments we 
ouFht to have of our ſelves, tells us,that 
we muſt not demand of God great Offi- 
ces or Employments, Nol: querere a Do- 
21110 Ducatum, neque- a Rege Catheadram - 
honoris, It warns us not. to expole our 
faults to the eyes of the People,by under-. 
taking to govern them : Nor pecces in 
multitudine Civitatts, meque te immittas im 
Populum, FS a, I 
-  S. 38. But thoſe who-find themſelves 
' engag'd by God's Order, ought not for 
all this to loſe courage. God can with 
the ſame eaſe make them overcome 
great difficulties as he does the little. 
He,as theScripture ſayes,can vanquiſh as 
well with few, as with innumerable Ar- 
mies ; and inhis Treaſury there are Gra- 
ces proportion'd to all our-needs. : But 
to obtain theſe proportionable Graces, 
, It 
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t 1s requir'd that the Great know the 
greatneſs of their wants, as alſo that the 
ordinary ones will not ſuffice them. 

I. 39. That ordinary common Faith 
that ſuffices to take from one of a middle 
Condition the affeftion he has for the 
little Wealth he poſleſles, is not ſuffici- 
enf to take from a Noble Man,orPrince, 
that which muſt needs be rais'd by the 


, Impreſſion of ſo many objects which 


they continually have before their eyes. 
They muſt have a moſt lively active and 
enlighten'd Faith to put. out all the falſe 


 Inſtres of worldly goods, and to make 


them ſee their nothingneſs and vanity. 
They in like manner have need of a moſt 
ſtrong and ſolid hope, not to be ſhaken 
by thoſe great ſtorms whereunto they 
are expos'd; a hope that may with- 
ſtand all the winds and tempeſts of this 
World. 

_ I. 40. Butaboveall they have need of 
a Charity and Courage extraordinary, 


-- and which in ſome ſort comes near to 


that of Martyrs; ſince it ought to make 


_ them alwayes ready to loſe whatſoever 


they have for the intereſt of Juſtice and 
good of their Neighbour. Thoſe whom 
God keeps low in obſcurity are. not ex- 


'Pos'd to:thele great proofs of loſing ei- 


their 
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their all they have in this World, or 
God in the next. But the'Great are con- 
tinually expos'd thereunto, and ſo ought 
to be alwayes prepar'd. Their For- 
tunes and Grandeur ought to be faſten- 
ed to nothing; they ought continually 
to carry them in their hands, expecting 
when God ſhall offer an occaſion of part- 
ing with them for his Service. 

It is true that Great Men, who would 
keep home, and live on their own Lands, 
without aſpiring to any Office or Em- 
ployment, may ſhun many of theſe incon- 


veniences; and this makes it appear,that _ 


the condition their Enemies would pro- 
Cure them 1s the happieſt they can have, 
and that the careſles and ſmiles of the 
World are the greateſt misfortunes that 
can befall them, 

$.4 1. If it were evident what theſe de- 
voirs of Great ones were,it would not be 


a matter of much difficulty to accompliſh 


them by a firm reſolution once for all, 


of utterly forſaking the World; nor 


would this be hard to do. But the dif- 
ficulty conſiſts in that they are often 
very ill to be known. We may throw 
away our Wealth and Greatneſs for 
God's intereſt; but we muſt not do it 
raſhly out of an humour, when God re- 
quires 
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quires'no ſuch thing at our hand. Many 
things muſt be born with, that we may 
reſerve our ſelves for greater matters. 
Chriſtian condeſcendence is no leſs a 
Vertue than zeal and reſolution. Cow- 
ardice, which makes us betray Juſtice, 
muſt be ſhun'd; as muſt alſo a certain 
human generoſity which ſeeks dangers, 
without nope of adyantage- Nothing 
is more difhcult than to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt theſe two: For alwayes under pre- 
text of Condeſcenſion, we permit Juſtice 
to be oppreſt, and if we will ſuffer no- 
thing, we become within a very little 
uſeleſs. Something therefore muſt be 
tolerated, but not all. But who can 
find out that golden-mean, that Ratio- 
nal moderation, which here ought to be 
obſerv'd? This cannot be done with- 
out great Light ard Knowledge, nor 
this obtain'd without ardent prayers 
no more than the ſtrength and courage 
neceſſary to put in execution-what they 
dictate. So that in ſome ſort we may 
ſay of the Great, what St. Gregory ſaid 
of the Paſtors of the Church, That they 
ought to be the moſt eminent in action, 
and the moſt elevated in Contempla- 
tion. 

F. 42, That degree of patience wines | 
the 
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the Great ſtand in need of to ſuffer the 
accidents whereunto their Condition ex- 
poſes them, 1s alſo much greater than 
what is neceſſary to the common ſort; 
and one may ſay they muſt needs ſhrink 
under them if they be not more patient 


than the reſt of Men. Cuſtom has made 


their Souls more delicate and tender than 
other Mens are; and yet nevertheleſs 
they are more expos'd to great Uiſgraces, 
which are alwayes obvious, and there's 


| a thouſand ways of offending them. It 


often happens that a great Favourite 


takes pleaſure in humbling thoſe who 


by Birth and merit ſhould be rais'd a- 
bove him : nothing queſtionleſs is more 
ſhocking, and touches ſo much the quick 
as this uſage; nothing more ſtirs up an- 
ger and impatience. Nevertheleſs all 
the remedies force can here ſupply us 
with, are unjuſt, criminal, and of fad 
conſequence. Patience is the only 
cure; and if this be Chriſtian and 
humble, it muſt needs be the effect of a 
high Vertue, and an extraordinary wiſ- 
dom. | 

F$. 43- But if to comply as one ought 
with the devoirs of Grandeur, and to 
overcome all the difficulties that accom- 
pany it, 10 great a ſhare of Grace, ſo 
. high 
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high a degree-of Vertue is requir'd, 
Reaſon obliges us to conclude , That 
thoſe Perſons of Quality who do really 
comply therewith, and overcome all the 
occurring difficulties, muſt needs poſ- 
fels this ſo eminent degree of Vertue. 
'Tis on this ſcore that Saints have ex- 
tolled with ſuch high praiſes thoſe Great 
ones, who through their Picty have been 
an honour to the Church. They knew 
full well that in this infinite line of our 
duration, which is ſtretcht from the 
firſt moment of our Being to all etcr- 
nity, the diſtin&tion oi Conditions takes 
place only in an imperceptible atome 
to wit, The ſhort ſpace of our Life, and 
that in all the remainder of that infinite 
time, there ſhall be no other difference 
amongſt Men but that which ſhall ſpring 
from their Vertue and merits. But they 
meaſur*d the Vertue of the Great, by 
the greatneſs of thoſe obſtacles Grace 
made them overcome. It was for this 
reaſon that St. Paulinus was during his 
Life and after his death, ſo loaden'd 
with praiſe by all the Saints of that Age, 
and that he himſelf was pleas'd ſo highly 
to praiſe the illuſtrious Melania, whoſe 
Voyage into Traly he in one of his Let- 
ters, deſcribes in ſo edifying a ſtrain. 
What 


 Emperqur Theodoſins for having done 
* what a hundred thoufand Penitents had 
 doneas well as he ; becauſe.it was ſup- 

- Pos'd,an Emperour ſtood in need of a 
much greater Vertue than others to un- 


der-go the ſame penance that they did! 


$. 4.4 It was not therefore out of com- 
Plaiſance purely humane, but taught by 
a Spiritual Light, that Holy Men have 
own'd a particular eſteem for the Ver- 
tues of the Great. They with reaſon 
lookt on them as the Victorious Trophies 
of the Grace of FESUS CHRIST: 
And in efte&, what deſerves our won- 
der more than to ſee that God by his 
Spirit plants humility in thoſe hearts 
which are hurry'd by all about them to 
pride ; that he makes his voice heard 


by them amongſt the noiſe and tur- }J* 


moils of the World ; and that he pre- 
ſerves them from infection, whilſt they 
breath ſo contagious an air? What in- 
terior heat mult they needs burn with, 


not to be chill'd with that deadly cold |} : 
which attends a worldly Life ? There | 


is ſo greata diſtance betwixt a Courtier's 
Life and that of a Chriſtian, that we 


ought to think him a Man of ſtrength. 


who has perform'd the Voyage. If 
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* ſome time they, appear more wearied 
(thanthoſe who. live in ſolirude, *tis not 


becauſe they are leſs vigorous, but be- 


[cauſe they 'thave .gone more ground. 


Thusthoſe who for God's ſake left little, 


iand who by keeping him loſe nothing, 
{have great reaſon to:humble. themſelves 


by the Example of the Great, and to be 


 Aſhatn'd of 'their ſloth and cowardiſe, 
-when 'they #hall conſider :the. violence 
"theſe are oblig'd to uſe again{t them- 
\felves to -overcome_ all the - difficulties 


which lay in their way. - 
'$. 45. 'Tis upon this view that the 


- (Church delights to propoſe:tothe com- 
mon the Vertues-of the Great, as being 
of more force to work on:their minds. 


For it 1s certain that nothing 1s mare fit 
to confound the Pride, Delicacy and 


-Impenitency of the Low, than the Hu- 
_ mility, Mortification and Penitence of 
- the Great. * Their Example has a pe- 


culiar efficacy, and their Grandeur has 
no leſs force to inſpire Vertue than to 


- authorize vice. 


Every one is diſpos'd to regard it with 


admiration Admiration begets Love, 


and Love imitation : and thus it is but 
juſt the Church ſhould make uſe of th m 
to do good as the Devil does to do mil- 

L ..._chiek, 
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chief, and that in her hands they be in. 
-ſtruments of Salvation, as in his they 
- are of damnation. | 
8.46. We ought not onely to have a 
great veneration for the Vertues of the 
Great, but it 1s juſt alſo we pay them a 
peculiar acknowledgement while they 
live, and when they are dead. There 
are none to whom the prayers of the 
Church are a more due debt, and where 
they may be of greater advantage. For 
if according to St. Auguſtin's Doftrine, 
whatſoever the Living do for the Dead 
proves only advantageous to them, in 
Proportion to what they merited by - 
their former actions; the Great who 
have protected the Church during their 
Life, deſerve that the Church ſhould. 
\ pray for them with ſo much the more 
Zeal, as ſhe has the more reaſon to hope 
to obtain the effeCt of her prayers from 
the mercy of Almighty God. 
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Diſcourſes 


Monſieur PAs CAL, 


Lately deceas'd : 


Touching the Condition of the | 
GREAT. 


THE Inſtruction of a young 
Prince, whom one would en= 
deavour to educate in a way 
moſt ſuitable to the State 

whereunto God calls him; and moſt 

proper to make him able to fulfil all its 


duties, and avoid all its dangers, was one 


of thoſe things whereof Monſieur Paſcal of 


happy memory, had taken the fulleſt 


proſpect. He has often been heard to 


.- fay, That there was nothing he would 


L232 more 
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morewillingly.contribute unto. thanthat, 


were he.engag'dinit; and that he would 


willingly ſacrifice his Life to a thing of - 


that importardiQe. And as it was his cu- 
ſtom to write down the thoughts he had 


on the fubjects about which his Mind 
was buſted ; ithoſe who were acquainted. 


with him were aſtoniſh'do find nothing 


amongſt the Papers he left, which did 
exprelly concern this matter ; though it. 

. may-be ſaid inJſome ſenſe, -that all his 
noges:tendel that way, there being few . 
Books that can more contribute to the *Þ 


faſhioning a young "Prince, than that 
which is The Colleftren . of . his Thoughts. 
- Wherefore whatfoever he has writ on 
this fubject muſt be loſt, or elſe having 
thoſe Reflections perfectly preſent to his 
Mind., he .did neglect the committing 
them to Paper. And as the Publick is 
an-equal loſer whether the one. or the 


other cauſe be in fault, it fell into the -] 


, Mind of one to write down, ſome ſeven 
or eight Years after, what he remem- 


ber'd' of a Diſcourſe which Monſieur | 


Paſcal made to a Child of great Quality, 
and whole Mind was ſo-far advanc'd as 
to be capable of the.moſt ſolid truths. 
Though after ſo long a time, he cannot 
ſay that he gives you the words Monſreur 

| : Paſcal 
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x Paſcal. made uſe of, nevertheleſs what 
he then heard made ſo deep an npreſſi- 


on.0n his Mind, that. he.could not torget 


'N;;; ſo that he can aſlure you, Yon have 
_ here at leaſt his very Thoughts and Sen- 


timents. | 
| Theſe three ſhort Diſcourſes had for 
aim-the redreſling,, as many failures unto 
which Grandeur of ir ſelf leads thoſe 
who-are born- Great. Fhe firſt is that 


of not knowing themſelves, and fancy- 


ing all the goods they; enjoy, of right 


| due to them, and making (as it were) 


\ 


part of their Being: Hence it comes 


'that the Great never. conſider them- 
| ſelves in a natural equality-with the reſt 
+ of Men, 


' Theſecond is;That they are ſo taken up 


_ with theſe exterior advantapes whereof 


they find themſelves Maſters, that they 
have no regard to thoſeother more'real 
and more eſtimable Qualities, and ſo-ne- 
ver ſtrive to acquire them: they imagine 
that the ſole Quality of being Great d&- 
ſerves all ſorts of reſpec, and needs not 
tobe held'up'and underpropt by'thoſtorf 
Vertne and.of the Mind... - 
The third WAS,. That the Quality of a 
Grandee being joywd with: libertinage, 
"6-3. and 
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and a power to fatisfie.its humours and 


inclinations, it ' hurries many others . 


into irrational exceſſes and mean deor- 
 dinations: fo that in- lieu of placing 
_ their Grandeur 1n being ſerviceable an 
beneficial to others, they make it conſiſt 
in treating them outrageouſly, and in 
abandoning themſelves to all kind of 
exceſs. 
Theſe are three faults which were in 


Monſieur Paſcal's proſpe&t, when on ſe- 


veral occaſions he made the Diſcourſes 
we ſhall here give you. 


Diſcourſe 1. 


That you may have a true knowledge 
of your Condition , contemplate it in 
this draught. | 

A Man by tempeſt is thrown on an 
unknown Iſland, whoſe Inhabitants were 
in great perplexity to find their King, 
who was loſt. This Man reſembling in 
ſhape of Body and lineaments of Face 
the King, is taken for him, and as ſuch 
is acknowledg'd by the People. At the 
firſt he knows not, what tg do, but at 
laft reſolves not to be wanting to his 
good fortune; he accepts of all the: Ho- 

mage 
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mage they render. him, and ſuffers him-- 
{lt to- be reſpeCted as King. 

-* But as he could not forget his natural 
condition, at the ſame time that he re- 
ceiv'd alltheſe honours, he was conſcious. 
to himſelf that he was not that King the 
People ſought for, and that the Kingdom. 
he govern'd belong'd not to him. Thus 


_ he hadtwo ſets of thoughts, one by which 


he acted as King, another by which he 
knew his own true condition; as aiio- 


that it was only chance which plac'd him: 


where he was. Theſe latter thoughts he 


kept ſecret, ,and diſcover'd the other.- 


The firſt were thoſe he treated his Peo- 
ple with, with the Jatter -he' manag'd' 


himſelf. 


Do not think it was by a leſs chance 


-that you poſleſs the riches you find your 


ſelf Maſter of, than that by which. this 
Man found himſelf madeKing. By your 
ſelf, and by your own nature, you have 
no greater right to them, than he to his 
Kingdom ; and not only you do not find' 
your ſelf. the Son of a Duke, but you 


_ do not find your. ſelf brought ſo much. 


as into. the World, but through a num- 
ber of chances and hazards. * Your Birth: 
depends on a Marriage, or rather onall* 
the Marriages of thoſe from whom you: 

| L 4 _ deſcend-.. 
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deſcend, But theſe Martiages, whence! 
ſprung they, ? from a viſit made” by 


chance, a diſcourſe made in the "kh. 
and a thouſand other un-forefeen acci- 


dents. 

| Yon hold, fay yon, your Eſtate from; 
your Anceſtors: but is it. not; through a: 
thouſand' hazards you. have got, and 


keptit? You may alſo fancy that i It is; 


by ſome Law of Nature that this Eftate: 
paſles-from them to you: but this 1s' not” 
true. | This order is only: grounded on 
the Will of thoſe who madeLaws, who: 


had good reaſons for what they did;, bur: | 


of theſe reaſons,'not one was taken front 
the natural right you have'to theſe Poſ- 


ſeſſions. If it had pleas'd them to have 


ordain'd that this Eſtate having been en- 
joy'd by.your Fathert, during: his Life,. 
thould have reyetted to. the. Common- 


wealth after his Dearh, you woul@ have: 


had no caufe to complain. Thus all the 
Title you | have to your Eſtate isnot aTi- 


tle deriv'd from -Nature, but' from-hu- 


man Conſticutions, Another. turn: off 


imagination'in thoſe who made the Laws | 


might tave,made you oor; and itis bur. 
a piece of Chance in the Laws (whick by 
- the fancy, of theif Maker are become fa- 
Vourable to you) that gives you” right 
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|  toall you have, I do: not-lay that your 
Eftate of right belongs! not: to! you,, or 

_ that any other may: take-it-from you-: 
for God; who isſyupremeLord-of all, has 
_ given leave toCommon-wealtlhs to-make: 


theſe allotments 3: and+- when- Laws: are 


_ once eſtabliſht, they cannot juſtly be-yio- 


lated. And in this you arein ſome/little: 


_ diſtinguiſh fromthat other Man- who: 


only enjoyshis Kingdom through -the-er- 


- Four of the People; for Got has:not- 


approv'd/ and authoriz'd' ſuch- Roſſefli- 


ons;/ onthe contrary-he-obliges-nim te- 


renounce the ſame-,. whereas. he- aps 
proves of yours.- But that whetein-you: 
pPetfectly- agree with-him;- isz. that.your- 


- right,no more thanhis;is not: groundeg 6: 
_ "any quality, or deſert-of yours, whereby: 


you become worthy thereof;. Your Soul: - 
and.your Body, of themſelves, are indif-- 
retitly made for the condition of a'Plows-- 
man; and for that of a Dake; and thete: 


"3 isno naturaltye which faſtens- them: ras 
ther to/the one condition, than- to- the- 


other. > | 
What follows:hence ?* that! you ought. 


to have; as the Man we ſpoke of, two: 


ſets of thoughts; and' if exteriorly; a-: 
mongſt Men, you'a@t according: to your: 


rank and-quality, you muſt by the other: 


L. 5 thonghts3, 
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thoughts, more ſecret but-yet more true,. 


acknowledge that naturally you. have 
nothing above them. If your open pub- 
Iick thoughts raiſe you above the reſt of 
Mankind, let the ſecret ones. bring you 
down again, and keep you in a perfect 
equality with them, that-1s, in your own 
natural being. . vx 

- The People who admire you, perhaps 
are not acquainted with this ſecret... They 
believe that Nobility is a real Greatneſs, 
and-look on Perſons of Quality as Men 


of another nature than that of others. | 
If you pleaſe, you may not diſcover to 
them» this. errour ; but do not with inſo. 


lence abuſe thus. your exaltation,. and a- 
bove all, do.not miſ-underſtand your ſelf 
by fancying your being has. ſomething; of 
great above that of others.. | 
What would you ſay of this Man, be. 


come King by the miſkake of the People, 
if he ſhould: ſo-far forget. his own natu.' 


ral condition, as to think the Kingdom 
was dueto-him z: that. he deſery'd.it, and 
had right to it ? you would ſtand amaz'd 
at his ſottiſh foolery.. 'But. are not they: 
as fooiiſh,who live in ſo ſtrange a forget» 
fulneſs of their natural ſtate and being ? 
Of what- i:;nportance: is. this:advice |! 
all: the. exce(s,, all the: violence, all. the 


vanity: 


opt 
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vanity. of the Great, comes from their 
not knowing what they are; it being not. 
credible that thoſe. who interiorly look. 
ol. themſelves as.equalto the reſt of Men,, 
and: who are perſwaded-: that. they have 
nothing in them that deſerves thoſe ſmall 
advantages God has beſtow?d on them: 
above others, ſhould behave themſelves: 
| ſo inſolently towards then... To do this: 
- | we muſt. forget our ſelves,. and believe: 
we. have ſome real. excellence above. o-- 
thers, wherein conliſts that deceit and il-- 
 luſion 1 have endeayour*d to an | | 


DISCO URSE 2b 


Sir, it is good you be acquainted with: 
' what the World owes you, that you do- 
| Not pretend to exact more than. 1s your * 
due ; for this is palpably injuſt”: yet this: 
happens often to thoſe of. your quality, ; 
becauſe they know not its nature. - ; 

- There are in the World tio ſorts.of. 
Grandeurs; one of eſtabliſhment;. the: 
ether natural. The firſt! depends on the : 
Wills of Men who have thought they had 
reaſon. to honour. ſome ſtates, .and* atfhx: 
certain. reſpects to them;. Perſons dig-- 
nifi'd and born Noble-:are. of this ſort: : 
inr 
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In this Country the Nobility ishonour's, 
inthat the Commonalty z hereelder Bro- 
thers, there the younger have the advan: 
tage. And why fo? Becauſe Men have | f 
decreed it ſhould-befo. It' was a thing | nt 
of indifferency before the Law';;- after | 0 
that it became juſt and equitable, becauſe | te 
it. is unjuſt to diſturb and violate Laws. N 
Natural Grandeur is that which de. . : 
q 
[1 
[ 
| 
| 
( 


pends not on the fancies and'humonrs of 
Men, becauſe it conſiſts in certain real 
and poſitive qualities of the Soul and Bo. 
dy, by wich theſe become praiſe-wor- 
thy: as Science, good Wit, Vertue, 
Health, or Strength. 

Something 1s due from us to either of 
theſeGrandeurs: but as they are of a dit- 
ferent nature, fo alſo: are the reſpe&ts 
different which we ought to pay to them, 
To greatneſs of eitabliſiment we owe re- 
ipects that are ſuch, that is to ſay, cer- 
tain exterior Ceremonies, which never- 
theleſs in rcaion ought to be accompa- 
nied with: an interior acknowledgement 
of the juitice of this order, but yet 
wich doz2s not make us believe there is 
any real quality in thoſe we thus honour. 
Kings ought to be ſpoke to on the Knee. 
We mnft not fit down. in the Chamber of 
a Prince. lt is. foolery and the part of 
a.MENL 
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4' mean* ſpirit to: refuſe them theſe re- 


Tpects. 


But thoſe natural reſpects which con- 
fiſkin-arr interior eſteem, are only dute to 
natural greatneſs; and we owe on the 
other {ide a-kind of hatred-and averfion 
to ſuch qualities as are- contrary to this. 
natural Grandeur, It is not neceſlary, 
becauſe you: are a Duke, that I ſhould 
have aneſteem for you ;- but1t 1s neceſla. 
ry I ſhould ſalute you. If at the ſame 
time you are both a Duke,and an honeſt- 
Man, I ſhall pay to you what 1s due to\ 
both theſe qualities. 1 will not deny you. 
thoſe Ceremonies which are dite-to you 
in quality of a Duke, nor theeſteem-yow 
deſerve as an honeſt Man; Burt if you 
be a Duke, and not a Man of worth, [I 
will yet do you juſtice : for whillt I be- 
ſtow on you thoſe exterior Ceremonies, 
which Men have afhxt to.your Birth, I 
ſhall not fail to have that interior con- 
tempt for you which the meanneis of your 
mind deſerves. : 

And in this conſiſts the equity of theſe 
devoirs-as the injuitics conſiſts in giving: 
natural reſpects to Grandeurs of eſta- 
bliſkment, and thoſeof eſtabliſhmentto: 
natural Greatnels. Monſieuc 1. is & 
Lreater Geometriclanthan I, and WO 

ic 
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he- would take place of me. 'T ſhall tell, 
him he miſtakes himſelf. Geometry 


is a natural Greatneſs, it deſervesa pre- 
ference of eſteem, but Men have not be- 


ſtow'd on it any outward preeminency. 
I ſhall therefore take place of him, but. 
at the ſame time 1 ſhall eſteemhim in qua- 


lity of Geometrician more than my 


ſelf. In like manner, if you,being Duke 


and Peer, are not content with my ſtand- 
ing bare to.you, but exact a further e- 
ſteem, I ſhall deſire you toſhew me thoſe 
qualities which deſerve it: if you do this, 


*tis yours, and I cannot refuſe it you 


without injuſtice z but if you can ſhow. 


no ſuch.thing, you are unjuſt to exact it; 
and without doubt you could not ſucceed: 


in your demand, were you the greateſt. 
Prince 1n the World, 


DISCOURSE 3. 


My Lord, I will bring you acquainted. 


witlr your true ſtate and condition, for 


of all things in the World Perſons of. 


your quality are 1gnorant of this. What 
then. 1s It in your opinion to. be a great. 
Lord ? It is to.be Maſter of the ſeveral 

objects of the Concupiſcence of Men, wo | 
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ſo to:have a power to fatisfie the wants 
and deſires of many. Theſe wants and 
theſe deſires make them wait and follow 
you; *tis theſe which make them ſubmit 
to you, otherwiſe they would not ſo much 
as look after you : but now they hope by 
their ſervices and reſpects to obtain from. 
you ſome of thoſe goods they want, and 
which they ſeeare at your diſpoſe. God 
is 1ncompaſt about with Men full of Cha- 
rity, who demand of him the riches of 
Charity which are in his power, and he 
therefore is properly the King of Cha- 
rity. 

"Tm in like manner are beſet with a 
number of Perſons, over whom you int 
your faſhion Reign and Lord it. | Theſe 
are full of Concupiſcence, and its goods 
they are which they beg of you. You 
therefore properly are a King of Concu- 
Piſcence z; your Kingdom, *tis true, 1s 
but ſmall, but otherwiſe you are equal 
tothe greateſt Kings of the Earth. They,. 
like you, are Kings of Concupiſcence . 
Concupiſcence gives them all their force,, 
that is,. the polleſſion of thoſe things. 
which. worldly Men deſire. 

But having thus known your natural 
condition, make uſe of the. means it fur- 
niſhes. you. with s pretend not. to Reign, 
any 
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any other way, than by that which has 
made you King. Ir 1s not your own 
force” and natural ſtrength which have 
brought theſe People under you'; pre. 
tend not theri to domineer over them by 
force, nor to uſe them harſhly. Satisfie 
their juſt defires, relieve their wants, 
make'it your pleafore to' do good ; ad: 
Vance them as much- as you can, and you 
ſhall play the part of a right King of Con- 
| Cupllcence. - 

Whar'l have ſaid is but little; if you 
ſtay here you will yet be loſt, but you 
will be loſt like an honeſt Man. There 
are ſome who go fooliſhly to Hell through 
avarice, brutality, debaucheries, vio- 
lences, exceſſes and blaſphemies: The 
way. that I ſhow you is without'queſtion 
better; yet; to ſay truth; it is alwaysa 
great folly to damn ones ſelf. Where- 
fore we muſt not ſtop here, we muſt de- 


ſpiſe Concupiſcence and its Kingdom, 


andaſpire to that of Charity; where all 
that are ſubject therennto,. breath only 


Charity, and covet only the goods of. 


Charity. Others will ſhew/ you the right 
way; 'tis enough for me to have diver- 


ted you from thoſe brutal vices, wherein: 


I ſe Perſons of your condition engage 


themſelyes for want of knowing its true- 
fate.. Of 
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Of Chriſtian Civility, 


F.1 N Othing is ſo naturalto-Man'as 
' - £V the defire of being beloy'd 
by others, becauſe nothing is 16 natural: 
to-him as to'love himſelf. Now weal- 
ways defire that what we love ſhould be 
belov'd by others. Charity that loves: 
God, deſires that he ſhould be beloy'd of 
all his Creatures;aid Concupiſcence'that 
loves it ſelf, deſires that we our ſelves: 


were the-ſole' object of all'Menslove. 


S$. 2. Wedelire tobe beloy'd that we' 
may love our ſelves the more. Tlie love' 
which others bear us makes us judge we' 
deſerve: to be belvy'd, and- makes us 
frame of our ſelves a more lovelyfdea.. 
We are glad' they have the'ſame opinion 
of-us that we have of our ſelves, and'our: 
jadgement,which is always weak and ti- 
mid'when alone; gets ſtrength and-con- 
fidence when fortified by the judgement 
of others,and ſo it adheres witiris much- 
the” more content to it ſe, as it finds: 
leſs diſtnrbatice front the fear of being 
decery'd. 

F. 3. The love therefore of others 

to 
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towards us, is onely the object of our 
vanity,and the nouriſhment of Self-love, 
but alſo the bed or couch whereon our 
weakneſs reſts it ſelf. Our Soul is ſo lan- 
- Euiſhing and ſo weak, that it cannot ſu- 
ſtain it ſelf without being under-propt 
by the approbation and love of others. 
It 1s an eaſte matter to find this: out by 
imagining our ſelves in a condition 
where we ſhould be condemn'd by all 
the World, where no body ſhould re- 
gard us but with hatred and ſcorn, and 
by fancying that all Mankind had utter- 
ly forgot us. For who conld caſt his 
eye on-this proſpeCt without being trou- 
bl'd, diſcourag'd and affrighted ? How 
if we are dejected at this ſight, a con- 
trary one mult neceſſarily hold up our 
hearts,though we do not at all reflect 

thereon. 
$. 4. The love therefore of others 
being ſo neceſſary to keep up our hearts, 
we are naturally inclin'd to ſeek and pro- 
Cure it. And as we know by our own 
experience that we love thoſe who love 
us; we allo either love or would ſeem 
to love others, that ſo we may purchaſe 
their affection: and this is the ground of 
humane Civility, which is but a kind of 
trathck of Self-love, wherein we endea- 
your 
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your to buy the affetion of others, by 
owning a kindneſs for them. 

8.5. Thefe demonſtrations of affection 
for the moſt part are falſe, and run into 
exceſs, that 1s, we make a ſhew of more 
love than we have ; becauſe Self-love 
which tyes us to our ſelves, diſengages 
us from the love of others: thus in the 
room of real love, we fubſtitute a Lan- 
guage full of affeftion, which neverthe- 
leſs finds admittance, becauſe the World 
is always diſpos'd to harken favourably 
to what is ſpoke to its advantage; and 
thus we may fay of all thoſe diſcourſes 


of Civility, ſo ordinary in the mouths 


of Men of the World, and ſo far from 


the ſentiments of their heart; Yana lo- 


cuts ſunt unuſquiſq; ad proximum ſuum : la- 
bia doloſa in corde, & corde locuta ſunt. 
8.5. As all thele ſentiments are corrupt 
and humane, ſo it doth not yet appear 
how Charity can intereſt it ſelf in this 
trafick of humane Duties, and demon- 


ſtrations of mutual affeftion, which we 


call Civility 3 and at the firlt fight one 
would think that Charity ſhould be by 
its own bent averſe from them. For as 
Charity is diametrically oppoſite to Self- 
love, ſo ought it to inſpire us with quite 
contrary inclinations. It makes us hate, 

not 
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not love our ſelves, and by conſequence 


one would think it ought to ſeek after 
the-contempt of Creztures rather than 


their love ; above all it ſeems far from 


ſeeking after this,. by a falſe complai- 
ſance and deceitful words, which corre- 
ſpond to nothing we have in our Souls. 


F.7. God onely demands of Men their | 


love; *tis the end of all his Command- 
ments. So that whoſoever deſires that 


others would fix their aftections on him- 


ſelf, uſurps God's place, which is the 


height, of injuſtice ;. they would: receive. ' 


from them that tribute which is onely 
due to God, which is a. great and cri- 
minal uſurpation. We may well. deſire 


that others. may have Charity for us; 


but we are not pleas'd withthat,or rather 
we ſtop-not there : for Charity can ſub- 


{iſt with the knowledge of our defects, 


but Self-love finds. not its ſatisfaction 
here. lt exadcts a love of eſteem and 
approbation,and if ſometimes 1t be for- 
cd to lay open its own faults and vices, 
it at the ſame time would have others 
concern'd.and griey*d-for them. In fine, 
it likes not. the Charity of others, be- 
cauſe it brings to them any good; but 
becauſe being. beloy'd of them, it makes 
us believe our ſelves more amiable, and 

| makes 
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makes us find ſatisfaction in this lovely 
Idea of our ſelves. 
$.8. There is a palpable injuſtice to 
delire to be thus belov'd, for we are 
not lovely at all ; we are nought but in- 
{4 juſtice and ſin, and to defire that theſe 
ſhould be beloy'd, when known, is to 
| Cdelire that Men ſhould love Vice. If we 
pretend and endeavour to conceal our 
faults, we deſire others {hould be de- 
ceived in us, and that they take us for 
what we are not; and thus on what ſide 
ſoever we turnour ſelves, we are guilty 
of injuſtice in ſearching after this love. 
F.9. It is true, 'tis no plece of inju- 
ſtice that others ſhould love in us what 
God -hath plac'd therez but- if they 
look on thele things as belonging unto 
us, we are yet unjuſt in requiring this 
love ; for they, as well as we, are blame- 
able in aſcribing to us God's Gifts: But 
if they look on them as God's pure fa- 
vours not deſerved by us, and perhaps 
adulterated by the ill uſe we have made 
of them, their love towards us becomes 
juſt ; but the complaiſance we take in 
it is not ſo, fince 'tis not this juſtice 
wherewith we are pleas'd, but with our 
vain thoughts, that takes a kind of ſa. 
_ tisfaction,becaule we have a place in che 
| minds 
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minds of others however we came there 
and becauſe the World looks on us with 
eſteem, which we make uſe of to {ſettle 
in us a better opinion of our ſelves. 

F. 19. There being ſo much danger in 
being belov'd by Creatures, one would 
think Charity ſhould be inclin'd to de- 
veſt it ſelf thereof, leſt this hidden re- 
vard ſhould corrupt our beſt actions. 
'Tis this that 'inſpir'd the Saints with a 
deſire of ſolitude; 'tis this that makes ſo- 
- litude ſo neceſlary to all: for when we re- 
tire from the reſt of Creatures, we de- 
prive our ſelves of the knowledgeof their 
judgements, of the vain complaiſance we 
take in their eſteem, and of the bad ſcek- 
ing after their affection. 

8. 11. Death ſhall annul all human 
friendſhips, and at that moment we ſhall 
enter into aneternal ſolitude, where all 
the former tyes of aftetion ſhall be 
broke aſunder. For then the wicked 
themſelves ſhall be ſeparated in affection, 
they ſhall have no other ſentiment for 
one another than thoſe of hatrcd and 


averſion: and the Bleſſed ſhall be ſo to- 


tally abſorpt in God Almighty, that 
they ſhall ſee no Creatures but in him; 
lo that the proſpect they ſhall have of 
them, ſhall not diſturb their ſolitude and 

repole, 
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repoſe,by any thing that may divert them 
from God. They will only love the 
Creatures by an effuſion of that love they 
have for him; they ſhall only ſee and 
love God in them, according as it is writ- 
ten, that God ſhall be all in all. If this 
preſent Life ought to be a prepara- 
tion for that eternal one which follows, 
ought we not as much as we can endea- 
vour to free our ſelves from the af- 
fection we bear one another in this 
World, and to inure our ſelves to be on- 
ly content with God alone, whilſt we de- 
prive our ſelves of all human fatisfaQti- 
ons, and all thoſe demonſtrations of 
kindneſs which only pleaie Self-love ? 
and ought we not to reduce all our beha- 
viour towards one another to ſervices 
that ſhall be real, and which may contri- 
biite ſomething towards the good of our 
Souls ? 

8.12. If the love of Creatures be a ſup- 
Port of our weakneſs, as we ought to en- 
deavour to gain ſtrength, ought we not 
alſo to uſe our utmoſt to lay aſide thoſe 
human ſupports,taat we may the more re- 
ly on God ? For theſe ſupports have that 
of ill inthem, that whilſt they bolſter up 
our weakneſs, they at the ſame time 
keep it alive and ſtrengthen it : for when 
we 
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we are nourifh'd with the Bread of Self. | 


loye, we grow ont of talte with:that fo- 
Iid Food of Juſtice, and of the Will of 
God, which 1s the only Fountain of all 
Chriſtian force. 

8.13. The ſtrength of our Body con- 
ſifts not in being able to ſubſiſt without 
its natural ſupport, the Earth, but m 
not needing ſomething elſe beſides, and in 
being in a condition to live withont all 
other forreign helps: Thus the ſtrength 
of a Soul is not to rely on any thing that's 
human, but to be content with its natu- 
ral ſupport, which is God. It ſuffices a 
Soul that's ftrong,to know that God ſees 
it;that it remains in his due order, and ex- 
ecutes his will. ThisBread nouriſhes, fu- 
ſtains and fortihes it ; this 1s 1ts all. Thus 


our Saviour FESUS C HRIST ſaid. 


of himſelf, that his nouriſhment was to 


accompliſh the Will of his Father : Mews 


crbus eſt ut faciam voluntatem Patris mei. 


$.14. Happy are they who feed on. 
this Bread, and who make it their de- 


light, for to ſuch it can never be want- 

ing! Let all nature forſake them; let 

miſeries and maladies ſ{eize on-them ; let 

them be loaden by Men with reproaches 

and 1gnominies; yet have they always 

this nouriſhment which fortifes, a; 
| an 
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and comforts them. For they ſee God's 
Will in all things; they know it is full of 
juſtice and mercy, and that's enough for 


them. This is that Houſe built upon a 
Rock, which neither winds, rains, nor 
ſtorms can ſhake. This is that Houſe of the 
juſt Man,full of force,of which it is ſaid, 
Domus juſti plurima fortitudo : Which 
join*d to God by the love of his Will, is 
ſtronger than all Men together, ſince it 
hath God's ſtrength on its ide, 

8.15. We mult aim at the procuring 
this ſtrength vie muſt aſpire to reliſh 
this Bread. But as we cannot ſtrengthen 
the Bodies of Children, but by accuſto- 
ming them to walk without help, and by 
taking from them the Meats of their 
Child-hood, and giving them others that 
are more ſtrong and ſolid; ſo it ſeems 
we cannot come to Chriſtian ſtrength, 
but by laying aſide thoſe ſupports which 
we find in the complaiſance and love of 
Creatures, and by accuſtorhing our ſelyes 
to be content with God alone. 

8.16. It ſeems we ought hence to con- 


clude that we ſhould neither defire the 


love of Creatures, nor any tokens there- 
of; we ſhould hence believe that they 
would do us a courteſie ſhould they for- 
get us; that their indiiferency is advan- 
gcous, and that there is danger in their 

M allecti. 
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aFe&tions. But muſt we hence alſo con. 


clude that we ought to uſe the ſame in. | 


 differency towards them; that we muſt 
lay aſide all unneceſlary civilities, and re- 

duce our ſelves to the ſole offices of Cha. 

Tity ? It ſeems the ſame reaſon ſhould 
oblige us to draw this concluſion. For 
we ought to love them as we love our 
ſelves, and we ſhould not wiſh them what 
' we think is dangerous for us. And thu 
we ſhall become uncivil and ſavage by a 
Principle of Conſcience. Nevertheleſs 
' this appears contrary to the Spirit and 
: Practice of all the Saints, who were full 
. of a tender kindneſs for their Friends, 
_ and who did not keep in the effuſion of 
' their Charity, even in things that were 
' not ſo neceſſary. There's nothing more 
. tender and affectionate,than St. Paulin, 
\ St. Auſtin, and St. Bernard: We mult 
' therefore take care leſt we drive theſe 
Maxims too. far. And this obliges us to 
- examine whether Charity has no motives 
and reaſons inducing it to practiſe the 
devoirs of civility us'd in the World, 


 and-whether it cannot perform with a, 


- great purity and ſincerity, what World- 
- lingsdoout of intereſt and diſguiſe. 
S.17- And firſt, as to what regards 
" Sincerity 3 Charity needs not apprehend 
the wounding of this vertue 11 MT 
It16s 
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| ities it beſtows on our Neighbours. And 
|S one may,in regard of it, ſay, that it on- 


ly belongs to Charity to be civil, ſince 
Charity alone can ſincerely: be ſo. For 


| by honouring and loving, as it does, 


FESUSCHRIST inour Neighbour, 
canit apprehend to honour and love hinz 
with exceſs? if ſometimes we donot feel 


 1n our breaſts all the tenderneſs for o- 


thers which we make ſhew of, *tis enough 
we are convinc'd we ſhould feel it, and 
that we endeayour to procure the ſenti- 
ments of it by the demonſtrations of that 
affection we ſhew them. For hence it 
happens that they are not falſe and de- 
ceitful, ſince that they are conformable 
toour delire and inclination. 

6.18. 'Tis only Charity which furniſhes 
vs with general reaſons of loving allthe 
World, and ſubmitting our ſelves to 
them. Self-love only makes us love 


" thoſe who havean affection for, and may ' 


be uſeful co us. It only makes us ſubject 
to thoſe who are more puiſlant than we, 
and it inclines us to bring under all others 
if we could, But Charity comprehends 
all Men in its love, and ſubmiſſion. It 
looks on them as the handy-work of God 
whom it adores, as redeemed by the 
blood of its Saviour, and ascall'd tothe 

M 2 King- 
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Kingdom whereunto It aſpires. And 
thele endowments are ſufficient to make 
it love them, nay to look on them as its 
Maſters, ſince 1t ought to think it ſelf 
but too happy in being a Servant even in 
ſmalleſt things to the Members of FE- 
SUS CHRIST, and to the Elect of 
God. Charity therefore has 1n it ſelf 


the true Fountain-head of Civility, to wit, 


a love for, and ſubmiſſion to others; and 
when theſe appear without, "tis but a na- 
tural overflowing of thole ſentiments 
which it imprints in the heart. 

8. 19. Civility conſiſts in giving place 
to others as much as the eſtabliſht order 
of the World will permit, in preferring 
them before, and conlidering them as a- 
bove ones ſelf. Pride which really lays us 
under them, cannot ſuffer this; but Cha- 
rity which raiſes us above many, can 
without trouble humble it ſelf in this 
ſort ; not by ſome outward ſhew and dil- 
guiſe, but by a true judgment it forces us 
to make »of our ſelves. Let us hear what 
the Wiſe-man ſays; Behold,ſays he, the 
words of a Man with whom God is, and who 
being ſtrengthen'd by the preſence of God, 
wherewith he 1s full, has ſaid : (We ſhall 
then hear what Charity ſays, becauſe we 
ſhall hear what comes from a heart full 
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of God) what then will this Man ſay? 
Of all Men I am the moſt fooliſh, and the 
wiſdom of Men 15 not with me : I have not 
learnt Wiſdom, and Thnow not the Science of 
the Saints. Stultiſſimus ſum virorum & ſa- 

ientia bominum non eſt mecum : Non didici 
Footentien & non novi ſcientmam ſanftorum. 
This fulneſs of God ends in making him 
know the depth of his own ignorance, 
and of his nothingneſs; and in ma- 
king him look on himſelf as the wretch- 
edeit of Men: and this knowledge is not 
a deceitful falſe one, ſince it hath for 
object that which belongs to him by his 
nature, and which making him fee his 
faults nearer hand than thoſe of others, 


| cauſes him truly to ſay, that they appear 
_ greater in his Eyes: as we ſay the Moon 


is greater than the Stars, becauſe ſuch it 
appears to us, being ſeen at a leſs di- * 
ſtance. 

$.20. Charity therefore has all the 
requiſites to make it ſincere in its civi- 


' vility: and one may fay it carries with 


it an inward civility towards all Men, 
which, could they ſee, would infinitely 
pleaſe them. But it is convenient fome- 
times to make it known; and what Mo- 
tive have we to produce it in publick, 
ſince that of gaining the afteftion of 0- 
M 3 thers 
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thers to take delight therein 1s corrupt 
and naught? It iS true, were there no 
Motives elſe Charity would be inclin'd 
rather to hide, than make known its at- 
fection; but it is ftor'd with many more: 
and the fir{t is, that whilſt it thus breaks. 
out in exterior demonſtrations of love 
towards others,it noitiſhes and ſtrength- 
ens it ſelf. It makes it ſelf know that it 
loves, to the end It may love the more. 
For Charity is a Fire that has need of 
Air and Fuel, and which goes out, if 
once ſmother'd ; *tis aVertue which like 
others mult be put in practice. Thus az 
in it conſiſts the life, health, and ſtrength 
of our Souls, ſo ought we to ſeek all oc- 
calions of exerciſing it, nor can . there 


be any more frequent, than thoſe Civ - 


lity furniſhes us with. 


F$.21, Our Souls are ſubjeft to more 


than one kind of Diſeaſe; and great care 
mult be had, leſt while we apply Reme- 
dies to ſome, we fall not into others of 
more danger. It is a Diſeaſe to take 
content in- the love Men bear vs, bart it 
isa greater to be'in an indifference to- 
wards them; to be nnconcern'd at their 
g00d, or evil; to be ſhut up within, and 
to think on nothing but our ſelf: and felt. 
loye inclines us no tels to this vice than 
to 
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to others. Now.it may eaſily happen, 
that whilſt we pretend to break oft all 
commerce of Civility and Friendſhip with 
Men, we fall into a ſtate of drineſs,luke- 
warmneſs, and inward indifferency for 
them. We ntterly forget them, not that 
we may totally fix our ſelves on God;bur 
that we may become full of qur ſelves. 
Infenſibly we avoid their company, and 
they become ſtrangers to us; and by de-- 
ſiring to practiſe im a way too refin'd, we 
really loſe that ſpiritual Charity, and e- 
ven that human aifeCtion which is the tye 
of civil Society. 

$.22. There would be nothing of grea- 


' teradvantage to us than Civility, knew 


we how to manage it right. It affords 
us place and opportunity of honouring 
in Men all the graces God diſtributes a- 
moneſt them, and to alter and change 
our interior ſentiments according to the 


| variety of theſe graces. If weſee a Man 


that's penitent, whom God hath drawn 


' out of this diſorderly World, in him we 


ought to honour the Power of the Grace 
of FESUS C HRIST, and its victory 
overthe World : in him we ought tore- 
verence the yirtue of Pennance, and con- 
ſider him as rais'd by it much above our 
ſelves, In Perſons of Place and Quality 
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we honour the Authority they partake 
of from FESUS CHRIST. If theſe 
be vertuvus, we reverence the Greatneſs 
of Grace which they have receiv'd, and 
by which they have overcome all the ob- 
ſtacles of their Condition. In the Poor 
we honour the poverty of FESUS 
CHRIST,his Humility in thoſe that 
are humble and in a low Cond:tion ; his 
Purity in. Virgins, and his ſufferances in 
the afflicted. In fine, under the colour 
and appearance of a Vertue altogether 
humane, we practiſe and honour all 
' Chriſtian Vertues whatſoever. 

$. 23. It is true we might-much-what 
practiſe all-this by our thoughts and a- 
Ctions purely interior 5 but it is good 
we ſhouid be advertis'd thereof, and the 
duties of humane Civility does this. Thus 
tie exterior ſhew of reſpect which we pay 
God Almighty by the Compoſition of 
our Body, does mind us to endeavour 
the placing our Soul in the like interior 
diſpoſition of reſpect and adoration, 
which we ſhould be in towards his Di- 
vine Majeſty. And theſe Advertiſe. 
ments are ſo much the more uſeful, by 
how much the more frequent. For it is 
not always that we can practiſe Charity 
towards our Neighbour by real and ef- 
fective 
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themſelves very ſeldom. - But. this.com- 
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merce of Civility is more frequent: It 
colts us little, yet furniſhes us with the 
means of gaining much by a continual 
exercile of Charity. 

$.24, But if this practice of Chriſtian C1- 


\ vility beadyantageous to us, it is noleſs 


profitable to others.. If they are deyout, 
the affection we ſhew them increaſes 
their Charity, If they are ofthe World). 
tis true we flatter hereby their Self-love,. 
winch is an evil ſpringing from their. de- 
prav'd condition; yet always is it an evil 
much leſs than that other whereinto they 
would fall, had: we not care: to. ſuſtain: 
and hold them up by letting them know. 
our affection towards them.. For it one: 
has not a care to-entertain-them_ thus - 
with devoirs of humane: Civility, they 
will perfe@ly eſtrange themſelves from 
the pious, they will loſe all kindneſs and 
belief for them, ſo that theſe will be- 
come incapable to do them any ſervice. - 
It is therefore the duty of Charity to {o- 
lace them in their. weakneſs, by Itting; 
them know they are beloy'd and eſteem- 
ed; whilſt we expect that in them true 
Charity take place after this imperfect: 
diſpoſition. - 
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$. 25, We muſt deal with Men as Men, 
not as Angels: and thus *tis neceſlary 


that our behayiour towards them ſhould | 


bear proportion to the common ſtate of 


Mankind. - Now this common ftate car: 


ries with it, that even the friendſhip and 
union that is betwixt Perſons of Devo- 
tion ſhould have a mixture of many in 
perfections, ſo that we ought ito {up- 
poſe, That. beſides thoſe Spiritual tyes 
which unite them togerher , there are 


a number of other little ſtrings perfe&tly 
humane, which they are not aware 'o0t, 
conſiſting in the eſteem and aftection 


they bear one another, and in ſome cer- 
tain conſolations they receive from that 


commerce which 1s between them: and 


- the ſtrength of their union depends not 
onely upon the Spiritual tyes, but upon 
theſe humaneſtrings which preſerve it. 


Hence it comes to pals that when theſe 
little ſtrings chance to break by a world 


of little {candals, diſcontents and ne- 


glects,there happens afterwards a breach 


in matters of greater importance: and 


if we obſerve nearly, we ſhall find that 


thoſe vexatious ruptures, which are ſeen 


to. alienate Perſons of piety who were 


olice great Friends, were for the moſt 
Part occahon'd by certain coolings, pro- 
ceeding 
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eceding from a want in complying with 
ſome devoirs of Civility. It were to be 
wilht that the friendſhip amongſt Chri- 
ſtians were more firm, more pure, and 
leſs dependant on humane conſofations + 
and each one ought to endeavour to 
bring himſelf to that paſs, that he may 
be without them : But it ſeems we are 
oblig'd by Charity not to omit towards. 
others the devoirs Civility impoſes on 
us ; not becauſe we judge them weak, but 
becauſe we think they may hereafter 
prove ſo, and to the end we give then 
no pretext of letting their atteCtion to- 
wards us grow Cool. 

$.26, This is nothing bnt what the 
Apoltles extraordinarily recommend, to 
make Piety and Devotion ſeem lovely 
in the eyes of thoſe of the World, to 
the erid they may fairly and ſweetly be 
drawn to it. Now it is impoſlible 1t. 
ſhould appear lovely, if it knd-thi, un- 
civil and clowniſh; and if it have not a: 
care to let Men know that it loves, has 
a deſire to ſerve, and is full of tenderneſs 
for them. If by this behaviour we do! 
them no real ſervice, at leaſt we do not 
alienate and indiſpole them; we rather 
Prepare their Minds to rec2ive Trutir 
with: leſs. oppoſition,., Our endeavours 
there- 
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therefore muſt be to refine Civility, and 
free it from what is impure, not baniſh 
it out of the World. We muſt endea- 
your to,gain the love of Men,not yainly 
to pleaſe our ſelves therein, but to the 
end we may by this their affeQtion be ca- 
pacitated to ſerve them; and becauſe 
this very affection is a good for them, 
ſince 1t inſpires them with a love for 
Piety, diſpoles them thereunto- if not 
yet arriy'd there,and preſerves it inthem 
when once polleſt thereof. 

8.27. S. Peter recommending tous the 

ewing and inſpiring humility in all our 
actions, Humzlitatem in omnibus inſinuans+ 
tes, at the ſame time recommends a con- 
tinual practice of Civility. For Civility 
is an <xterior humility, and it becomes 
interior when exercis'd in Spirit. Saint 
Paul yet more expreſly commands it, 
when,he arders us to prevent one an- 
oth2r by U&fe demonſtrations of reſpcct; 
Honere inuicem prevenientes. 

8. 23. Berold then a conflict, not of 
Vices but Vertnes. We maſt ſeek after 
the love of Men, by rendring them all 
the devoirs- of Civility ; to the end we 
. may ſerve th2m, keep a correſpondence 
with them, and hinder their being averſe 


from, us ;, to the end* Charity: be. not. 


extiln 
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'extinguiſht in them, that it may be aug- 


mented and nouriſht in us, and that all 
Vertues may be put in practice : On the 


- other ſide, we muſt not look after the 


aftetion of others, we mult lay aſide 
whatſoever may procure it; becauſe to 
us it is a temptation ; becauſe theſe hu- 
mane compiaſances foſter up our Spirt- 
tual weakneſs; and becauſe even in this 
Life we ought to reſt content with God 
alone, and free our ſelves from the love 
of all things elſe. Theſe are the Spiritual 
reaſons pro and con: But which of them 
ought to carry it? and it is a matter of 
ſome difficulty to decide the point. We 
ſhall find that Holy Men have ſometimes 
follow'd the one, ſometimes the other. 
However here are ſome Rules which per-. 
haps may be obſery'd. 

8. 29. When there is ſmall hopes, we 
ſhall be ſerviceable to ſuch as are not 
committed to our charge, aud that con- 
verſation with them may prove hurtful 
to us, though but during that ſhort time 
we ſhall be with them -to- ſuch we muſt 
content our ſelves with the common 1n- 
diſpenſable devoirs of Civility, at which, 
if not paid; they wouldibe ſcandaliz'd, 
and all thoſe others muſt be laid aſide, 


- which have for their'cnd only the pleaſ- 


ing 
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ing of, and contracting with thema more 
particular Friendſhip. 

8.30, When we are retir'd into a 
more than ordinary ſolitude, and when 
we perceive this retreat tyes us faſter 
to God, without pleaſing our ſelves, or 
inclining usto a kind of indifferency for 
our Friends, we may with greater free- 
dom wave thoſe duties of Civility,which 
ace not abſolutely neceſlary; provided al- 


wayes that our Calling and way of living - 


may be our excuſe, and that our ſolitude 
be ſo uniform and regular, that it leaves 
no room for a ſuſpicion that we are 
through contempt and indifferency de- 
feive in our devoirs to others. 


F. 31. But if our way of living be free, 
if we are necellitated to have ſeveral 


Friendſhips in the World; if a total re- 


treat be not fit- for our Calling; if we 


our ſelves ſtand in need of ſome humane 
comfort, and if by the order of God we 


have contracted ſeveral obligations with: 


fundry People which we cannot well re- 
nounce; it ſeems much more convenient 
to take the other courſe, that is, to im- 
prove all occaſions wherein we may ſhew: 


our affection towards them, and procure: 


theirs to us. 
S- 32. Qur onely endeavour muſt be 
: | to 
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to make our Civility different from that 


of Men of the World. It mult be per. 
fectly true, perfectly fincere; it mult nej- 
ther be light nor fawning. It muſt not 
disburden it ſelf in words,Complements, 
or Praiſes: It muſt not take up a conſide- 
rable part of our time,nor be a ſource of 
amuſements and inprofitable fooleries : 
it muſt inſpire Devotion, reliſh of Mo- 
deſty, and if it ſhew to Men the Bounty 
and Swetneſs of our Saviour FESUS 
CHRIST, 1t mult be only to procure 
them a flight and an averſion from the 
Spirit of the World, and to incline them 
to lead a Life perfeCtly Chriſtian. 

F. 23, Nevertheleſs we mult not ſettle 
it asa general Rule,that we ought to pra- 
Ctiſe civility towards all whatſoever. For 
there are ſome People we cannot free our 


ſelves from but by certain Incivilities, 


and who would overwhelm us with Viſits 
and Letter-Miſhives, ſhould we let them 
know we took any delight therein. We 
muſt therefore out of neceſſity ſhew ſome 
coolneſs to. theſe, leſt they deprive us 
of what is moſt precious, to wit, Our 


time. If we can break off this fruitleſs 


Commerce without giving them a ſubject 
of diſguſt, 'tis well but if not, *tis bet- 
ter they ſhould murmur againſt us, wr 

| hat 
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that with juſtice it be laid to our charge 
what the Scripture faith, That Strangers 
have devour d whatſoever was neceſſary to 
ſuſtain his Life, and he knew it not : Come- 
aerunt alient robur ejus, & neſcivit. 
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Di1lcourle. 


Wherein 15 ſhown 


How dangerous Con- 
yerſation 1s. ' 
Verba iniquorum prevaluerunt ſuper 
nos, & impictatibus noſtris tu pro- 
pitiaberts, 


—___—_— 


—_ 
ITT 


Great Saint conſidering with 


THE FIRST PART. 
F. 1. 

A himſelf how difficult a mat- 

ter it was, that the Children 

1 of Heathens ſhould reſiſt thoſe impreſli- 

ons made on them by the Authority of 

their Parents, and that in the weakneſs 


of judgement natural to that age, they 


ſhould riſe above thoſe they ſce wiſer 
than 
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themſelves 1n all things elſe, ſaid,That all 
they contd do when they had once known 
their errors, was with the Prophet to 
complain 1n theſe words, That the Diſ- 
courſes of the wicked had taken from them 
their reaſon and judgement : Verba iniquo« 
rum prevaluerunt adverſus nos, and alter. 
wards to beg of God Almighty pardon 
of thoſe ſins the example of their Parents 


had ingag'd them in, Er impreratibus no-' 


ſtris tu propitiaberis. 


Thoſe who throngh God's Grace are 


born Chriſtians and Catholicks, cannot 


with truth apply theſe words to them- 
teives 1n the ſame ſenſe, ice thoſe to 
whom they owe theirBirth have put them 
in the way of Truth. Thus they. ought 
only to uſe them to raiſe in their own 
Breſts ſentiments of acknowledge. 


ment, by conſidering how many there 


are to whom he has not ſhewn the ſame 
favour , and how great their obligation 
istohim for having freed them from all 
that violence. It is neceſſaryHeathens and 
Hereticks muſt uſe this to- overcome in 
themſelves the impreſſions made by Cu- 
ſtom and Authority, and lay aſide all the 
prejudices their Minds have been filld 
with, while they were not capable to 


judge of things by their own light : 


whereas 
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whereas Faith coſts thoſe but little, who 
have the happineſs to be bred up 1n it 
from their Child-hood. But if they can- 
not uſe theſe words in this ſenſe, they 
may in another, which 1s yet as general, 
and of no leſs great importance. For 
there is no body who ought not to ac- 
knowledge, that the diſcourle of the 
wicked hath not taken from them their 
Reaſon, corrupted their Spirit , fill'd 
them with falſe Principles and falſe Ide- 
a's; ſince even the falfities and illuſions 
which ſpring from the diſcourſes of Men 
take ſo deep root there, that no body is 
in this World perfectly cur'd thereof. 
S. 3. That we may comprehend: how 
the diſcourſes of Men corrupt our minds, 
we mulſt take notice of two kinds of cor- 
fuption in Man.: one Natural, the other 
ſuperadded. We are all born inthe igno- 
rance of God, of our ſelves, and of what 
is truly good and evil. Moreover we 
bring into the World with us a Will to- 
tally taken taken up with the love of it 
{elf, and uncapable of loving any thing 


but with relation to our ſelves. This cor- 


ruption preſently appears in our hunting 
after honours and the pleaſures of ſenſe : 
Theſe inclinations are inſeparable from 


Self-love , becauſe they include the love. 


of 
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of the Body, which affects pleaſure, and 
that of the Mind, which is fed with 
honours. But theſe general inclinations 
are much increaſt and diverlified as well 
by outwards objects, as by the impreſlt- 
ons and ſentiments of the Mind. 

$. 4. Honour hath no fixt object. Men 


place it according to humour where 


they pleaſe: and there are few things 
honourable which may not leave being 
ſo by another turn of imagination. And 
though it doth not depend on fancy to 
make us love honour, 1ince that inclina- 
tion is Natural, it depends nevertheleſs 
on fancy to fix it here, rather than elſe- 
where. There is ſomething of ſtable 
and fixt in the inclination we have for 


pleaſure, for all Men naturally love thoſe 


that are ſenſible, as well as ſome deter- 
- minate objects of them. Nevertheleſs 
Imagination and Supervening opinions 
ceaſe not to have a great influence;either 
to increaſe or diminiſh the Idea we have 
of them. This. Idea would be much leſs 


were it only modeld by our natural cor- 


ruption : We add thereunto another fur- 
niſht by our imagination. We make them 
appear infinitly greater than they are: 
and it 1s often this addition coming from 
fancy, which. hurries us on, and raiſes 
in 
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in us thoſe violent ſtorms of paſſions. 
'&.5. This happens becaule we do not 

only know the objects of our own paſſi- 
ons, but alſo becauſe we have thoſe ſen- 
timents rouching them, which they have 
excited in others; and this Idea which 
they have thereof being once communi- 
cated to us, we accnitom our ſelves to 
look on theſe objects, not through the 
impreſſion they make on us, but through 
that common one which others have : and 
hence it follows that we feel certain mo- 
tions which we ſhould not, had the ob- 
jets themſelves only wrought on us. 
How much, think you, does the way the 
World takes in diſcourſing of Beauty, 
Honour, Grandeur, Glory, infamy and 
Aﬀronts, contribute to increaſe what 
theſe objets would naturally raiſe in our 
paſſions? This is of that extent, that 
one may ſay, That the additional corru- 
ption 1s 19finitely greater than the Natu-. 
ral one. | 

F. 6. Belides thoſe objects which have 
a Natural connection with Concupi- 
ſcence, and on which it looks with a di- 
re& eye, Man having apply'd himſelf 
to a number of others, whether as means 
to procure theſe by, or to ſupply the 
neceſlities of Life, to ſhun its evils and 
INcon- 


p 


great and deſirable, 
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inconveniences, to exerciſe Wit or Cu. 
rioſity ; and laſtly, having found ſeveral 
truths, either by the light of Reaſon not 
perfectly extinguiſht in him, or by the 
inſtruction God has been pleas'd to give 
him of himſelf, and of things Divine, 
whereof all Nations have had ſome trne 
Idea's, he has, beſides all this, fram'd to 
himſelf many other notions or Idea's of 
God, of his Creatures, of Good and 
Evil, Vertue, Vice, things Temporal and 
Eternal. 

S$. 7. Butit happens,whilſt Man frames 
theſe Idea's, that things Spiritual ( be- 
ing far remov'd from his Soul enſlay'd 
to ſenſe, and making no lively and ſen- 
ſible impreſſion on his Mind; and more- 
over being little known or lov'd by the 
common ſort of People, ) have fram'd 
and imprinted in the Soul, but obſcure 
and duskiſh Idea's and notions of them- 
ſelves. They are only ſeen, as it were, 
at an infinite diſtance, and ſo appear to 
the Soul proportionally leſſen'd. More- 
over they are ſeen alone, deſtitute of 
all ſupport; that is, they are not ſeen in 
other Men at all, if compar'd to thoſe 
objets, thoſe paſlions, thoſe deſires, 


. which enlarge their own [dea's,and which - 


make them be lookt on as things that are 


25 Tow © jews | 


- Confus'd. 


02087: or; 
$.8. The ſame happens not in things 


temporal. Concupiſcence brings them 


cloleto us, and makes us throughly ſen- 


 fſibleof them. The livelineſs of this ſen- 
timent, join'd to the extraordinary de- 


fire we perceive others have for the ſame 
things, increaſes their Idea. We rate 
them not by therr true intrinfick value, 
but by that they carry in the opinion of 
others. Thus whillt we excite and out- 


 yieeachother in loving and conceiving 


them as great and eſtimable, they firit 
{eize on our judgments, and afterwards 
take full poſleſſioa of our hearts and at- 
fections. 

$.9. The Idea's we have of God, of 
things eternal, of Heaven, Hell, of Vice 


and Vertue, are of the firit kind. They 


are ſpiritual and refin'd Idea's, ſcarce 
ſenſible very dark and cloudy; they 
move and affect us little, and are very 
All theſe vaſt objects, by the 
weakneſs and ſhort-ſightedneſs of our 
underſtandings, are reduc'd to a point 
almoſt imperceptible, and. ſcarce take 
they up the leaſt corner of that heart 
and mind which is often top-full of ſome 
Pitiful trifle. We canneither apprehend 
the immenſity of God, nor the unſpeak- 
able joys of Heaven, nor the dreadful 
pains 
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pains of. the damn'd, nor the beauty of 
Vertue, nor the uglineſs of Vice. We 


ſcarce know any thing but their Names, 
and ſomething I know not what of dull 


and-obſure anſwering thereunto, which 


of it ſelf has no power to work or make 
any impreſſion on our underſtandings. 


F. 10. But the notions we have of No. - 


bility, Riches, Grandeur, Reputation, 
Valour, of thoſe endowments of Mind 
and Body whici are grateful to, and e- 
ſteem'd in the World, as addrels in buſi. 
neſs, agreeableneſs in Converſation, elo- 
quence in Diſcourſe, and generally of 
whatſoever is valued by Worldlings, are 
of the ſecond kind, We do not only 
comprehend, and as it were feel what 
theſe things have of real; but moreover 
we allow thema greatneſs they have not, 
fram'd by the Model of our own paſh- 


ons, and the falſe notions we know 0- 


thers have of them. For as 1 have ſaid, 
*tis enough that any thing be efteem'd 
and ſought after by others, to make us 
believe it deſerves to be ſo, ſince by ha- 
ving it we look on our ſelves as ſur- 
rounded by that crowd of People who 
judge advantageouſly of us, and account 
us happy for being owners of it. 

$-11. 'Tis for the ſame reaſon we con- 
ccelyc 
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eeive things oppoſite to thoſe I haye 
| here obſerv'd, as evils incomparably 
greater than they are; and we frameto 
our ſelves Idea's which make them ap= 
pear frightfal, becauſe we know how 
contemptible they are amongſt Men,how 
expos'd to their raillery, and to what a 
low ſtate of abjeCtion they 'reduce Men 
'1n the opinion of the World, And as 
it is this low contemptible ſtate, which 
human pride cannot endure, ſo are we 
thereby inclin'd to look on it, as a great 
evil, whatſoever may reduce us there- 
unto. TE 

F-12. Properly therefore in this er- 
roneouſneſs of our Idea's conſiſts the cor. | 
' Tuption of our mind. Now the ordina- 
ry means by which we recelve theſe falſe 
Idea's is ſpeech, ſince it is no leſsa truth 
-of the opinions we have of the greateſt 
- part of things of this World, asto their 
meanneſs or Grandeur, than of the veri- 
ties of Faith, that they come by hearing. 
For theſe Idea's were fram'd in us for the 
molt part when we were uncapable to 
judge of things by our ſelves, and that 
'we only receiv'd ſuch impreſſions as were 
communicated to us by words. Whullt 
we were in this condition certain things 
were preſented to us as evils, others as 
N | £00ds. 
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goods. Theſe who have diſconrs'd to 
us of theſe things, have imprinted in ug 


the Idea's of their own ſentiments, and 


we have accuſtom'd our ſelves to look 
.on them with the ſame eye, and to join 
with them the ſame motions and paſli- 
ONS. | [- 
$.13. That corruption which pro- 
ceeds from diſcourſe 1s ſo much the 
greater, as the number of the wicked 
exceeds that of the good; beſides, the 
vertuous having not alſo always been 
vertuous, nor being yet perfectly ſo, 
there remaining yet in them therelicks of 
their natural corruption, it comes to 
. Paſs that the common Language of the 
World is that of Concupiſcence which 
there rules and governs all. The Idea of 
Grandeur and meanneſs, of contempt 
and eſteem, 1s always faiten'd to objects 
as they are repreſented by Concupl- 
ſcence; ſo that it isno matter of wonder, 
if corruption be ſpread abroad by the 
Tongue. 
S. 14, There is none therefore who 
has not reaſon to complain of thoſe 
wounds he has receiv'd in his Soul from 
the words of Men, and who cannot tru- 
ly ſay to God Almighty, that the diſcour- 
tes of the wicked haye prevail'd a 
LIN 
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him. | They have preyaild over us in 


' our youth when we were not able to 


make head againſt them, they yet con- 
tinvally prevail over us by that intereſt 
and intelligence they have within us, 
whilſt they make us apprehend things ei- 
ther quite otherwiſe, or at leaſt greater 
or leſs than they are. | 
| $.15. For it is not to be imagin'd, that 
the deſire we have of dedicating our 
ſelves to God, nay nor our actual con- 
verſion to him, does entirely take away 
the corruption of our minds, and make 
us ſet a true value on every thing. Itis 
true, when we deliver our ſelves up to 
God Almighty, we then prefer him be- 
fore all his Creatures; but this prefe- 
rence is but ſmall, and in no wile anſwers 
that infinite diſproportion there 1s be=- 
twixt himand his Creatures, things tem- 
poral and eternal. The advantage God 
has over the objects of Concupiſcence is 
often but very ſmall. We yet ſet a va- 
lue on Creatures, and on the convenien- 
ces of this World,infinitely above what 
they deſerve. Weare yet near an Equi- 
librium; let us put never fo little into 
one ſcale, that is, let us but a little in- 
creaſe that impreſſion the things of the 
World make on our Souls, they will 
N 2 _ with 
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with eaſe again recover their Empire, 
and carry the Cauſe againſt God. 

YE. 16. Now theres nothing likelier to 
produce this ſad effect than the diſcour. 
tes of Worldlings, becauſe. they conti- 
nually renew the falſe Idea's we have of 
things of the Earth, and always ſhew 
thoſe of God inthat obſcurity and mean- 
neſs which brings on them the contempt 
of ſo many; and thus they continually 
renew our wounds. For this reaſon there 
is ſcarce any advice of greater impor- 
tance, than that the Wiſe-man gives in 
theſe words. Keep watch on thy ſelf, and 
take care what thou heareſt : for thy eternity 
7s therein concern'd. Cave tihi & aitende 
diligenter auditui tuo, quoniam cum ſubver- 
ſrone tua ambulas. Our failings come 
for the moſt part from our falſe judg- 
ments, theſe from the falſe impreſli- 
ons we receive from the commerce we 
have one with another by the means of 
ſpeech, 

F. 37. It is hard to ſhew how many ill 
things happen; Ido not fay in the dil- 
courſe and converſation of diſorderly 


People, but even in that we uſually have 


with the common ſort of the World. 1 
{peak not of groſs palpable faults, where- 
of thoſe are fufliciently aware who never 
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ſo little watch over their ſelves, ſuch as 
is ſecret detraction, virulent FAT 2 
too great freedom in diſcourſe, 
maxims plainly erroneous; tis of a mh 
ber of leſſer faults of which none take 
notice, We cannot lend an attentive 
car to the ordinary diſcourſes of the 


World, but we ſhall perceive a number 


of ſentiments all human, and quite oppo- 
lite to truth. In-thole, anger,. revenge, 
ambition, avarice, luxury are jultihed. 
Many things which God condemns are 
there ſpoke of with honour: there all 
leſſer vices find approbation, nor do they 
create in us a-horrour but when they are 
1n their higheſt excels. 

8.18. Should we befrce from faults of 
this nature, yet are there others almoit 
inevitable. Itis not oiten convenient to 


ſpeak of things ſacred,. we ought there- 


fore to make thoſe of the World the ſub- 
ject of our diſcourſe ; and theſe are .ne- 
ver without the mixture of ſome danger. 
Of them we can-never either ſpeak our. 
ſelves, or hear others talk without think- 
ing on them; and think on them we can-' 
not without. bringing freſh into our, 
minds the Idea's which both we and 0- 
thers have of them, and as it were ma-- 
king them niore preſent there, and by 
N 3 'CON- 
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conſequence more capable of working 
on our thoughts. 

6. 19- The ordinary diſcourſes of Men 
have for attendants two things; a for- 
getfulneſs of God, and-an applicati- 
on to things of this World ; and from 
theſe two cone all temptations. Adam 


when innocent loſt himſelf only by for- 


getting God, and applying himſelf 
through this forgetfulneſs to contem- 
Plate his own beauty, and that of other 
Creatures. - How much the more apt to 
be loſt by the ſame way is Man, now he- 
comea Sinner ? What elſe do we in 
theſe entertainments but admire human 
endowments, and {uch things as are ac- 
cording to the World, either glorious, 
profitable, or convenient? Nor need we 
any other fin to damn our ſelves;than foto 


admiretheſe things as to prefer them be- _ 


fore Almighty God. And what can more 
diſpoſe usto do ſo, than to hear them dil: 
cours'd of, and that with eſteem, and 


ſo become full of them, by utterly for- 


getting God? 

| £.29, tt is almoſt impoſſible but that 
the greatelt part of human diſcourſes, 
wherein Religion hath no ſhare, ſhould 
be full of falfities. For Religion is fo 
nearly linkt to all things of this World 
Joey | by 
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by the relation they have to their laſt 
end, which is God Almighty, that we . 
cannot rightly jadge of any but by 1t- 
For by it they are either adyantageous 
or difadvantageous, harmleſs or dange- . 
rous, praiſe-worthy or contemptible, 


_ good or bad. The price they bear jn 


themſelves is nothing; they borrow it 
entirely from that relation they have to 
the ſoveraign good. So that conſider- 
ing them as it uſually happens in the or- 
dinary diſcourſe of Men, without relation 
to God and the next World, it 1s al 
molt impoſlible to ſpeak rightly of them, 
and that diſcourſes (where they are [po- 
ken of ) ſhould not fill with illnfion and 


1]] notions thoſe who hearken to them. 


$. 21. There are ſome who think to 
avokl this danger by letting us know 
that what they ſpeak of may be con- 
fider'd with two different Aſpects, one 
looking towards the World, and the o0- 
ther towards God; and by further ad- 


vertiling us that they diſcourſe only of 


them with relation to the World and hu- 
man ſentiments. And this it is they or- 
dinarily expreſs by theſe words, human- 
ly ſpeaking. Humanly ſpeaking, ſay they, 
the condition of Perſons of Quality is. 


very happy. Such an one, humanly ſpeak- 
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Ing, hath great cauſe to be offended with 


ſuch treatment. Humanly ſpeaking,one 
cannot find fault with_his reſentment; 
as likewiſe, that ſuch a thing mul 
prove very. ungrateful. Thus they be- 
lieve they do ſufficiently let the World 
know that they ought to judge otherwiſe 
of theſe things if they took another view 
of them, *.. But there is great reaſon to 
tear leſt ſome ſecret illuſions lurk in di- 
ſcourſes of this nature, and that they 
ſpring from a certain addreſs of Self- 
love, which {ſince it cannot totally extin- 
guiſh the light of Truth and Religion, 
condemning theſe ſentiments which we 
call human, is glad nevertheleſs. by this 
device to give them ſome place in Its 
thoughts. 

$. 22, To diſcover this ſecret dcelt 
we ought to conſider that theſe fenti- 
ments we call humane, and of which we 
here ſpeak, are ſentiments of Concupi- 


{cence contrary to the Law of God and. 


his eternal Juſtice. There is no reſent- 


ment of an injury that*s humane, which 
is not alſo injuſt,becauſe it proceeds from 


Self-love; and it is always unjult, that 
we ſhould love our ſelyes with a love of 
this kind which is terminated 'in our 
ſelves, without relation to God. It is 
un- 
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unjuft that-we do not conceal and paſs 
'by ſome ſmall injury,having ſo many Di- 
yine motives inciting us to the love ofour 
Neighbour, It-1s unjuſt that we ſhould 


-be troubPd-and take on for: the. harm -_ 


he does us, and that we ſhould not have 


the like ſentiments for the il! he does - 


himſelf. . In ike manner moſt of thoie 
judgements by which we look on certain 
human endowments as advantageous,are 


falſe and irrational. It is abſolutely falſe 


that Grandeur is an adyantage; it1s on- 


ly uſeful to procure us ſome certain {mall | 


human contentments , - and is infinitely 


prejudicial to. our eternal. Salvation. - 


Now. what 1s only ſerviceable to attain 
{ome little mean -ends, and: hinders us 
In our way to thoſe of. greateſt import- 
ance, is abſolutely ſpeaking diadyan- 
tageous. Nevertheleſs whilſt. we by 
this device pretend to ſpeak of things 
only humanely, we take from before our 
. eyes what thele judgements have of falſe 
and unjuſt, that there we may lee n9- 
thing but what what agrees with, and 
flatters concupiſcence. _ 

8.23. The truth is, when we uſc theſe 
words, humanely ſpeaking, we mean not 
ſpeaking faſly, 1njuſtly, nmnreaſonably. 
The ldeas of thoſe words do. not at .all 
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ftrike our brain, we only conſider that: 
the things we ſpeak of agree very well 
with the nature of Man; and with this 
conſideration we -intermix no diſlike or 
- acknowledgment of the falſity they con- 
tain. Nay, on the contrary we rather 
give our ſecret approbation, by which. 
we would hide what they have of naugh.. 
ty and falſe under this term of Human, 
which covers and mollifies the evil. 

8. 24, It ſeems that there are three 
Claſſes or Ranks, as it were, of ſenti- 
ments; ſome juſt, others unjuſt, the third 
humane; with as many degrees of Judg- 
ments,fome true,.others falſe, and a third 
humane. In the mean time it is not {fo,. 
all jndgements ate either true or falſe, all 
{ſentiments juſt or unjuſt : and it is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary that thoſe ſentiments and 


judgments we call humane be placed in. 


the one,. or the other of theſe Claſles; 
and for being humane, that is conform-. 
able to the deſires and concupiſcence of 
Man, they will be neither leſs condemn- 
ed nor puniſht by God Almighty. 
>}. 25, It is lawful to ſpeak humanely 
of things, when we ſpeak as S. Payl did: 
Nonne carnales-eſtis,. & ſecundum hominen 
ambuletis, He tells the Corinthians that 
they did act. humanely, that.they behay'd: 
them- 
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prav'd and corrupted Reaſon.. 
$,26. Not only in this-rencounter, but 
alfo in an. infinite number of others, it 


is, that- we. make uſe of this addreſs to: 


leflen crimes ,. whilſt we conſider only 


that part of them which ſhewing us no-- 
thing of what they. have of horcible,. 
ſets only before our eyes what. 1s to be: 
found in. them of grateful. and attra-- 


(tive. 


What Idea does this Word Gallantry 
leave in us? The Idea: of ſomething. 
grateful. both to the mind-and ſenſes;; 
and yet under this Word do we conceal: 
the greateſt crimes.. How do we ſpeak. 
of. one who hath reveng'd himſelf, who 
hath kilFd his Foe in a Duell, who hath: 
repuls'd an affront.in.a bavghty proud. 
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themſelves according to Man; but hefaid- 
'not this to excuſe their behaviour, bur 
rather to condemn and reproach them 
 with,it, and manifeſt. to them its ori- 
gine. But this.is not the uſe we puc theſe 
words to, we make uſe of them to hide. 
leſlen and excuſe Vice,. and:to-apply our 
own minds as well as thoſe of others, to: 
a falſe outward appearance which makes. 
them ſeem. conformable to the dictates: 
_ of Reaſon, ſuch as is to be found in the. 

World, that is,. to. the dictates of de-- 
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manner? How do. we ſpeak of one who 


by diſorderly ambition raiſes himſelf to 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities? We-ſhall find 
that the words here madeuſe of make us 
comprehend nothing but what is very 
pardonable, and therefore we muſt needs 
lay, That the proſpect we thus take of 
things repreſent them quite different to 
what they appear to God, who con. 
demns to Hell Men for thoſe actions, 
Wherein we ſcarce can conceive any thing 
that's criminal. 

2. 27. Man 1s arriv'd at. that height 
of corruption, that it is now no. ſhame 


not to be an honeſt Man, We ſay with- - 


out fear of being diſgrac'd, that we are 
naught; not worth any thing. We ay 
this, that we may be. believ'd,. and we 
are ſo; and yet, what's aſtoniſhing, we 
are neither for- it leſs eſteem'd, or even 
pity'd.. The reaſon 1s, : The World fa- 
{tens its thoughts only on a certain ap- 
parent honeſty and candor, which we 
ſhew in acknowledging our own diſor- 
ders, nor does It paſs farther.than ſo, nor 
receives it any other 1mpreſlions from this 
kind of Diſcourſe. We have a certain 

indneſs for the candor of thoſe thattalk 
at this rate; nor do we pity the miſery 
they are in, and the little ſenſe ITE 
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of it; ſince that appears .not in their diſ- 


- courſe which only diſcovers to. us their 
'- honeſt plain dealing. - 


$.28. For this reaſon there is no ſe- 
rious Man who hath not cauſe to make 
this continual prayer to. God, Domine, 


libera me a labiis iniquis, & a lingua dolosa.. 


- The talk-of the World is full of illuſion 


and deceit their praiſe is given to what 
we ought to ſlight, and that is ſlighted. 
which ought. to .be prais'd. It induces 
us to defire what we ſhould ſhun, and to 
tear that which we ought not. it repre- 


ſents to us as happy and fortunate {ſuch - 


as we ought to-regard as-miſerable ; on 
the contrary, others are deſcrib'd to us 
as unfortunate, whom we ſhould eſteem 
the happieſt of Men: and what's moſt 
aſtoniſhing 1s, That even the Diſcourſe 


of Vertuous Perſons is not free from il- 


luſion, ſince they in many occaſions bor- - 
row from the.World its Language; nay, 


they are ſometimes oblig'dtodo ſo. For 


they would not be underſtood, did they 
talk a Language ſo different from that 
of others. Sometimes they call good and 
evil which the World calls ſo: Theylye 
under an obligation of ſpeaking with 
reſpect. of ſeveral things the World e- 
ſteems but. too much, and. their words 
being 
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- being underſtood by others in the ſame || 


ſenſe the World takes them 1n,-andtheir 
hearers ſubſtituting their own 1dea's, it. 
happens, that againſt their Wills they 
help to- augment thoſe falſe impreſſions 
which-are the fource of all Vice. 'Sothat 
when we beg-of God to be freed ab ho- 
mine qui- perverſa loquitur, we ought not 
therein to comprehend the wicked only; 
but our prayer ſhould extend it ſelf to. 


whatſoever partakes of that general in- . 


feftion whichis found in the language of 
Men. 

$.29. *Tisthis that renders ſilence ſo uſe- 
ful,. and has caus'd it to have been fo 
much recommended by the Saints. For 
whilſt it hinders the falſe Idea's imprint- 


ed in our minds by the diſcourſes of Men,, 
from being renew'd and ſtirr'd up again: 
by the like diſcourſes, it at once makes. 


them leſs lively, and eaſier to be quite 
blotted: out. But ſince it is not poſ: 
ible that thoſe who are engag'd in a 
worldly Life,ſhould ſubſtract themfelyes 


from the diſcourſes and entertainment of 
Men, and that even herein conſiſts the. 


greateſt Employment of their time, they 


are oblig'd to ſeek after other remedies. 


and preſervatives againſt this corrupti-. 


on. For it it be necellary that they live 
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# the World, to-comply with their en-. 
gagement therein, there 1s yet a greater 
neceſlity 'they ſhould not be corrupted 
by it. No neceſlity, no engagement, can 
oblige us.to fill our heads with lyes, nor 
to live in a continual illuſion; and no 
body ought to be ſo wretched as tothink, 
that falſity and error ought. to be the 
allotment of his ſtate and condition. 

9. 30. Now as Error cannot be de- 
Rroy'd but by the light of Truth, tis 
clear that the only means to di{pel thoſe 
miſts which the diſcourſes of the World 
continually caſt on our Underſtandings,, 
is to be conſtantly furniſhing them with 
contrary principles. of Truth. For this 
reaſon St. Fohn Chryſoſtom told his Flock, 
That he would never leave telling them that 
they ought to judge of things by what they had. 
in them of real and true, and that they ſhould- 
not permit themſelves to be carry'd away by 
falſe opinions;, that they ſhould learn what it 
was to be a Slave, to be Poor, to be Noble, 
to be happy, and what paſſion was. This, 
according to this Father, 1s the true Sc1- 
ence of Men; which conſiſts not in a. 
barren knowledge of things, which we 
may as well be ignorant of-as know 3. but: 
in the knowledge of certain Truths, which 
are the Principles of our deſires and 
actions; 
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ations, and conſequently of our eternal 
happineſs or miſery. 

S. 3 1- But ſince that our Mind, de. 
ſirmg to-judge of things according to 
Truth; 15 perplext and obſcur'd by theſe 
impreſlions and judgments, it wonld not 
be amiſs,that we may be freed from them, 
to forget-both our ſelves and the relt of. 
Mankind, and to conſider only what God 
himſelf judges thereof. For ſince the 
perfection. of Man conſiſts in loving 
Creatures as God loves them, the way 
to-this perfection is to: endeavour to: 
know and ſee them as he does; for this 
true ſight and knowledge can only regu- 
late our loye. . This ſole refleftion would 


often ſuffice. to make that imaginary 


__ Grandeur we beſtow on things humane 

and temporal , diſappear from before 
our eyes, and to let-us ſee what Self-love 
1s pleas'd not- to ſee, that with greater 
tranquillity it may empoly and buſi it ſelf 
about then. 

S. 32. That we may fix this judgment, 
it 1s neceſſary we ſhould fully and -lively 
perſuade our {elves, That that only is true 
that God judges ſo; that we ſhall be judg'd 
according to-this judgement God makes; 
that it 1s the ſole rule of our actions, and 
that being Truth. it ſelf, whatſoever 
{werves 
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ſwerves from it, is'falſe, deceitful and 
illuſory. I ſay, of this we ought to be 
fully and lively perſuaded, that we may 
accuſtom our ſelves to meaſure by this 
Rule all thoſe judgements and actions we 
call Human ; and that we may throughly 
convince . our ſelves, that let them ap- 
pear never\ſo rational, they in effeCt are 
as God, that is, as Truth, judges them to 
be, andas the Angels and Saints ſee thein. 

S. 33.. Thus we ſhall praQtiſe what St. 


Paul ſays, when he commands us to Walk, 


honeſtly as in the day. For he means not 
that fay made by the Sun, but by the 
Light of God. And his meaning is, That 
as the Sight of Mea inclines us to ſquare 
our actions according to their judgments 
for fear of diſpleaſing them, from whence 
comes exteriour civil Honeſty. In like 
manner the Sight of God, ſhewn us by 
the Light of Grace, lays an obligation on 
us to conſult his judgements,that we may 


- thereunto conform our actions, in which 


true Honeſt y,that'is true Vertue,conſiſts. 
And this is alſo what 1s more clearly ex- 
preſt in that paſſage of the Wiſe-man, 
where ſpeaking of the Life of the Juſt,he 
fays, That they will ſanftifie their Souls in 
the ſight and preſence of God. Et in conſpettu 
ins ſanflificabunt animas ſuas, 
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PART 2. 
The true Idea's of things. 


6. 1-F T would be an endleſs labour to - 


declare what God and his Saints 
judge of all the things we ſee in this 
World, ſince this alone would compre- 
hend whatſoever can be ſaid with truth. 
- It will nevertheleſs be worth our pains to 
make an Eſſay, as to ſome of the princi- 
pal objects of, Man's delires, that it ” 

erve lar a Model how to judge of a 

others. 

But not to make an ll uſe of this very 
Eſay, it is to be obſery'd that the deſign 
here isnot to conſider how to ſpeak of 
things of this World, but only how we 
ought to. judge of them, which is quite 
another thing. For though both our 
words and judgments ought to have Truth 
for their Rule, yet it does not always 
happen that what ſuffices to juſtifie. our 
judgments, 1s always ſufficient to " the 
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ſame for our words. Our judgments 
ought only to be fram'd conformable to 
that particular Truth they conſider, but 
our words over and above this ought to 
agree with that other Truth, which dif- 
covers to us that proportion they ought 
to have with thoſe to whom we ſpeak. 
Hence it follows that he would ill under- 
ſtand what we ſhall ſay hereafter, who 
ſhould conclude that it were lawful upon 
all occaſions to uſe a Language confor- 
mableto the Notions and 1dea's we ſhall 
give of ſeveral things. They are only 
propos'd to regulate that interior Lan- 
guage every one ſpeaks to himſelf, not 
that exterior one they uſe towards 0- 
thers. The Notions imprinted '1n the 
mens of the World of theſe things, 
are too different from thoſe Truth obli- 
2CS us to have, for us to hope to fee 


' them chang'd all at once, and to make 


currant a Language ſo contrary to what 
ts now ſpoken. 

Nay, our very aCtions have not alto- 
gether. the ſame Rule with our ſ{enti- 
ments; for there are ſome Perſons, to 
whom more exterior reſpect is dne, 
though we approve andefteem them lefs. 


- Snce the Rule of exterior Civility is the 


Place and rank the World has allotted 
them, 
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them, whereas Reaſon only ought to re- 
gulate our interior eſteem. But as this is 
only interior, ſo gives it not to any occa- 
ſion either of oftence or complaint. Thus 
thoſe of whoſe worth Truth permits us 
not to frame a favourable judgment, have 
no reaſon to be offended with theſe Max. 
ms, {ince we only treat here of interior 
judgments wherewith they have nothing 
to do. Theſe concern them not, nor 
would it be at all beneficial to them, that 
they ſhould be deceitfully made to ſhow 
them eſteem and honour. : 


Things temporal. 


_ Y.,2. One of our greateſt miſcries is, 
to ſet too high an eſteem on temporal 
things; and the reaſon we do ſo is, be- 
cauſe we ſcarce ever conſider our ſelves 
but in that ſmall part of our duration 
which makes up our Life here. We ſhut 
our ſelves up intime, and become part. 
. of that Yortex. which- hurries it away 

without looking any further. Hence 


does that. falſe Grandeur we allow to. 


things of this. World take its riſe: 
and the: only means to. undeceive our 
lelves, is to take another Proſpect, and 
to look on our ſelyes ſuch as really we 

are 
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are in truth and intheſight of Almighty 
God. Now conſidering our ſelves thus, 
we forthwith find that we have an im- 
mortal Being, whoſe duration extends 
to an eternity that follows, and that we 
are ordain'd to be eternally happy or 
miſerable. If after this we conſider the 
ſpace of our Life in this infinite duration, 
we ſhall perceive it appear but as an in- 
perceptible Atome to us. HP 
$.3. Man compar'd to God Almigh- 
ty is not only nothing. but evenall Men 
together to him appear but as a drop 
of Water to the whole Ocean, as ſome 


_ of the Prophets ſpeak; but all the great- 


neſs and advantages of the World com- 
par'd tothe leaſt of Men, are alſo to be 
lookt on as nothing;lince they fill up but 
an indiviſible point of his duration; ſo 
that taking it whole and intire they nei- 
ther can ſet a greater value on it, nor 
make it more happy. Eternity admits of 
no meaſure, or compariſon. If 1o,what 
isa Kingdom enjoy'd during the ſpace of 
thirty years, and that even of the whole 
Univerſe ? what ſome ſmall Principali- 
ty in this Kingdom ? what ſhall we ſay 
of the ſeveral degrees and ſtates under 
thoſe of Princes? to what a ſurprizing 
littleneſs does this Proſpect reduce ay 
an 


\ 
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and yet Mantakes from hence the riſe 
and occaſion of his vanity. 

8. 4. It is ſtrange to imagine what dif, 
ficulty Men have to perſwade themſelves 
_ of the nothingneſs of the World, ſince 
all things whatſoever mind them of it. 
What elſe is the Hiſtory of Men and Na- 
tions, but a continual document that tem- 
poral thingsare nothing ? For by deſcri- 
bing to us what they were, at the ſame 
time they let us ſee they are no more: 
They tell us that all that Greatneſs, all that 
pomp which from time to time was the 


wonder of Men, that all thoſe Princes, 


all thoſe Conquerours,with all their mag- 
niticence and great Deſigns, are in re- 
ſpect of us ſhrunk into nothing; that 
they were certain vapours that are di- 
ſperſt , certain phantaſmes that are 
vaniſht. | 
$.5. What can we inthe World deſcry 
but proofs of this very Truth? For do 
not we at every hour ſee thoſe diſappear 
who have been ſeen with the greateſt 
ſplendor, and made the greateſt noiſe 


during their Life, whilſt there remains 


nothing of them but a ſlight and fading 
memory ? Do not we ſee that all things 
are continually ſwallow*d up in the abyſs 
of time paſt? that even our Life ſlips 
Our 
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out of ourhands? that what of it is ſpent 
appears no more to our ſight, and that 
time hath hurried away all our miſeries, 
all our pleaſures, all the troubles and 
cares we have felt, without leaving be. 
hind any other remembrance of them- 
ſelves than ſuch as dreams do. And it is 
for this reaſon the Wiſe-man bids us 
look on temporal things, as on the fond 


' imaginations which trouble our ſleep: 


Audiens autem illa quaſt in ſomnis vide, & 
vietlabis. 

F. 6. And what is moſt dreadful in 
this is that on ane ſide we will not con- 
ceive the nothingnels of the World, and 
on the other we apprehend it but? too 
much. Whatſoever's paſt and gone we 
look on as nothing, all thoſe: that are 
dead are nothing with us. We take 
thoſe whoſe actions are recorded in 
Story for People who have been, but are 
no more ; nor do we reflect that they 
yet live more than ever; becauſe their 
Souls are infinitely more aCtive, and that 
this Life producing only weak and lan- 
oviſhing actions, is rather to be eſteem- 
ed a ſtate of Death than Life, in reſpe&t 
of the other. It is alſo hence that we 
nouriſh in us an eſteem for the Grandeur 
of this World, becauſe we take them to 
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be as durable and laſting as our ſelves; [| 
nor do we dream that we only ſubſiſt 
whilſt they periſh; and thus that thoſe I x 
who were once Maſters of them ceaſe not 
to be; although they ſhall be depriv*d for Þ| (1. 
all eternity of theſe things which were || 
the object of their pride. 


Humane Glory. | 


S$.7. What ſhall we ſay of this worldly 
Glory, which makes ſo deep an imprel- 
ſion on our Minds? what has it of folid | th. 
and real in the ſight of Almighty God? |, - 


It ſubſiſts only in the knowledge we have E 
of the good opinion others have for I 


us: and theſe for the moſt part are ſuch 
as know us little, love us notmuch, and 
whoſe judgements, even in our opinion, % 
are neither ſolid nor greatly to be ya- 
lw'd;.1o that often in all other things we Jo 
{light and contemn their ſentiments. Be- . 
ſides, the favourable opinions others ry 
have for us, are perfectly uſeleſs. They | 


add nothing either to Soul or Body, nor J 
do they leſſen the leaſt of our milſeries, | * 
\ They onely contribute to deceive and | ”' 
cheat us, whillt by them we are inclin'd A 
to judge of our ſelves,not by the rule of - 


Truth, but by that of others Mens opi- 
. NIONsS, 
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nions, and having buſted our heads du- 


Jring Life, when death comes diſappear 


on the ſuddain, for then we have no ſenſe 
of ſentiment for ſuch trifles : And this 
is that ſmoak, that vapour which thus 
fills arid puffs us up. F 


The Glory of Saints. 


8.8. What a difference then 1s there 


I betwixt this Humane Glory, and that 


waich the Saints ſhall enjoy for all eter- 
nity? A Glory as valuable and ſolid as 


that of Man is vain and contemptible 


becauſe it hath qualities quite oppoſite. 
The Beatitude of the Elect ſhall be ac- 
companied with a Spirit of Society and 
Union ; they ſhall know one another 
perfectly, they ſhall joyntly give glory 
to God for the favours he hath done each 
one in particular. Thus ſhall the good 
deeds of each Saint be known to all the 
reſt; for every one 1n particular they 
ſhall.be occaſions of joy, praiſe, and 
Thanks-giving for ever. They will calt 
all th:ir Crowns at the feet, of the Lamb, 
not their own onely, but thoſe of all the 
reſt; becauſe they will not only gloritic 
God in themſelves, but ſhall glorifie him 
in all his Saints, ſinging to him for all 
Eternity 
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Eternity, Mirabilis Dems in Santtis ſuis. Wi 


$.9. O the truly ſolid Glory of the 
Ele& of God! A Glory that conſiſts 
not in a fleeting ſplendour, but remains 
for ever! A Glory not confin'd and 
built on the knowledge of ſome few en- 
vious and ignorant People, but which 
ſhall have as many witneſles as there are 
Citizens in the Celeſtial Hieruſalem! A 
Glory that conſiſts not inthe uſeleſs and 
raſh approbation of thoſe who know us 
not, know not themſelves; but in the 
joy of an innumerable number of Holy 
Souls, who by the light of Truth ſhall ſe 
the bottom of our hearts. 


The Glory of the Wicked. 


8. 10. Non ſic impii, non ſic: They have 
little enjoyment of their Glory during 
Life, and it quite vaniſhes at the hour of 
their Death. If for any time it continues 
in the memory of Men, *tis not for them, 
they have no ſhare in it, and when all's 
done,, it ſhall be intirely deſtroy'd at the 
day of Judgement. For the puniſhment 
of the wicked ſhall be attended on by a 
Spirit of divition amonglt themſelves ; 
for the intenſeneſs of their torments 
will ſo entirely employ them about them- 

| {elves 


we FLW v0 


the memory -of that eſteem others had 
for them when alive. So that there's no- 
thing more literally true than what the 
Cripture ſayes, Memoriam Superborum 
erdidit Dems, & reliquit memoriam hims- 
wn corde. 


Qualty. 


$. 11. Men of the World are taken 
iÞ with nothing more than what they 
call Qzality, and that which gives ſome 
the denomination of Perſons of Quality 
to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are not 
ſo. They extend this diſtin&tion ſo far, 
that a Man is thought to differ leſs from 
a Beaſt, than a Man of Quality from 
one of mean Birth, This Quality ſtifles 
almoſt all others, even the moſt Spiritual 
and Divine. We do not onely raiſe it 
above the Mind, but even above Ver- 
tue, and the Quality of being a Chriſti. 
an; and if it happen we do not make 
this preference in poſitive words, at leaſt 
we do in our judgement ; that is, we 


are other-ways taken up with, and con- . 


cern'd about it. For who are they that 
lincerely value the condition of a poor 
and meanly-born Chriltian above that © 

| Q 2 a 
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Tklves, that they ſhall leave no room for 
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. tobe a decorum amongſt Men, *tis with 
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a debaucht Perſon of Quality? who if 


he that can ſe the profound abjeCtion 
of this Great one, and the high eleyz. 
tion of that poor Chriſtian? 1t is manj. 
feſt therefore that the ldea we have of 


that it is worth our while to examine 
what there is of ſolid and real in this 


Hf 


fr 
Fn 


at 
: 


fon 


Condition and Quality deceives us » and 74 


book 


common object of Man's vanity, to the'*'y 


end we may diſabule our ſelves. 
$. 12. To be a Perſoirof Birth and 


Quality acccording to the - 
erl 
for 


but 


See the frff World, is to be ſprung from 
oe, * Parents, who hold a conſ- 
Grandeur, fiderable place in the order 

of the World. But this 
Birth of it ſelf gives no advantage et 
tner of Mind or Pody; it takes away 
no defect, and Perſons of Quality have 
faults as great as others. There is there- 
fore no ſolid reaſon which makes Per- 
{ons of Quality more to be eſteem'd than 
others. Nevertheleſs becauſe there ought 


reaſon that in ſome places cuſtom car- 
Ties it, that Perſons thus born ſhould en: 
joy the precedence of others, and be pre- 
ter'd before them, - ; 

If we ſtop here, there would be no- 
thing of unjuſt in the 1dea we have of 


what | 


this 


V 


this 
wit, 
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ied what is call'd Quality : But we procced 
ya. further. Of this arbitrary order eſta- 
nj. $bliſh'd by Men, upon no grounds taken 
. offifom the Perſons themſelves, we create 
1nd nother , that is natural and indiſpen- 
ineJſÞble, and we accuſtom our ſelves to 
his look on it as ſomething taſten'd to the 
the Jrery Being of thoſe to whom we glve 
this precedence. 

no} We do not only content our ſelves 
he Ivith giving them that exterior and in- 
»m fierior reſpect that is due to them, 
)f.ffor in this there would be nothing 
er but what's rational and warrantable to 
hieſthis we add what's not due to them, to 
ei.]wit, A reſpect which ſprings from our 
ay[9#rn errors and corruptions. We frame 
re(to-our ſelves large and auguſt Idea's of 
« [this, ſtate: we look on it as the very 
rn. {eight of all happineſs; we deſire it our 
anjlves, we envy 1t in thoſe that have it, 
hr[and if we prefer them before others, 'tis 
th only out of an ardent paſſion we have 
r. | for the Goods and Honours they enjoy. 
n-1 $0 that there is no kind of People Great. 
e. | ones ought to fear more, than thoſe that 
admire them moſt, becauſe they will be 
) | always ready, if they could, to rob them 
jf| of their Greatneſs. 

;r|. In the mean time, as the Admirers of 
Q 3 Great- 
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Greatneſs are very numerous, and inf 
their diſpoſition we conſider not that 
malignity which they conceal, but only 
that eſteem they make ſhew of, they are 
not the leaſt contributers to this imagi- 
nary Felicity of the Great z becauſe in 
them they know thoſe ſentiments and fac] 
that diſpoſition, the proſpect of which, : 
IS that which flatters moſt the vanity of 
ambitious Souls. | 
S. 13. All theſe judgements are falſe: 
for *tis no happineſs to receive from 0- 
thers theſe marks of eſteem, and *tis a 
plain piece of injuſtice to take delight in 
being the object of that admiration, 
vzhich ſprings only from the corrnption 
of Man. Nevertheleſs Perfons of Qua-' | 
lity knowing the ſentiments and Idea's, |. 
which the generality have of their Con- 1 
dition, frame thence the conceit they £ 
have thereof. They look on their Qua- l 
lity as incorporated in their Being, they | \ 
fancy themſelves rais'd infinitely above 
the heads of others; and it is almoſt im- 
poſliblefor them to conſider themſelves as 
levelPd with thoſe who are below them } 
in the order of the world. Theſe are | 
thoſe falſe Idea's we ought to correct by | 
conſidering the judgment God paſles on 
this Eſtate. © But” what judgment ro 
8 


he ? 


I Oy 
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The? Even that theſe marks of Honour» 
theſe deferences eſtabliſh'd by Men, con- 
tain nothing of true and ſolid, becauſe 
they are only Ceremonies and ſhews void of 
reality, as St. Chryſoſtom terms them: the - 
fame muſt be ſaid of thoſe judgments, be- 
cauſe they are falſe, and are uſeleſs to 
h | fuch as take pleaſure in them, and ren- 
of | &er thoſe who do delight therein, mi- 
ſerable. The Riches and delights of the 
Great ones lye under the ſame cenſure, 


+ 

>. | fince theſe give occaſion of great.tenta- 

a | £100s, and prove great obſtacles in their 
n | way to Heaven. This 1s the judgement 
| Sod paſſes on what we call Quality and | 
1 | Greatneſs: and hence it follows, tat 


| who judges otherwiſe judges wrong,and 
what diſcourſes ſoever give another 
-Idea of them, which inclines us to deſire 
; | them when wanting, to take pleaſure in 
' #' them when poſleſt, and to conteran thoſe 
| who have them not, are falſe and de- 
| ceitful, 


Valonr. 


F. 14. Next to being born Noble, no- 
thing raiſes Man higher in the eſteem of 
' the world, than Yalour; nor is there any 
| thing the repute ofwhich does ina greater 
Q #4 degree 
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degree flatter perſons of quality , and 
touching which they are more ſenſible 
and delicate. A Gentleman will ſuffer 


any reproach ſooner than that of want 
of courage , becauſe he knows that 


the world hath allotted valour the higheſt 


elteem, and cowardifſe the greateſt infa- 
- my, when found in perſons of his con- 
dition. | 


If our task here was onely to juſtify 


men 4n this point, 1t would not be a very 
hard one. For ſince It 1s valour that keeps 
up Kingdomes, and makes them formi- 
dable to their Enemies; *tis with reaſon 
( ſince the ſervices of all the valiant 


men whereof a State has need cannot be 


recompens'd with rewards equal to 
their deſerts) that this quality 1s become 
honorable, to the end men may be drawn 
to ſerve for this kind. of reward which 
is never wanting. There is therefore 
{ome Juſtice in this eſteem, 1n relation 
to men, and conſequently ſome allo in 
relation to God, for he approves all that 
is juſt and neceſlary to the conſervation 
of humane ſocieties. 

But as in the eſteem we allow Vaſlour 
we may £0 beyond the bounds of Truth, 
and by falſe-praiſes extol in it what de- 
ſerves no eſteem, we muſt yet conſult 

gs what 
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what God judges of it, and learn of bin 
what there is in this quality of real and 


great, and what only appears ſuch by 
the error and illuſion of Men. 

We may conſider Valour two ways: 
either as a paſſion, that is, 'an impreſſi- 
on coming from: the Imagination and 
Body, or as one regulated /and guided by 
the Will. To conſider itinthe firſt way,, 
we may take notice,that as there are ſome: 
who-being rais'd high above the reft are: 


- not ſubject to be dazl'd, nor feel thoſe: 


weakneſſes cauſed by the force of Imagi- 
nation, on ſuch as have not been us*'d' ta? 
thoſe fearful ſights; ſothere are others: 


- who either by Nature, or out of Cuſtom, 
are not ſurpriz'd in the dangers of War; 


who there conſerve the ſame calmneſs; 
and preſence of mind 5 who can foreſee: 
all, take all advantages; and to whonr 
the ſight of an arm'd' Enemy does only 
inſpire new-yigour and force; to:encoun- 
ter and ſurmount them ;; and theſe are: 
thoſe we call valiant and braye Men. 
There's no: doubt but a dilpoſition' 
fuch: as this deſerves our eſteem, but: 
whilſt we look on: it oaly in this degree, 
the Imagination and Body ſhare more 11t. 
it thaw the Will.- For ifin theſe Perions: 
the Spirits and Blood took ſome. ethers 
Q 5 couric 
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courſe, all-their valour could :not. fres 
them from. fearas it cannot hinder them 
from being ſtartled when from. a high 
place they look down a precipice. | 

Thus as God ſets no value onany thing, 
in vs which 1s not voluntary and-vertu- 
ous, if he allow that Men out of ne-. 
ceſlity ſhould have allotted valour cer- 
tain human rewards, yet does he not ap- 
prove that in thatjudgment they interior- 
ly paſs on valour,they ſhould equalize it 
to the leaſt of thoſe Vertues he is author 
of.. Sothat the joint-valour of all Con- 
querours conſider'd in this degree, and 
as. only a natural diſpolition of the Ima- 
g1nation, deſeryes not to be compar'd to- 
the leaſt motion of Grace, which God 
produces.in the heart of ſome ſimple Wo- 
man; fince that all qualities purely hu- 
man dye with Man, and that the leaſt 
Vertues have effects that ſubſiſt for all 
+ ae The Idea therefore which the 

{courſes of the World frame of Va- 
lour is falſe, becauſe it exceeds Truth,. 
and: that in lieu of leaving it plac'd a-. 
monz{t purely human qualities, it raiſes 
it above the moſt ſpiritual and: divine 
Vertues. 

But their illuſion. 1s infinitely greater- 
- in. the judgment they paſs on.yalour,con-. 

| fider'd: 
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fider'd as voluntary, that is, on the uſe 
that's made of it ; for they equally eſteem 
thoſe that are accounted brave and 
valiant, whether their valour be accom- 


panied with Juſtice or Injuſtice,. pru- 


dence or raſhneſs. 

Nevertheleſs what a prodigious diffe- 
rence doth Truth it ſelf. place betwixt 
what men ſcarce diſtinguiſh! To expoſe 
our lives where our duty and Jultice 


Tequire, and to Sacrifice them to God: 
where he engages us, 1s an act of ſo high 
a generoſity that Chriſtian Religion has 


nothing that's greater. But to expoſe 


them in an ill cauſe, and fo by death fail 
into' the hands of an exaſperated; and 


omnipotent God ,. is fo: prodigious. a 


folly, that we need no greater. proof. 
of the blindneſs of man, than the pla- 
Cing his glory in ſo ſenſeleſs an ation. 

F. 15. Moreover it often happens;that 


we beſtow moſt unjuſtly the name of cou- 
rage and valour on the greateſt part. of 
theſe aftions. Men do not expoſe them: 


ſelves to danger becauſe they ſhght it; but 


becauſe they ſee it not. Their fouls are 
wholly taken up either by'the renown 


they pretend' to,. or ſome other trifle, 


which filling the whole capacity of *the 


' mind, conceales all. things elſe from 1t.. 
Wee. 
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We went out, ſays a man of the world in 
his Memoires, to make our felves to be ſhot 
at; That 1s, to out-dare death and God 
himſelf, by putting our life in hazard for a 
ridiculous vanity. What do you imagine 
did then ſtrike this man's foul ? it: was 
buſied about the thoughts this action 
' would raife in thoſe who ſhould hear of 
it, and the praiſes it would procure him. 
This ſeem'd great to him, nor did he ſee 
any thing elſe; yet was. this exploit ac- 
companied with the danger of death, and 


the hazard of Hell. The praiſes he ex- 


pected from men could not ſpring but 
from folly and blindneſs, whillt even the 
greateſt number of thoſe who are truly 


valiant, look on theſe aftions as markes 


of a falſe and baſtard yalour. A mo- 
ment ſees them at an end, and an eter- 
nal repentance follows them. This va- 
nity 1s 1n devils the object of their laugh- 
ter, in Angels of their indignation, in 
God of his wrath againſt a wretch'd 
man, who being toucht with fo little 
dread of his Juſtice, and ready to fall into 
his hands, dares affront him with ſo much 
inſolence. Thus this action was accom- 
anted with a thouſand terrible circum- 
tances ; *tis true, but he was not at all 
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| ſolely and ſeparately from them all; he 


lookt on himſelf as plac'd in the thoughts 
of others, enjoying there the eſteem and 
repute of valiant z and this idea took 
him ſo totally up, that at once it made 
him forget, God, Dcath, Hell and Eter- 
nity. 

F, 16.Nothing but a blindneſs as great 
as this, canfind any thing of great in this 
action : for men diſcourſe not at this 


rate of things they ſee and know. They 


couid find nothing but what's ridiculous 
and fooliſh im a Prince, who to gain a 
g00d name and repute from ſome of his 
mean ſervants, ſhould without any neceſf- 
lity expoſe the good of his Ringdome to 
eminent danger, how then can they find 
any. generoſity in thoſe who fooliſhly 
expole their lives, and can thence hope 
for nothing by death but an eternity of 
torments ? This happens. becauſe men 
know full well the price of a Kingdome, 
but know not the value of their own 
lives. This ſole good of men, this trea- 
ſure, whoſe loſs is icrecoverable, this 
price wherewtth eternity 1s. bought, 1s 
the thing in the world moſt con- 


temn'd and lighted. There's no reward 


ſo. mean and baſe for which we hazard it 
not, aud for- which at every Turn It 1s 
| noCc 
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not caſt away. Men ſeem to be weary 
of life, fince they ſeek to be quit of it 
ſo raſhly,and for ſo ſmall trifles throw it 
away. Thus we may diſcover as a cer- 
tain truth;that all this falſe yvalour which 
caſts men headlong into duels ,- unjuſt 
quarels and uſeleſs dangers, to which 
they expoſe themſelves through a ridi- 
culous vanity, is nothing elſe but either 
anot knowing the value, or a forgetting 
the end of life, a darkening of the ſoul 
which conceals danger, or a fooliſh and 
unreaſonable aſſurance of eſcaping it 3 


or laſtly, a violent application to ſome 


object of our paſſions. What 1s't that de- 


{ſerves our eſteem in all this ? 1st a ſign 


of an undaunted courage in a deaf man 


not to-ſtartle at the thunder of Cannon ? 


Or in a blind one not to be moy'd at thg 


dreadful fight of an enemy ? There's no 


; Courage not to ſtand in dread of God al- 
mighty, becauſe nothing but an horrible 


blindneſs can be exempt trom ſuch a fear. 
God 1s ſo terrible, that when he has a 
mind to make us {ſenſible of his anger, no 


Preconceiv'd belief can ſhelter us from 
the leaſt of his regards, and even the 
wicked are forc'd to cry, in the exceſs of 
their conſternation, to the Hills that they 


fall upon them. So that *tis anexceſs of folly 
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im weak and wretch'd Man to out-dare 
God Almighty, though for a moment, 
when he delays his puniſhment ; ſince thus 
he' runs the hazard of being the object 
| for ever of his rigorous: Juſtice,. when 
he cannot at all hinder his coming under 
the laſh. : 

_ What then muſt we think of theſe Bra- 
vo's the World with fo little judgement 
eſteems ſo much? We muſt think and 
judge as God judges. We muſt approve 
of thoſe he approves, we muſt condemn 
thoſe he condemns; and make the dif- 
ferences betwixt ſuch and ſuch, that he 
does: and as we ought to deny ſome 
thoſe due praiſes their Generolity de-. 


ſerves, ſo ought we to have for others. 
that juſt contempt which is due to their: 


brutiſh Valour. 


Qualities of Mind. 


$. 17. But perhaps there's ſomething: 
more ſolid and real in the Qualities and: 


Endowments of Mind ; ſuch as are Sci: 
ences, Eloquence,. a grateful meen in 
Converſation ,. Addreſs in buſineſs, Ca- 


pacity of great Afairs, with ſtrength. 


of Mind'and Brain to- go through with 
them; a particular Prudence 1n the con- 


duct 
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duCt of our deſigns, and management of 
ourFortunes ? Not at all. The whole value 
we. ought to ſet on theſe, conſiſts only - 
in the uſe we make of, and the end to 
which we refer them. They are neceſ. 
ſary inſtruments for the Employments fe 
of Life; and hence thoſe who live in the 


that the condition of thoſe who are ma- 
ſters of them, 1s not at all preferable to: 
that of others who want them. And for 
this reaſon, *tis of greateſt importance 
not to-be deceiv'd with the vain Elogium's 
which inthe world are beſtow'd on theſe 
Endowments,as confider*d in themſelves, 
and ſeparated from the uſe which might 
de made of them. 


world lye under an obligation of culti. (c 
vatingthem with great care,becauſe they li 
ought to know that ſince Men have aſ- 4 
fign'd them a great value, *tis impoſlible x 
to ſucceed in any thing without being ti 
maſter of them. Rt 
But if we ſeparate them from their 
uſe,and our referring of them to the ho- { 
{ nour of God, and that we only conſider t 
them in themſelves , or as the means to 1 
arrive at ſome low and temporal end, 
they loſe ſo much their eſteem and value; | 
| 


Wit, 
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Wit, or Light of Mind. 


F. 18. The very Idea we have of what 
is calld a Man of parts or Wit, is per- 
tectly falſe, and one of thoſe whereof 
we the moſt of all ought to diſabuſe our 
ſelves. For we call Wit a certain faci- 
lity to learn Sciences, to diſcourſe well 
on what's offer*d, to manage Aﬀairs with 
addreſs,or to find out ſome far-fetcht In- 
trigues to bring our deſigns to a good 
concluſion. But nothing of this goes to 
the making up of the true Light of Mind,. 
ſince theſe Endowments may be found in 
thoſe, who, as the Scripture teils us, are 
blind, little fools, inſenſate, and void 
of Underſtanding. What is it then to. 
be a Man of Wit? Let us judge thereof 
by taking a view of the ſight of our Body, 
which is the Image of that of our Souls. 
To ſee well, is to ſee things ſuch as they 
are; that is, to ſee what's Great as 
great, and what's little as little. Thoſe 
to whom a Mountain ſhould appear a 
Mole-hill, and a Mole-hill a Mountain, 
would be ſaid to be very ill-ſighted. They 
who can conceive things that are great 
as ſuch, and that with an apprehenſion 
full of Light and Lifez and who ſee Ong 
tnat 
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that are little in their natural dimenſions, 


without increaſing or augmenting them 
by their imagination,are great Wits, and 
Men of accurate right Judgements. Thus 
he who ſaid, He fear'd God as a ſwoln 
Sea hanging over his head, and he who 
 Taid, Who is like to thee, O Lord, who ts 
like to thee? and he who ſaid, The mag- 
zuficence of God was 74is'd above the Heavens, 
was one of a great Wit; becauſe God 
appear'd great in his eyes, and he was 
fully poſſeſt and convinc'd of his Mag- 
nxficence and Greatneſs. He had then 
a ſight which was clear, and extended 
far: Thus an infinite number of ſimple 
women, who in coiicettis of this Worid 
appear of no parts, are great Wits, be- 
cauſe to themGod ſhews, and, as it were, 
makes himſelf even to be toucht and ſeen. 
Whereas ſuch as have only a Wit to un- 
derſtand a Mathematical Demonſtration, 


co diſcourſe well, to carry on a Nego- | | 


ciation or Intrigue,: without ſeeing the 
things of the next World under any o- 
ther dimenſions than thoſe of atomes, 
are both little Men and Wits, and de- 
ſerve no other Names than thoſe the Scri- 
Pture affords them of L:ttle ones,paruul: 
Of ſimple, without either ſight or light , Ci- 
ct eft, & manu tentans. 


Strength 
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Strength of Wit. 


8. 19. As the Idea which 1s commonly 
fram'd of the Light of Mind is falſe, ſo 
that which we have of its ſtrength is no 
leſs{o. We make it conſiſt in being able 
to ſuſtain the weight of a great numver 
of Afﬀairs,. without being diſmay'd, ty- 
rd or confounded with them. Behold, 
ſays the World, a ſtrong Brain, that's 
able tocomply with, and manage fo great 
a number of different Aﬀairs. But per- 
haps on the contrary we ought to ſay, 
What a weak Head is this, that ftands 
in need of ſo many Employments to ſi- 
ſtain and keep it up? and how little vi. 
gour has this Soul that wants ſo many 
props to keep it from being difmay'd,or 
weary of it ſelf. Take theſe Employ- 
ments from this Man, and you ſhall pre. 
ſently ſee him dull and languiſhing. *Tis 
- not we that ſupport our Aﬀairs, *tis they 
that bear us up. In them we find a Bed * 
whereon our Souls in their weakneſs re- 
poſe. The ſtrength and vigour of a Soul 
- conſiſts inbeing able to continue without 

' theſe ſtays, and pleaſing it ſelf only with 
God and in his preſence. If there be 
any ſtrength in thoſe who are not ors 

| Y 
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by the tumultuous Employments of this 
World, *tis a ſtrength which depends on 
the organization of the Body, not atrue 
{trength of the Soul. 

F. 25. lt is true there's ſomething in 
Man that's great, and let him apply his 
mind to what he pleaſes,there always ap- 
pear ſome ſigns of Grandeur and Excel- 
lence : But even from this Grandeur 
proceeds his miſery and meanneſs, when 
he gives his mind to what merits not 
his application, and neglects thoſe other 
things which only deſerve his careful 
thoughts and affection. If Man were leſs 
than he is, all theſe Qualities and En- 
dowments would be greater; and they 
are but mean'and little becauſe he 1s 


. calPdto things of a far higher ſtrain, and 


infinitly more important,which he paſles 
by and neglefts, whilſt he too much ap- 
Plies himſelf to thoſe other. 


SCrence. 


8.21. The greateſt part of Humane 
Sciences are ſo inconſiderable in them- 
| ſelves, and contribute ſo little to Man's 
felicity, that we are full out as happy 
living in ignorance and contempt, as in 
the knowledge and over-value of them. 
Vanity 
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Vanity and opinion ſets a price on them, 
and we deſire onely to be learn'd for o. 
' thers, not for our ſelves. Hence Seneca, 


all Stoick as he was, does confeſs that he 
car*d not for wiſdom, which was the 


Idol of thoſe of his ſe&; were he prohi- - 


bited to diſcourſe of it with others : $3 
cum hac exceptione detur ſapientia ut illam 
mncluſam tencam nec enunciem » rYeyciam, 
That 1s, the whole reward-and fruit he 
defir'd to draw from thence, was onely 


the praiſe and approbation he expected. 


to have from others. But as opinion ſets 
the rate on ſciences, ſo does it alſo de- 
baſe them when it pleaſes. Men have 
been pleas'd not to judg learning fit for 
Women; in the mean time men do not 
think them miſerable, nor are they them- 
ſelves ſenſible of the want. Some ladies of 
quality conceal the sk1l they have 1n po- 
lite literature call'd Belles lettris, as a- 
ſham'd of it; and they are in the right, 
for there's always ſome ſhame in being 
burden'd with an uſeleſs knowledg. If all 
thoſe of that ſex who have apply'd them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of curious Sciences 
did the like, they would but thence-de- 

ſerve more eſteem. 
F. 22, It is true nevertheleſs that ſome 
of thele ſciences that are very beneficial 
* CO 
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to humane ſociety, and afford to ſome 
great advantages; and for this reaſon it 
has been well done to afhx thereunto cer- 
tain honours and rewards, but for the 
moſt part they procure their owners 
*more harm than good. 

Let us run over all thoſe we know to 
have been men of wit and parts in the 
World, and upon conſideration we ſhall 
find very few who have not thereby been 
damag'd as to the next World. Had 
not ſuch an one been a Man of parts he 
had never been choſen Biſhop : he had 
never then been charg'd with the ſins of a 
whole Dioceſs. It 1s by his good parts 
that another is rais'd to a great office 
and great employments, and thereby ha- 
Zards - his conſcience through a thon- 
ſand dangerous intrigues. If another had 
not had an eaſy utterance he had never 
been a Preacher, and ſo not ſpent his 
Life in an abuſive diſpenſation of God's 
word. Without parts we preſs not for- 
ward in the World, and by living priva- 
tely we ſhun a thouſand unfortunate 
engagements. 

S. 23. But is it not poſlible to ſet a 


value on theſe endowments, by conſider- 


ing them ſeparately from the good or 
bad uſe that may be made thereof. There's 
an 
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an obligation on thoſe in the World to 
do ſo, ſince often they are known, but 
not the bad uſe they are put to. Never- 
theleſs it is molt certain that this way 
of conſidering them in themſelves, with- 
out reflecting on the uſe that's made of 
them, is the origine of great illuſfton 
both to us and others. For theſe qua- 
lities fubſiſt not 1n the air, abſtratted 
from their good or bad uſe, and when 
they are ill imploy'd they deſerve no-e- 
iteem, ſince they onely encreaſe the guilt 
of thoſe who have them. 
$. 24. The Holy ſcripture onely calls 
that ſcience which teaches us how to 
live, accounting all that are ignorant of 
it fools and mad-men : nor would Man, 
were he rational, ſpeak any other lan- 
guage then this, for it is moſt confor- 
mable to reaſon and nature, and onely 
his blindneſs has brought another dialect 


into faſhion. Not but that each ſcience. 


teaches ſome particular truths, but be- 
cauſe we ſtand in fo urgent a neceſlity 
of thacknowledg which leads to heaven, 
that we are not permitted to reckon the 
reſt for any thing. Were we in a ſtorm 
we ſhould onely value that art which 
might ſerve us there, and no body ever 
thought of praiſing a paper of wh 
when 
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when the queſtion was how to avoid a * 


| threaten'd Shipwrack. Let a Man be 
ſick, he onely in his Phyſician values that 
Skill which may cure his diſeaſe, all the 
reſt of his good qualities vaniſh and 
are not taken notice of. In a word all 
thoſe great concerns,which ought totally 
to employ and take us up, give us leave 
onely to conſider ſuch abilitiesas may bz 
ſerviceable thereunto. But what greater 
concern can we have than that of ſave- 
ing our ſouls, ſhunning hell, and purcha- 
ſing heaven ? What greater and more 
urgent danger than that of periſhing e. 
ternally ? What deſerves more to take 
up all our thoughts than the care of 
preparing for an eternity ? It 1s there- 
fore againſt nature and reaſon to ſet ſo 
high a price on Certain qualities and en- 
dowments that contribute nothing there- 

unto. 
$. 25. Nor 1s this-a mere queſtion a- 
'bout words, things themſelves are con- 
cern'd, ſince the words carry the thinzs 
2-long with them. Were it onely about 
words, it would be a ſmall inconveni- 
cnceto beſtow the name of learned, skil- 
ful, and good parts, on thoſe who might 
excel in humane Sciences , becauſe :in 
reality as ulceleſs as they are, conlider'd 
in 
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in themſelves; they yet continue to be 
markes of the greatneſs of humane Wit. 
But we ſtop not here to theſe words, we 
faſten certain ſentiments of our Souls ; 
and we always accompany them with an 
interior judgement of eſtcem and excel- 
lency. We raiſe thoie on whom we be- 
ſttow theſe Names above others, and 
here they become falſe and deceittul, For 
whereas a Poet that's no Ciriitian, an 
eloquent Preacher that leads a ditorderly 
Life, or an able Politician that thinks not 
on God, are infinitely leſs eſtcemable chan 
the {impleſt Woman that lives according 
to his Laws ; yet under the Favour of 
theſe: Names, we fail not in our own 
thoughts and imagination to beſtow a 
molt eminent degree and place on theſe 
Perſons, whom we ought ( notwithſtand- 
127 their great Learning and Knowledge) 
to conſider as in the loweſt degree of 

blindneſs and abjeCtion. 
$. 26. If Men are not capable of be- 
ing ſpoke to in this Language, at leaſt 
ought we to ſpeak it to our felyes: And 
thus by judging of things by the relation 
they have to God and what's cternal; 
inſtead of thoſe ſeveral Conditions and 
Degrees of Men in the World, we ſhall 
only find two; but thoſe prodigiouſly 
| P Cltte- 
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different, if we look on them with the 
eyes of Faith, though the difference be 
unknown to Senſe. One of theſe Claſſes 
is made up of the Juſt, the other of Sin- 
ners. It will be profitable to excite in us 
the livelieſt Idea we poſlibly can of 
theſe two ſtates, to the end it may help 
to obſcure and ſtifle in our Minds all 
thoſe diſtinftions, which Men have eſta. 


bliſh*'d and built amongſt themſelves on | 


certain Qualities, whether exterior or 
interior, real or imaginary. 


Stnmners, 


$. 27. What then does a Sinner, and 
one without God, appear to the eyes of 
Faith, that is;to Truth it ſelf ? He 1s one 
that's blind, becauſe he does not partake 
of true Light, knowing neither GOD 
nor himſelf, his Friends nor Enemies, 
Good nor Evil. Let him be as intelli- 
2ent as he will in the Afﬀairs of this 
World , yet does he live and walk in 
darkneſs, ſince he ,blindly falls at every 
ſtep, and knows not where to place his 
feer. 


He is one that's deaf,fince he hears not 


the voice of God,nor admits to his heart 
his Divine Word; although it may make 
a noiſe inthe ears of his Body. He 
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He is one fick of a Palſey, becauſe his 


heart is withont motion, nor aſpires u 
towards God it isalways on the ground, 


and in an utter diſability of ever raiſing 


it ſelf. 

$. 28. Heis a Man reduc'd to an ex- 
tremity of want and heggery , becauſe 
diſpoiPd of all true Riches which are 
only Spiritual; becauſe he has loſt what- 
ſocver God beſtow'd on him in his Ba- 
ptiſm: to him no more belongs any right 
ro his Inheritance, which is Heaven. 

He 1s not only poor as to the Riches of 
Grace, but even as to the goods of this 
World. For albeit to the eyes of Men 
he appears the Owner of great Wealth, 
and that others have no right to deprive 
him thereof; yet does he unjuſtly keep 
It as to God: He no more deſerves to 
enjoy it, he's unworthy the uſe of any 
ol his Creatures. 

8. 29. He's a bond ſlave; not only to 
his paſſions which domineer over him, 
but to the Devil, who poſleſſes him, 
dwells in him,moves,agitates, and makes 
him do and act as he pleaſes; who with- 
out ceaſing deceives him, and turns him 
into the ſubject of his diſport and laugh- 
ter , according to the phraſe of Holy 
Scripture. Nay, he's a ſlave of the Juſt 
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and thoſe God has choſen; that is, his 
whole Imployment during his Life, is 


to labour for the good of others, not | 
for his own; and to contribute to the ! 


good of the Elect, without drawing 


thence any benefit for himſelf, *Tis 


thus the Angels and Saints look on thoſe 


who are great and wealthy. They fancy | 
the whole World only made for them- | 
ſelves;in the mean time God only eſteems } 
them as made far others; nor does he | 
permit them to live but for the Service | 


of his Ele, who are the only Maſters 
and Kings in his ſight, and who will drive 


them out of their Houſe, when the time | 


ſhall come that they ſtand in no more 
need of them : Becauſe the Slave does not 
remain in the Houſe of his Maſter, as the 
Scripture tells us. 

F. 30. A Sinner is a Man reduc'd to a 
ſhameful nakedneſs, becauſe he has loſt 
the robe of Innocence and Juſtice; let 
his Magnificence be never ſo great where- 
with he endeavours to cover his igno- 
miny. His greatneſles, as St. Auguſtin 
ſpeaks, are but The Rags of the Dewil, 
Panni Diabol: : Theſe are not only ſhame- 
ful, but over and above great decei- 
vers; becquſe the Devil only lends them 
to the end that Man fixing there, and 
making 
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making them the object of a ridiculous 
vanity, he may loſe all ſenſe of his true 
miſery, and never endeavour to recover 
$ what he has loſt: and theſe he will take 
from him at his death,and make him for 
all eternity ſenſible of the nakedaeſs he is 
reduc'd to. 

9. 31. Laſtly, a Sinner is a Man that's 


| dead,anda thouſand times more ſenlelets 


than the dead themſelves ; his very Soul 
is dead, whereas others die only as to 
the Body. I ſay, His very Soul 1s dead, 
nor do [ here uſe any Metaphor. Tie 
Sonl only lives by Love and Knowledge. 
Thus the Love and Knowledge of wiat 
is the true Good of Man, tiat 1s, of 
God, is the true Life of the Soul; and 
when it loſes this Love and this Rnoyv- 
ledge, it loſes its true Life, although ir 
retains another 'poor and miſerable one 
by the Love it bears to, and the Know- 
ledge it hath of Creatures. Tis for this 
reaſon that it is ſaid, That as ſin deprives 
us of true Life, ſo true Life is given by 
Wiſedom to its Children: Sapzentia fi- 
lits fuis vitam inſpirat;, becauſe on them 
it beſtows the knowledge and loye of 

God. 
F. 32. The 'Compariſon therefore is 
very natural and exact which the Fathers 
3 maKke 
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make betwxit a Soul in ſin, anda moving 


Sepulcher. Becauſe the Soul being dead, | 
the Body that incloſes it may in ſome | 


ſort be {aid to be its Grave. And this | 


Compariſon runs ſo much the better, in 


that, as a Tomb is adorn'd without, but | 
Ald within with nothing but dirt and | 


infection: In like manner the Sinner, | 


whoſe out-ſide appears ſo pleaſing and |} 
erateful, Jattering our ſenſes by theſe ex- | 
terior Endowments, conceals within 1ſo | 


horrible a corruption and ſtench, that 
it would prove intolerable, wers it laid 
Open to 11ght, 


The Fuſt. 
8. 33. The dreadful miſery of Sinners 


may help us to conceive the ineſtim- | 


able happineſs of the Juſt,fince we know 
already, That it is a great good fortune 
to be freed from ſo wretch'd a conditi- 
on. The Juſt are no more either blind 
or deaf, beggars or benumn''d with 
Palſeys; they are no ſlaves, nor more 
naked, nor in a ſtate of Death. But 
they enjoy the Light of Almighty God ; 
they as Friends hear his voice; they tend 
up towards him by the motions and ſen- 
timents of their hearts: They are in poſ- 
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ſeſſion of the treaſures of Grace, and. 


{ freed from the {lavery of the Devil and 
# Sin: they are clad with the Robes of In- 
q nocency, and live the true Life, that is, 


| the Life of Charity. 


8. 34. But we mult yet make a fur- 


7 ther progreſs before we can conceive 
7 any part of their Grandeur. We muſt 
1; fay, They are Kings, being aſſociates in 
] Royalty with our Saviour FESUS 


CHRIST, that they are Lords of the 


# World, fince the whole Creation conti- 


nues but for, and in relation to them : 


| that they are Cluldren of God, ſince they 


are adopted for lis, by being united to 


| his onely Son: that they are heirs of 


in + <A "_ 
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Heaven, fince' that is the Inheritance of 
our Saviour, and a right thereunto has 


1 been confer'd on them by the pledge of 


the Holy Ghoſt, which they have receiy- 
ed: that they are the Temple of God, 


| ſince he dwells in them, and that they 
! are animated by his Holy Spirit: laſtly, 


that they are Members of FES VS 


CHRIST, making up part of his Bo- 


| dy, by the participation of his Spirit,and 


/ the union they have with his very Body, 


which they receive in the holy Exchari/t. 
$.37. We muſt endeavour to imprint in 
our minds, as deepas we can;thele Idea's, 
P 4 that 
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that we may be able to reſiſt the1mpreſſi- F 
ons made on us by the Diſcourſes of | 


Men, who fill our heads with conceits of q 1 


falſe Grandeur, falſe Abjection, falſe 
Goods and Evils. And for this reaſon it 
is the Holy Scripture ſo often railes us up | 
to admire the Juſt. Bleſſed are thoſe, lays | 
the Scripture, who are without blame in the 
ways of God : Bleſſed are thoſe who ſound the * 
depth of his Precepts : Bleſſed the Man who © 
fears God: Bleſſed the Man who follows not 
the Counſel of the wicked: Bleſſed, O Lord, | 
are thoſe who dwell in thy Houſe : Bleſſed is | 
the Man inſtrutted by thee : Bleſſed are thoſe | 
whoſe ſins are remitted, On the contrary 
it endeayours to take fromus that eſteem 
we have for all thoſe humane Qualities, 
which are the uſual object of Man's Va- 
nity. Let not the Wiſe, ſays the Scripture, ! 
glory in his Wiſdom, nor the Strong in bus : 
Strength, nor the Rich in his Riches. But 
he that has a mind to plorifie himſelf, let it 
be in knowing me, in kaowing that I am the 
Lord, who does mercy, judgement and ju: 
ſtice on the Earth. For theſe are the things 
that pleaſe me, ſays the Lord. 

Y. 36. The Scripture yet proceeds 
further, and wills us to look on Sinners 
* Not only as reduc'd by ſin to a low de- 
£rce of abjection, but even to ſtate of 
anni- 
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annihilation: And this;it expreſſes by theſe 
. | words; Ad mhilum reduttus jeſt 1n conſpe- 
F | aAucqusmalignts, And whillt in this manner 
* # it paints them forth, at the ſame time it 
 #F buries and annihilates with themall their 
Greatnels, all their Riches, all their Qua- 
lIifications, as well the interior as exte- 
rior ones: that is, It will not pernut that 
any thing of theſe ſhould make them even 
to ſubſiſt in our ſight, or make us to judge 
there 1s any thing of real and ſolid in 
their condition. 
; 8. 37. And it is thus the Holy Scripture 
> would have us to conſider whatſoever 
' has norelation to God. This 1s that ex- 
; prels concluſion, which it made a great 
' King, (on whom God had heap'd all the 
Grandeurs and pleaſures of the World,) 
to deduce, to the end he might be more 
 ableto teach us the yanity of them al. 
; In purſuit of this deſign, he does in par- 
' ticular repreſent unto us the nothingneſs 
' of all pleaſures, of all Greatneſs, of all 
 Employments, of all Enterprizes conſi- 
| der in themſelves, and not refer'd to- 
| God. Afﬀeer all he concludes the ſumme 
| of his Inſtruions by theſe words; Fer 
God, keep his Commandments; for in this 
conſiſts the very Being of all Man, Dem 
time, & manaata ejus obſerua. Hec el 
F 3 0171S 
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omnis homo. That is to ſay, Whatlſoever 
tends not to God, and the keeping his 
Law,has no Being, no reality, cannot be 
folid and happy ; and ſo before Almighty | 
God is a total privation of Good. Thus | 
it is God judges of the things of this | 
Earth, and therefore we ought not to | 
-judge otherwiſe; and it is by this Rule 
we ought to reform all thoſe falſe Idea's. | 
and notions we receive from our Conver. | 
fation. : 


Of 4 Prince, 
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| The Way how to ſtud) as a 
Chriſtian ought. 


7 $.1.* TH E firſt Rule which can te 
: given touching the manner Now 
: to ſtudy as a Chriſtian ought, and which 
' 1s the Baſis of all the reſt, is to look on 
* Study not as Employment of indifferency,. 
* butas an action of our Life of greatelt. 
+ Importance, and which being perform'd. 
| well or ill, may ina high degree contri- 
' bute either to ſave or damn us. And It 
| will not be amiſs in the firſt place to fix 
| and ſettle this principle, by conſidering 
| the reaſons of it. 

' >F. 2. Study is not a ſhort and fleeting 
' action; it laſts long, and is. often re- 
| New'd. *Tis of importance thereiore 
| that it be well-order'd,and that th? tune 
unploy'd therein be not loſt. For it it 
be unlawful idlely to throw ones wea!tht: 
away, and a great {in to loſe ar Þlay,or 
on {ome other not necellary occaſion, a! 
conſiderable fum of money, becaute theie 
temporal goods are. or; bettow?'d. on ns: 
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to be the ſubje&t of our good works, and 


not of our idle paſs-time, it is yet leſs | 
lawfull unprofitably to conſume that } 


time which is given us to gain eternity 


by, and whoſe loſs is far more irrecove- | 
rable than that of all other temporal } 


g00ds whatlozver. 
6. 3, We ought to conſider -that the 


time we ſpend in ſtudy is not onely the | 


price we purchaſe eternity with, but that | 


moreover It 1s a preſent we are Con. | 
ſtantly receiving from the hand of God, |} 
and for which we never ceaſe owing | 
hima new acknowledgmentzand this debt |} 


we cannot pay but by continually em- 
ploying that in his ſervice,which we con- 
tinualiy receive from his hand. In fine 
this debt we contract every moment, 
ſince he onely beſtowes time on us that 
we may uſe it well, and that he reſerves 
to himſelf the right of calling us to ac- 
count for it. Ir isa talent, it 1s a pledg 
he truſts us with, he will know what uſe 
we have put it to; and I do not believe 
ve have any reaſon to think he will re- 
ccive us favourably when we ſhall tell 
him, Lord, I have employ'd, of the time 
thou hait beſtow'd on me to work my 
ſalvation in, ſo much in reading books 
of detraction, ſo much in reading others 
which 
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which were perfectly uſeleſs for my con- 
Cerns; for if this diſcourſe even now 
ſcems ridiculous, can we hope it will 
juſtify vs in the ſight of God Almighty 
and his holy Angels? 

9. 4- Study is not onely the employ- 
ment, and the whole labour and toile of 
Children, but a great ſhare alſo of their 
toile and labour who have choſen for the 
employment of their lives ſuch exerciſes 
as depend more on the mind than on the 
body. Now *tis a thing of greateſt ne- 
Cellity, that- our labour ſhould be well- 
regulated, becauſe it is of greateſt nece\- 


lity our pennance ſhould be ſo, the toile - 


and labour we take making up the great- 
eſt part of this latter. For it our pen- 
nances, which ought to cleanſe us from 
all our faults and pay all our debts, doe 
onely defile' us more, and encreale our 
debts, what hope does there remain for 
us ? Si Sal evannerit in quo ſalietur ? If 
faſting, which of it ſelf 1s a work of pen- 
nance, find not acceptance from God 
when it is ſpoil'd by ones proper will, 
( hence it is God ſays by his Prophet 
that he did not approve of the Jews falts, 
becauſe they onely took them up by hu- 
mour and fancy ) how much further will 


God be from approving and reckoning 
| thoſe 
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thoſe ſtudies for works of pennance, 
which ſhall onely aime at ſome vain and 
fooliſh divertiſement ? 

8. 5- Laſtly we ought to conſider that 
the aim of ſtudy is to cultivate and nou- 
riſh our minds. What we read enters 
into our memory, and is there receiv'd 
as food which novriſhes us, and as ſeed 
which on ſeveral occaſions produces good 
thoughts, and good deſires ; nor 1s this 
ſeed ever receiv'd without our thinking 
and reflecting on it, for we always think 
and reflect on what we learn, ſeeing that 
memory and underſtanding are operati- 
ons of our ſouls: as ſoon as they come 
there they preſently go out again, and 
they are able to defile us by entering, be- 
cauſe they never go from us without 
the company of ſome complaiſance and 
inſenſible delight we take in them. If 
therefore we do not eat indifferently of 
all ſorts of Meats; if withicare we ſhun 
fuch as may be hurtful ; if to all ſoiles 
we do not commit all ſorts of ſeeds, but 
onely fuch as agree with the nature 
of them; how much more ſollicitous 
ought we to be in chuſing what muſt be 
the nouriihmenc of our ſouls, and the 
feeds whence our good thoughts mult 
fipring! for what we to day-read with in- 
difkerence 
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difference and unconcern'd, ſhall as occa- 
ſions ſerves awake in us, and furniſh us, 
without our ſo much as reflecting there- 
on, with ſuch thoughts as ſhall either 
procure us heaven or hel. God awakens 
in us good thoughts for our ſalvation, as 
it is written, Cog:tatio ſanta: ſervabit te. 
The Devil awakens thoſe 11] thoughts the 
ſeeds whereof he finds in us, to the end 
he may damn us; and we furniſh him with 
opportunity of doing ſo,when we ſ{cruple 
not to fill our memories with a thouſand 
vain and dangerous knowledges. 

8. 6. *Tis much the more neceſlary to 
uſe great application in diſtinguiſhing. 


. the good food of our ſouls from what is- 


bad, becauſe we have no natural inſtin&t 
by which we can judg and diſcern it. 
For as for the body the taſte uſually 
knows what is hurtful 'to our health; 
God having thus provided for the 
conſervation of our corporal Life, left 
by intemperance we ſhould feed on poi- 
ſons. But the ſame rule holds not 1n the 
nouriſhments of our minds. Naturally 
we have no ſpiritual taſte to diſtinguiſh 
what's good and wholeſome from what's 
not ſo, Nay often poiſons reliſh better 
with us than: the beſt food, ſodeprav'd 
and ſpoild 1s our ſpiritual taſte. Thus by 

| all 
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an attention altogether particular ought 
we to correct this natural corruption of 
our minds; and this is one of thoſe ways 
by which we may practiſe that advice 
of the Wiſe-Man : Omni cuſtodia ſerva 
cor tuum. We mult watch with accurate 
diligence over whatſoever is to enter 
into {o precious a Vellel. 

$.7. If our ſoul ought to be the Tem- 
ple and Sanctuary of God almighty, if 
it ought to be that houſe of prayer, of 
which it 1s ſaid, Domus mea domns oratio- 
mis wocabitur , Shall 'we not fear leſt 
God upbraid us for having profan'd his 
Temple, and tell us, as he did the 
Jews, that we have made his houſe into 
a den of Thieves? That we have made it 
into a Theatre or Comical ſtage,by filling 
-our memories with profane Images, and 
{ſuch as will diſhonour a place conſecrated 
to God, and which perhaps do diſturb 
the tranquillity of our prayers by thoſe 
vain thoughts which they bring into our 
minds,when we ought to be the molt dil- 
engag'd from them ? 

8.8. In ſome Books the poyſon is groſs 
and viſible, in others 'tis hid and ſcarce 
to be ſeen. Some Books are all over cor- 
rupted and naught, others only in cer- 
tain places, and there are few that are 
not 
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not at leaſt thus faulty. For Books are 
the Works of Men, and the corruption 
of Man is to be found mingled in moſt 
of his ations; and as it conſiſts in his 
ignorance and concupiſcence, all Books 
almoſt are tainted with theſe two de- 
fects. 

A taint of Ignorance is to be ſeen in 
the falſe Maxims which are to be found 
ſown up and down: that of Concupi- 
ſcence comes from the paſlions. we ly 
under, which firſt make an impreſſion 
on the Books we write, and after that 
carry this unperceiv'd impreſſion, even 
to the Souls of thoſe who read them. 

F. 9. *Tis the opinion of certain Phy. 
ſicians, that in all Meats there is ſome- 
thing of mortal, .which they call Tartar. 
And they further add, that all Diſeaſes 
come from a gathering of this poyſonous 
matter which remains in the Body after 
digeſtion. But what is not true of the 
nutriment of our Bodies, without doubt 
is ſo touching that of Souls. There are 
few Books, which for the reaſon al- 
ledg'd donot contain ſome poylon. The 
corruption of Man is to be found every- 
where. Thus whilſt we read the words 
of Men, we inſenſibly take in, and fraight 


our ſelves with the Vices of Men. : 
'10. 
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S. 10. Belides this corruption which 
comes from Books, there is another 
which comes from our ſelves, and which 
ſpoils what we find of moſt wholſom and 
good in them. Our heart is a Vellel able 
to corrupt whatſoever is pour'd into it ; 
the moſt profitableInſtruction,may prove 
tous a ſubject of yanity, and eyen of er- 
ror by the falſe application we may make 
thereof. Let them be good in them- 
ſelves, yet are they not ſo for us. They 
lead us out of our road, they amule and . 
ſtay our progreſs, while they take us off 
from what would be really profitable. 

8. 11. To avoid theſe two different 
Poyſons, difterent Remedies muſt be 
apply'd. And firit, to free our ſelves 
from that which ſprings from the cor- 
ruption of our own hearts, nothing elſe 
is to be done but to purifie them with- 
out intermiſſion, by the Exerciſes of a 
truly Chriſtian Life. We ought then 
to have in our underſtandings this pu- 
rity of heart, which is the principal dif. 
poſition for ſtudy. Thus to cleanſe well 
a Veſlel, is the principal diſpoſition re- 
quir'd to receive ſame precious Li- 
quors. 


Sincerum eſt niſs vas, quodcunq, infundis 
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* Without this all grows ſowre andnaught, 
* as has been ſaid. Thus that prayer of 
the Royal Prophet belongs peculiarly to 
Students, Cor mundum crea in me, Dems, 
& Spiritum rettum innova in viſceribus 
METS. : 

g. 12, We muſt not imagine that it 1s 
enough to believe our heart is clean, and 
ſo to look on our ſelves as qualified to 
read the worſt Books. Chriſtian ſtrength 
conſiſts in believing our weakneſs, and 
tis a great ſhare of 'purity to be very 
apprehenſive of being defil'd with dan- 
gerous Books. To this we muſt add a 
watchful care to ſhun the poyſons that are 
found there. If they be groſs and pal- 
pable, we may ſhun them by laying alide 
all curioſity for things of that nature : if 
more refin'd and imperceptible,we ought 
to have recourſe to God by Prayer, to 
the end he may either make them known 
to us, or make us paſs them oyer with- 
out fo much as taking notice of them. 
For this reaſon there's ſcarce any action 
that ſtands more in need of Prayer, than 
Study: and *tis a great defect to begin 
any without firſt raiſing ones mind to 
God, and begging that he would pro- 
ſper it, and preſerve it from the dangers 
that inſeparably attend it. 7 

or 
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For if through a moſt juſt and war- 
rantable cuſtom, we take not our Cor. 
poral Refection without begging of 
God a Bleſſing, that what ought only to 
ſcrve to ſuſtain our Life, give the Devil 
no means of making us loſe our Souls; 
how much more careful ought we to 
be in addreſſing our ſelves to God AL 
mighty, when we ſhall take that Spiri- 
tual Food, which is much more capable 
of exciting in us all manner of ill paſſions, 
and which of neceſſity will have that ef- 
fect, if not hinder'd by God's Bleſling, 
and if the ſwelling it raiſes be not diſhi- 
pated by his Charity ! 

F. 13. By a Prayer of this nature, we 
offer to God our Reading and Study, as 
an action conſecrated to him, and 'per- 
form'd for nis ſake. But that our Prayer 
may efficaciouſly produce its effect,it muſt 
be ſincere, that 1s, it muſt be true that 
we {tudy for God's ſake; that a deſire 
of ſerving him be the motive, and his 
Will the Rule and Guide of our Studies. 
For we muſt not fancy that becauſe we 
have at random in the Air offter*'d him 
our Studies, they become effectively con- 
{ecrated tohim. God cannot receive from 
us but what he produces in us; he re- 
ceives nothing but what comes from his, 
not 
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not from our Spirit. So that if onr Stu- 
dies have for real motive, either curio- 
ſity, vanity, or ſome other ill defite or 
end, *tis in vain we offer it to God, it 
will not hence become more holy ; nay 
we do God an injury in defiring him to 
accept vihat was not begun for his ſake, 
which would be contrary both to his 
Juſtice and Sanctity. 

Qur Study therefore, to the end it may 
become a fit oblation to God, ought of 


_ Neceſſity to have God for its motive; 


that is, it ought to come from a deſire 
of obeying him. Now Study has this 
motive, when undertaken to ſatisfie that 
general penitential labour God has im- 


[- pog'd on all Men, and that we chuſe 


{uch things to employ our Studies about 
as may ſerve us to comply with our other 
duties and obligations. For, if we ap- 
ply our ſelves to frivolous and uſeleſs 
Studies, *tis clear that 1t is not either 
God's Will, or a deſire of pleaſing him, 
that makes us ſtudy; for his Will is juſt 
and reaſonable, not humourſom and 
fantaſtitk. 

A Judge who applys his ſtudies to things 
of his own Calling, may: be ſaid to ſtudy 
according to God's Will and pleaſure : 
but ſhould he bulie his head in TEE 
tne 
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the Indian or Chineſe Language, it would 
be hard for him, were he demanded-by 
God, for whoſe ſake he apply'd him- 
ſelf to that ſtudy, ſincerely to anſwer, 
Lord, 'tis for thee I have undertaken 
It, 

F.14. Yet tor all this, we ought not to 
carry this Rule ſo far as to ſcruple al} ſuch 
Studies as have not a direct relation to 
our Calling. For provided we employ 
what time is neceſlary to make us able 
and expert therein, we are indulg'd ſome 
liberty for other ſtudies, ſo we abuſe 
them not. Tantum ne libertatem in occa- 
ſronem dederitis carnis, And the means 
not to abuſe them, 1s to refer *em to ſome- 
thing profitable in it ſelf, and which 


may be uſeful; ſuch are Hiſtory, learn- 


ing to write and ſpeak well, becauſe theſe 
are general-knowledges,which agree well 
with our particular profeſſion. -- 

F. 15. Neither ought theſe Maxims to 
be underſtood with that rigour, as to 
make us imagine that we do ill in taking 
ſome pleaſure in our Study, or even in 
ſelecting ſuch matters, wherein in ſome 


ſort we ſeek the divertiſement of our 


Minds. 

For if theſe pleaſing Studies are other- 
wiſe within the order of our dceyoirs, 
they 
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they become a refreſhment. God allows 
our weakneſs, and we ought to make 
uſe hereof as a means to make greater 
progreſs therein; it being a thing known 
that what we ſtudy with pleaſure, ſinks 
much deeper into our memories, than 
that which we apply our ſelves unto with 
ill-will and diſguſt. 

As for {uch Reading wherein pleaſure 
and divertiſement alone are ſought, ſuch 
as is afforded us by Medals, and Books 
of Voyages, &c. it may be lawful as 
other paſtimes are; that is, toſettle our 
heads when doz'd and weari'd with ſe- 
r10us Speculations;z to refreſh and em- 
ploy our minds when not capable of 
ought-elſe. But we muſt take care, leſt 
theſe divertiſements be not in themſelves 
dangerous; and moreover, that we do 
not 1o accuſtom our ſelves thereunto as 
eaſily to fall in diſguſt with what's ſe- 
rious- For this purpoſe we ought not 
to betake our ſelves to theſe kinds of re- 
medies, before we have undergone ſome 
trouble and wearineſs with others. 

F- 16. That conſideration which ma- 
kes us look on ſtudy, as a pennance and 
labour impos'd on us by God, gives us 
a proſpect of all thoſe diſpoſitions we 
ought to have, We muſt labour _ 
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fully, exactly, and with perſeverance. Fi- 
delity conſiſts in applying as much as we 
can the ſame hours to the ſame ſtudies, 
that we may honour God not onely by 
our {tudies, but alſo by their regular 
courſe, and that we may overcome that 
ſloth which would make us trifle that 
time away which is deſtinated for our 
Studies. Exactneſs conſiſts in doing all 
things as well as we can,always having in 
mind that what we do we do it for God, 
and that he fully deſerves our whole ap- 
plication. - Laſtly, Perſeverance conliits 
1n continuing the ſame ſtudies, as long as 
It ſhall be convenient, to make us ſhun 
that inconſtancy which is fo natural to 
Self-love. For this purpoſe it would not 
be amiſs often to have in mind that fſay- 
ing of the Prophet, Aalediitins qui facit 
opus Dei frandulenter ; and that of the 
Wiſe-man, quz mollis & difſolutus eſs in ope- 
re ſuo, frater eſt opera ſua diſſipantis. By 
the firſt we are warn'd to free our ſelves 
from negligence and unaccuratneſs, which 
{o often finds place in'our ſtudies, to the 
end we may ſhun that curſe which is pro- 
nounc'd againſt thoſe who careleſly per- 
form what they are to do for God ; by the 
ſecond, to ſhun floth and idleneſs, which 
are oppoſite to fidelity ; and diſorder 
which 
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which is oppos'dto perſeverance, which 
are the two other requiſites for thoſe 
which are perform'd as Chriſtians ought. 

$. 17. We ought not to imagine that 
the Life of a ſtudent 1s a Life of eaſe. 
Thoſe who ſhall ſeriouſly make tryal 
thereof, ſhall find that on the contrary a 
Life of pure ſtudy and contemplation is a 
life of all others the moſt- painful, and 
that others are onely ſo as 1n-proportion 
they come nearer to it. Thereaſon is, 
becauſe nothing 1s more contrary to.our 
nature than uniformity and quiet ; be- 
cauſe nothing} gives us more time and 
opportunity to be with our ſelves: Va- 
rious changes and  employments take us 
fromour ſelves, and pleaſe, becauſe they 
make: us: forget our ſelves: Beſides the 
language of the dead in books wants life, 
and - hath nothing that' lrwelily. affects 
- Self-love, or vigorouſly awakens our pal- 


ſions. It 1s deſtitute of ation and mo- © 


tion; 1t furniſhes our minds onely with 
| dulllanguid ideas of the things it ſpeakes 
of, becauſe they are not ſet 'out with th?- 
advantage of ſpeech, geſture, lookes, 
and all thoſe other circumſtances which 
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| are imprinted invs byconverfation with 
Men, Laſtly, it entertaines us very little 
with 


contribute to enliventhoſe Images,which 
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with what concerns us, and gives us {mall | 


occaſion to look on our ſelves with com- 


plaiſance; It flatters our hopes but little; 


Andall this ſtrangely contributes to mor- 
tify in us Self-love, which once diſpleas'd 
takes from all our actions all vigour and 
reliſh. 

*Tis for this reaſon that the auſtere 
life of a Capuchin is more eaſy than that 
of a ſtudent ty'd to be Solitary in his 
Chamber : For this reaſon *tis more eaſy 
to be a ſouldier, a Merchant to hazard 
ones life at ſea than to live in the quiet 
of a regular ſolitude; and why fo ? Be- 
cauſe there's nothing more difficult than 
to be with, endure, and be ſenſible of 
ones ſelf. To ſhun this all theſe hard- 
{hips are undertaken. Therefore when 
ve have choſen this Kind of life, we 
mult reſolve at the ſame time to encoun- 
ter and vanquiſh this tepidity and ſloth. 
-For Self-love,which will make its markets 
up, endeavours to get on one ſide as it 
loſes on the other. Thus when it can 
not be in, and enjoy that motion and agi- 
tation wherein it finds the greateſt ſa- 
tisfaction, at leaſt it endeayours to enjoy 
' an exemption from labour and pain, 
and { with violence draws vs to that ſide. 
Fo; this reaſon, it care be not taken, a 
life, 
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life of ſtudy will incline us to intermit 
mortification, and make us guilty of id- 
leneſs and all its concomitant faults, and 
ſo it is needful continually to endeavour 
| to preſerve our ſelves from them. 

S. 18. Theſe vices we ought to attaque 
directly, and by addreſs and ſlight. We 
attaque them dire&ly when we make ule 
of thoſe reaſons and arguments which 
may excite in us a freſh eagernels, by con- 
i1dering the fatigues and troubles which 
accompany all the employments of this 
World, and by apprehending it to be of 
their number of whom it 1s ſaid, that 
they are not to be found amongſt the 
troubles and labours of Men, and that 
they ſhall have no ſhare of the chaſtile- 
ments God ſends them, which is a ſign 
of God's great wrath againſtem. But 
it is good alſo to uſe ſome addreſs,to de- 
ceive ones ſelf, and n6t to conſider this 
kind of life all at once but by parts ; that 
is, to conſider one onely*task at once, 
whoſe end we may ſee , as that of the 
reading or writing ſuch a book with- 
out looking any further at preſent. *This 
work finiſht another will come, and in 
the mean time the mind will not be op- 
preſt and diſmaid. In a word we mult 
do with our ſtudies what St. Gregorie 
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counſels to: be done about faſting, which 
was to begin to faſt, and to promiſe our 
bodies ſome refreſhment for the future. 
Thus we ought to begin to ſtudy, and 
promiſe our ſelves ſome divertiſement 
when we ſhall have perform'd any-thing 
that's conſiderable ; and it will not be a- 
miſs ſometime effectively to refreſh our 
ſelves, ſince *tis certain that in ſtudying 
we ſometimes advance by going back, 
and by not diſmaying our minds through 
a too obſtinate continuance of labour. 
$. 19, Our ſtudies ought to be order'd 
andbear proportion to our other employ- 
ments; if we have no other than ftudy, 
it ought totally to tend totheend-we-pro- 
poſe to our ſelves, and we titink moſt 
convenient. 'But we muſt confiderithat 
we have two kinds of employments, and 


fo muſt propoſe to.our {elves two.-kinds * 


of ends. One particular depending on 
many circumſtances, and which yaries 
according to the variety of thoſe who 
apply themſelves to ſtudy. The other 
general and common 'to all, which is to 
give to ones ſoul that food and nouriſh- 
ment which is neceſlary tomake it ſubſiſt 
and travel in the way of God, leſt it fall 
into that ſtate the Prophet :ſpeaks of 
when he ſays, Poronſſus ſum ut fenu, & 


arutit - 


armt cor menm , quia oblitus. ſum comedere 
panem meum, This bread of the ſoul are 
the ſolid inſtructions of Piety which St. 
Cbryſoſtome judges ſo neceſſary that he 
tears not to {ay in his third Homily of 
Lazarns, that non poteſt fiert ut quiſquam 
falutem aſſequatur, niſt perpetuo wverſetur in 
leftione ſpiratuals : and # yard we ought 
not to underſtand theſe words in the 
their full rigour, God ſupplying this 
exerciſe in the ignorant with thoſe, 0- 
thers of labour, penance, and humility, 
which being perfornrd in ſpirit are ex- 
cellent lefſons ; yet ought they to. teach 
thoſe who are capable of reading, how 
great a fault it is to employ all their time 
in other ſtudies, and to allot none for 
the good of their ſouls. Without que- 
ſtion *tis. a matter of greateſt difficulty 
for one ſo diſpos'd tobe ſav'd, fo that 
to conſider them well we ſhall find no ex- 
ceſs in the words of St. Chryſoſtome. For 


it is. moſt certain vie have always a 


weight which carries us downwards, 
that is which inclines us to-lead a carnal 
Life. To fall and be carried thither we 
need onely leave our ſelves at liberty,and 


make no reſiſtance, without more a-doe 


we ſhall go a-long with the torrent. Now 


the' greateſt reſiſtance we can make is to 
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ponder and meditate the word of God, 
either in ſcripture or other books of 
Piety, there being nothing which fur- 
niſhes us. with more ſtrength to reſiſt 
the ſpirit and maximes of the World. 
\ &. 20. The Warld ſpeaks to us a thou- 
ſand. ways. It makes us hear its treache- 
rous voice, by almoſt all creatures which 
tonsare ſo-many ſnares according to the 
Wiſe-Man. The common diſcourſes of 
Men are all fram'd according to the mo- 
del of concupiſcence, not to that of truth, 
What there 1s call'd good, honour, plea- 
ſure, happineſs; evil, miſery, infamy, are 
onely the objects which concupiſcence 
would either ſhun or enjoy, and where- 
unto it hath faſten'd theſe Ideas. What 
means therefore is. there left to make 
head againſt the continual impreſſion of 
this language of the World, if we have 
no care to hear what God fays to us in 
his Scriptares, and. in. the books writ by 
his ſpirit? 

$. 21. A great. ſervant of God did 
counſel ſuch as had good memories to 
learn by heart ſeveral Pſalmes and Sen- 
tences. of holy writ, that by thoſe Di- 
vine words-they might ſanCtify their me- 
mories. And this-exerciſe is peculiarly 
neceſlary to.thoſe who have in ſome ſort 
profar'd 
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profan'd their memories by a number of 
things writ there by the Devil,with deſign 
to deceive the World by a falſe agrecable- 
neſs, which makes vice amiable by repre- 
ſenting it under grateful colours. Though 
at firſt we do not ſee the beauty and depth 
of ſcripture, yet the reading of it ceaſes 
not to be profitable provided it be per- 
form'd with reverence, and that we at- 
tribute not to it, but our own ignorance, 
the ſmall reliſh and inſight we have there- 
into, For *tis of thoſe who are thus 
diſpos'd to bear reſpect to ſcripture that 
is to be underſtood what Origen ſays: 
Sz vides aliquando legi ſcripturam in” as i- 
bus tuis, interim hanc primam feias te ſuſce- 
piſſe ntilitatem , quod ſolo. auditu , velut 
precatione quadam , noxiarim Vvirtutt 
que te obſident virtus depellitur. If the 
{ound of ſcripture's words ſometime3 
ſtrike your ears, know that the firſt be- 
nefit you thence receive, 1s that the bare 
hearing the words ſupplies the Place ol 
prayer, which drives away far fromyoa 


thoſe adverſe powers which aſſault you: 


as alſo what St. Chryſoſtome lays 1n. his 


third Homily of Lazarus, Quid fi non i: 


tellgamus que Ccontinentur im Sacris Litter is, 


maxime quidem etiamſi non intelligas- illic” 


recondita., tamen ex ips4 leione multa nal- 
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citur ſanftitas. Though you underſtand 
not what is contain*d in Scripture, yet 
the very reading of it does imprint in 
your mind many effe&ts of Grace and 
Sanctity. 

S. 22. We ought then always to bear 
in mind that other Sciences have their 
times a-part, and that we may lay them 
a-ſide when we ſhall have learnt what's 
ſufficient : but the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
morality, which we ought to learn out of 
icripture and other books writ by holy 
Men, muſt never be laid a-ſide ; it muſt 
laſt as long as our lives, nor ſhall weever 
be able to ſay that we are ſufficiently 
SkiF'd therein. For it 1s not enough to 
know theſe Truths ſpeculatively, and to 
keep them laid up in ſome corner of our 
memory, they ought to be freſhand ready 
there ſo that they forthwith offer and 
preſent themſelves, when there's any que- 
ſtion of putting them in practice. But 
this cannot be done except we have a 
continual care to renew them, and en- 
deavour to imprint them not -onely in 
Our memories, but alſo in our very hearts. 
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